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TuE idea of creation is seldom now entertained by serious 
thinkers on the fundamental problems of the universe; or 
at least, when it is entertained at all, it is held in some form 
very different from that which is commonly suggested by 
the term. It no longer means the calling up of something 
out of nothing, but rather some process more nearly akin to 
the Aristotelian conception of the realisation of a potentiality. 
The thought of an original Being summoning up by a simple 
fiat of His will a world entirely distinct from Himself, which 
thereupon subsists in its own independent right, has perhaps 
always been repugnant to men of any speculative depth ; but 
in modern times at least it has not only been discredited by 
scientific research, but has also been scornfully rejected by 
mystical poets like Goethe and by all those idealists who 
deny the substantial reality of time. Yet, in modified forms, 
there have not been lacking attempts to restore the concep- 
tion and give it a fresh vitality. ‘The most notable of these 
attempts is of course that which has been made by Professor 
Bergson, who, by combining the older doctrine of creation 
with the more modern theory of evolution, has produced a 
fascinating scheme not very far removed, in essence, from 
that which was developed by Aristotle. The recent Gifford 
Lectures by Sir Henry Jones may also be mentioned; and 
similar theories may be found in the works of several writers 
who have been influenced by oriental speculations or by 
occult studies, such as Dr Rudolf Steiner and Mr Douglas 
Fawcett. It is not my object here to attempt any explicit 
criticism of such theories, but a short reference to them may 
serve to bring out some of the difficulties that are involved in 
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them and to suggest possible ways in which these difficulties 
might be met. 

On Aristotle it can hardly be necessary to say much. 
His philosophy has been pretty thoroughly discussed— 
notably by Edward Caird in his admirable work on The 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers—and the 
defects of his system are generally recognised. For our 
present purpose it is sufficient to note that his conception of 
evolution has the weakness that is almost inseparable from 
any attempt to use potentiality as a principle of explanation. 
**A naked possibility is nothing”; and Aristotle’s “ first 
material’ would seem to be an instance of such a naked 
possibility. Potentiality can receive a positive significance 
only when it is interpreted as meaning that certain features 
that are necessary for complete realisation are not yet 
present. When the young Shakespeare came up from 
Stratford to London, he had no doubt, in a sense, the 
potentiality of writing Othello and Hamlet—i.e. he possessed 
already some of the powers that were necessary for the 
creation of these works. They needed only to be expanded 
and enriched by a larger experience of life and a deeper 
appreciation of its problems. A locomotive resting in a 
siding—to take an illustration of a very different kind—may 
be said to have the potentiality of conveying a train from 
one end of the country to another; but to realise this potenti- 
ality it has to be supplied with water and fuel and the guidance 
of human heads and hands. So also the potentialities that 
lie in any natural elements are only partial aspects of a com- 
plete whole; and they have to wait for their counterparts. 
The birth of a child, for instance, depends upon the bringing 
together of two potentialities that pre-exist in its parents. 
Regarded in this way, it would seem that a potentiality is 
only another name for a part—though of course it may be 
very much the largest part—in some complex whole, for 
which the correlative parts have not yet been provided. 

If all this is granted—if, that is to say, we accept the two 
principles, that “‘ nothing can come of nothing,” and that “a 
naked possibility is nothing ”—it would appear that the only 


conceivable kind of creation must be of the nature of a 


transformation, rather than an absolute beginning ; in other 
words, it must be more or less akin to what is commonly 
described as creation in the arts. When out of two sounds 
there is produced, in Browning’s phrase, ‘‘ not a third sound 
but a star,”’ or when such a transformation is brought about 
as that which he describes in the little poem called Natural 
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Magic, there is in one sense nothing new, but in another 
sense there is what may be very well characterised as a 
miracle—“ a fairy tale, only I saw it!” In order to explain 
how a conception of this kind can be applied on a cosmic 
scale, it may be well to refer to certain theories of creation 
that are more familiar in Oriental countries than they are 
among ourselves. It is of course well known that highly 
speculative theories about the origin and nature of the 
Cosmos have long been current in India, and have appeared 
in many conflicting forms. Certainly one of the most 
common elements in these speculations is the conception of 
a process of Involution and Evolution. Nearly all the great 
Eastern theories recognise an Absolute Reality—generally 
known as Brahman—which, if not the only real existence, 
is at least the source and end of all existing modes. Accord- 
ing to the most extremely monistic theories (represented 
especially by the teaching of Sankarac), which are generally 
taken as being the most typical and profound, this Absolute 
Being, which cannot be in any positive way thought or 
described—except perhaps as being “spiritual ’’ (Atma)—is 
the only being that is genuinely real. The apparent exist- 
ence of a changing universe is properly to be regarded as 
an illusion (Mdya), the result of ignorance (Avidya); and 
what we have chiefly to aim at is to escape from the entangle- 
ment of this illusory appearance. According to the more 
dualistic theories, a certain degree of reality at least may be 
ascribed to the changing world. There really are finite 
spirits, as well as an Absolute Spirit ; and these finite spirits, 
though generally regarded as being, in their essential nature, 
“ con-substantial ’” with the Absolute, become entangled, it 
would seem, in a more or less illusory (or at least transient) 
network of non-spiritual elements, from which they have to 
be gradually released by a very long process of evolution, 
extending throughout a series of reincarnations. This double 
process, of entanglement and release, whether regarded as 
wholly illusory or only partially so, is in some form or other 
recognised in almost all the leading types of Eastern specula- 
tion. According to such theories, there is no real creation 
of something out of nothing, but only the double process— 
whether strictly real or wholly or partially illusory—of 
Involution and Evolution. 

In the more popular forms of Hindu religion, the theory 
of creation is set forth in a more pictorial fashion ; but the 
underlying conception does not appear to be substantially 
different. Out of the impersonal and unknowable Brah- 
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man there issue three great Powers, which may at least be 
imagined as Persons!:—Brahma (the Creator), Vishnu (the 
Preserver), and Siva (the Destroyer). The work of Brahma 
represents the beginning of the process of Involution, that 
of Vishnu its continuance, and that of Siva the gradual dis- 
solution of the world that is thus created by the evolution of 
spirits out of their material entanglements. This more 
popular expression of the underlying doctrine is not only 
interesting from its picturesque mode of presentment, but 
may also suggest possible ways of escaping from some of the 
difficulties that are involved in the more purely speculative 
conceptions. In order to bring this out, it will be well to 
refer to some of the ways in which these difficulties present 
themselves in Western thought. 

Western thought, though sometimes approximating to 
the ideas that are current in the East, is seldom content to 
rest in them—at least in their more extreme forms. Em- 
pedocles no doubt, among the Greeks, had a somewhat 
similar conception of recurring cycles of involution and 
evolution ; but his views would seem to have been stated in 
a more purely materialistic form, without any reference to 
a spiritual Absolute. The conception of eternally recurring 
cycles is to be found also in the writings of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche; and in them at least it is of course directly trace- 
able to Eastern sources; and some other writers might be 
referred to. But there are certain aspects of the conception, 
at least as commonly stated in the East, that nearly always 
repel the Western mind. One is the complete unintelligi- 
bility of the Absolute ; another (which is perhaps essentially 
the same) is the apparent purposelessness of the recurring 
process. In the East it seems often to be thought sufficient 
to represent the process as a sort of play of Brahman,? which 
it would be almost sacrilegious to attempt to explain. This 
can hardly satisfy the more practical Western mind, which 
insists on the attempt to investigate both the how and the 
why. Moreover, in recent times, most of us, even when we 


1 It seems to be common in the East to speak of all powers that appear 
to operate with a certain independence as persons. The tongue, for 
instance, would sometimes be said to be a person. Hence it must not be 
too readily assumed that, when persons are referred to, they are necessarily 
to be supposed to be definitely self-conscious beings. Our modern 
** Behaviourists ’’ would, I suppose, have a good deal of sympathy with 
them in this. 

2 Described, in more picturesque language, as “‘ the Dance of Siva ”’ ; 
for Siva, though conceived as Destroyer, is essentially only the destroyer 
of what is dead. 
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are not Hegelians, have at least learned from Hegel that to 
think of an Absolute without any kind of determination is 
to think simply of pure Being, which is not distinguishable 
from pure nonentity. We are, in general, convinced that, 
if the Absolute is to be discovered at all, it will be found to 
be the most concrete of realities, not the most abstract and 
empty, not something that is to be reached by an everlasting 
No—Neti, Neti. In Great Britain at least this opposition to 
Eastern ways of thinking is, on the whole, pretty obvious. 
We try, though not always very successfully, to get beyond 
the “‘ abstract Universal.” 

Yet it is well to remember that so earnestly practical a 
Western thinker as T. H. Green had to admit (Prolegomena to 
Ethics, p. 86) that 


‘why the mind which the world implies should exhibit 
itself in a world at all, why it should make certain pro- 
cesses of that world organic to a reproduction of itself 
under limitations which the use of such organs involves— 
these are questions which, owing perhaps to those very 
limitations, we are equally unable to avoid asking and 
to answer. We have to content ourselves with saying 
that, strange as it may seem, it is so.” 


It is noteworthy also that the two most remarkable attempts 
that have recently been made in this country to work out a 
constructive theory of the universe—that by F. H. Bradley 
and that by S. Alexander—are not without a considerable 
resemblance to those Eastern speculations to which reference 
has been made. Certainly, Mr Bradley’s Absolute and his 
Degrees of Reality are quite in the spirit of Eastern philo- 
sophy!; and so is his confession of the necessity for a 
certain transcendence of thought in order to apprehend 
ultimate reality. In making an effort, however, to deter- 
mine the characteristics of his Absolute, and in insisting that 
it “‘ lives in its appearances,”’ he seems at least to depart a 
little from the rigours of the more extreme types of Oriental 
thought. Mr Alexander’s relation to the East is, no doubt, 
much less close. He does not, like Mr Bradley, represent 
reality as being in its essence spiritual ; nor does he recognise 
degrees of it (at least not in the same sense). But his con- 
ception of all particular modes of existence as evolving in an 
ascending scale from the aboriginal Space-Time is certainly 


? Oriental thinkers often confess that Hume and Mr Bradley are the 
only British philosophers who make any genuine appeal to them. 
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akin to the Eastern point of view. In one way, indeed, the 
outcome of the speculations of both Bradley and Alexander 
may be said to be more negative than Eastern thought 
commonly is. They are both inclined to reject the idea of 
the persistence of individual personality ; whereas the East, 
so far as it admits the reality of individual life at all (a very 
necessary qualification), always tends to think of it as 
eternally real, and as reproducing itself-through a series of 
successive embodiments in accordance with the law of 
Karma. 

But, on the whole, our British philosophers—even those 
who can be broadly characterised as Idealists—have tended 
to allow more reality to the finite ; and it seems true to say 
that they have been able to do this because they have 
thought of the spiritual nature of man as showing itself, in 
the main, more clearly in the will and the imagination than 
in pure thought. William James and James Ward, and 
those who have been specially influenced by them, have 
laid stress mainly on will; and perhaps Green ought also, 
from this particular point of view, to be classed along with 
them. But Edward Caird and his disciples, and perhaps also 
most of the disciples of Green, have tended rather to make 
imagination prominent ; and there has been a growing dis- 
position, appearing even to some extent among the New 
Realists (notably Professor Laird), to give imagination a 
high place among the creative and interpretative functions 
of the mind. Frohschammer has perhaps the distinction of 
having been the first to suggest, with any definiteness, that 
imagination should be regarded as the creative principle in 
nature; and his work retains a good deal of interest even 
now. Some of the speculations of Samuel Butler, which 
have recently been brought into fresh prominence by James 
Ward and by Richard Lemon, pointed in a similar direction ; 
and the creative function of imagination was strongly 
emphasised by Ribot. Anticipations may, of course, be 
found also in many earlier writers. But it is chiefly Mr 
Douglas Fawcett who has claimed for imagination, first in 
his book on The World as Imagination and more recently 
and more clearly in his Divine Imagining, the whole work of 
creative activity throughout the Cosmos. His -contention 
that imagination is a more comprehensive principle, and 
more capable of being taken as an explanation of creative 
evolution, than any other single principle that can be named, 
seems to me to be completely convincing. My doubt is only 
whether any single principle is adequate for such a purpose, 
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unless it is understood in such a way as really to include 
others. 

The defects of imagination, when taken as the sole 
principle of explanation, come out pretty clearly in the 
course of Mr Fawcett’s own exposition. He has to represent 
imagination as being in itself blind. It creates, he says, 
‘as the lark sings.” He even describes some of the results 
of its creation as due to “ chance ”—whatever that may 
mean!; and yet he evidently believes that its creative 
activity may be confidently trusted to lead in the end to 
some “ far-off ‘divine event,” in which evil will be com- 
pletely eliminated, and the highest good fully achieved. 
There is surely some lack of coherence in such a view. It 
needs to be supplemented by the recognition of some guiding 
principles that are not blind or liable to be interfered with 
by fortuitous happenings. If imagination is to accomplish 
what Mr Fawcett expects of it, it must, I think, be assumed 
to be controlled by reason and guided by the conception of 
value. Yet I agree with him in believing that imagination 
is the best name for that central activity by which the 
creative work may be supposed to be initiated and carried 
through; and I think he has rendered a very valuable 
service to philosophy by the emphasis that he has laid upon 
this principle. It seems, in fact, to correspond to what is 
called Brahma in the Eastern mythology; but it has to be 
supported by the sustaining principle of Reason, which may 
perhaps not unfairly be regarded as corresponding to Vishnu ; 
and it must be guided throughout the process of evolution 
by Siva, if we may interpret this as meaning the choice of 
good and the rejection of evil.’ 

In thus describing the process of creation in terms of 
Eastern mythology, I believe I am not departing very 
widely from what has been in Mr Fawcett’s mind. I have 
reason to think that he would admit at least that his general 
view is pretty closely related to the more monistic types of 
Vedantism, of which the popular mythology may on the 
whole be regarded as a pictorial expression. His theory 
differs from that of the Vedantists chiefly by the substitution 
of imagination for Maya or Avidya; and this is not a very 
great change, so long as imagination is conceived as working 


1 He has recently made some further explanation of his meaning in 
Mind ; but it still seems to call for more definite exposition and defence. 

2 This seems to be the most rational interpretation of the three great 
Hindu divinities ; but of course in the popular religion there is very little 
trace of such an interpretation. 
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blindly. This view corresponds to the Kantian conception 
of imagination, as a “ blind faculty working in the depths 
of the soul’; and, if we suppose that it is by such a faculty 
that the creative activity of the Cosmos is carried on, we 
are certainly not far removed from the common Oriental 
view of the creative process as a meaningless (or at least 
unintelligible) play. Now, it must be admitted that there 
are aspects of the Universe, as we know it, that suggest such 
a fortuitous happening. It will be remembered that even 
Hegel spoke of the first stages in the life of nature as a sort 
of Bacchantic dance. But, if we are ever to have any 
understanding of the ordered unity of the Cosmos, we must, 
: it would seem, assume that into this blind initial play there 
: somehow enters the shaping power of reason, which, in 
| Goethe’s phrase, “‘ binds it with enduring thoughts ”— 







































** Das Werdende, das ewig wirkt und lebt, 
Umfass’ euch mit der Liebe holden Schranken, 
Und was in schwankender Erscheinung schwebt, 
Befestiget mit dauernden Gedanken.” 


Finally, Purpose, or, in Plato’s phrase, the Form of Good, 
or, in Goethe’s, the Bond of Love, gives a direction to the 
whole, the persistent effort after the realisation of what 
is best. 

I have taken these three aspects in the structure of the 
Universe in the order that is suggested by the Hindu myth- 
ology ; and for our present purpose this appears to be the 
natural order, since the process of development has to be 
conceived as proceeding from the lowest to the highest. 
We start with imagination as the creative power that sets 
the whole in motion. ‘Im Anfang war die That.” For 
other purposes a different order might be preferable. For 
the purpose of pure philosophy it is probably right to start 
with reason, as Hegel does, proceeding from that through 
nature to spirit; and for the purpose of spiritual interpre- 
tation it may be right to start, as Plato does, with the con- 
ception of what is best, explaining the creation on the ground 
that God is free from envy, or, more positively, as in Chris- 
tian theology, that God is Love. Whichever way we take, 
we have somehow to recognise the three aspects—a primeval 
material, certain forms of order, and the struggle towards 
perfection. At any rate, the fact that the view that I have 
been trying to indicate appears to fit in so well with the ideas 
of the Vedanta and with the Platonic and Hegelian philo- 
sophies, with the theologies of Hinduism and Christianity, 
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and with the poetic intuitions of Goethe, gives me some con- 
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hs fidence in believing that it cannot be very far from the truth. 
ty Doubtless, however, there are many objections that may be 
ve urged against it, some that may well strike us as formidable, 
al and even overwhelming. I cannot hope to remove them, 
st but I must at least try to deal with a few of them. In order 
re to make them more pointed and emphatic, it may be well to 
ch put them into the mouth of an imaginary opponent. 
n First Objection.—Your statement seems to amount to 
rt saying that we have to suppose that there are three Gods— 
y one of them, I should imagine, rather like a Devil. Do you 
t, really mean to imply that the Source from which all things 
re come is to be thought of as a Unity that splits itself up into 
n three separate Beings; and that one of these—the first in 
point of time—is so ignorant or so malicious as to create a 
sort of Chaos, a general mess which the other two have to 
do their best to clear up? Is that the way in which you 
propose to deal with the problem of Evil? If so, it certainly 
does not strike me as very satisfactory. Do you mean that 
we have to recognise what has been described as a “ meta- 
, physical Fall,”’ and, if so, how exactly do you suppose that it 
e came about ? 
t Answer.—That is not quite my meaning. Evidently I 
have not succeeded in making my meaning clear, and per- 
2 haps I may again fail to do so. In reality, I accept the 
- solution of the problem of Evil that has been most definitely 
> put forward by James Ward, making use of a hint that was 
. thrown out by G. H. Howison. To state it as simply as I 





can, we have to suppose that God—being, as Plato said, 
“free from envy ”—sought to ‘create Creators” as like 
Himself as possible. For this purpose it was necessary to 
provide a world not yet fully ordered. As for the “ three 
Gods,” I have assumed that the Hindu mythology may be 
interpreted as implying that we have to recognise three 
fundamental aspects in the evolution, of the Cosmos. The 
one that is most directly creative would seem to be of the 
nature of what has been called a going out of self. You 
may call this a “ Fall” if you like; but, as Browning says, 
“* we fall to rise.”” ‘‘ Die to live ” is perhaps the most funda- 
mental law of the universe. It may be that Love, even in 
the Highest, can only realise its aims through emptying out 
its being into others. This involves a threefold process ; 
and, when we try to picture it, it yields something more or 
less akin to the Hindu mythology. 

Second Objection—But who made those “laws of the 
Vou. XXI.—No. 2. 8* 
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universe” of which you speak ? Do we not come back to the 
old dilemma ?—The Source from which the universe springs 
must be deficient either in power or in goodness. How futile, 
for instance, is Browning’s argument in Ferishiah’s Fancies | 
At most he only shows that in our world, as it happens to 
be constituted, evil is sometimes a means to good. But, if 
there were “‘ any God of power,” surely He could have so 
arranged the world that good would have been produced 
without any evil. I put it to you now—If you had the 
creating of a universe, would you begin by making a chaos ? 
Would you not try from the outset to shape it more nearly 
to the heart’s desire ? Would you permit, for example, the 
tortures that helpless animals have often to endure? And 
would you make a race of thinking beings so degraded that 
some of the ablest of them spend a large part of their time 
considering how they may most expeditiously kill one 
another ? Of course you would not. No one would attri- 
bute such deliberate malice even to a Nero or a Borgia. Are 
we to postulate a God who is more degraded than these ? 
Or is there some adverse Fate by which His good intentions 
are frustrated ? 

Answer.—I am afraid I should not know how to set about 
the creation of a universe. I should be pretty hard put to 
it even to create a song. But, if I were ever called upon to 
produce a “‘ sweet song,” I believe I should be bound to put 
into it some “sad thought ”’; and, if it could be conceived to 
be my business to create a universe, I think I would at least 
want to leave a place in it for adventure, for effort, for trial 
and error, for free choice, for self-sacrifice, for sympathy. 
A world without these would seem to me to be a much poorer 
world than the world we know. And I do not see how any 
of these ingredients in its composition would be possible 
without something of the nature of what we call evil—some 
pain, some eating of one’s bread with tears, some regret, 
some anxiety, even some remorse, and, in general, some room 
for progressive achievement. I admit that the arguments 
in Ferishtah’s Fancies are not altogether convincing ; but at 
least they serve to suggest a fruitful line of reflection. And 
you remember that phrase of Browning’s in another place— 


“Starved, feasted, despaired—been happy ! ”’ 


Can one really conceive any human blessedness worth havi 
that should not at least include a full comprehension of the 
experience of its absence? How much more glorious is the 
life of such a man as Shakespeare, with all its sadness and 
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imperfection, but also with all the wealth of its comprehen- 
sive understanding, with all its ‘‘ knowledge of good and evil,” 
than that of any imaginable Adam in his paradise! I con- 
fess that the sufferings of animals are harder to condone. 
They do not appear to have any similar compensations. 
Perhaps we need a new Milton to justify the ways of God 
to animals. In their case, at least, it hardly seems possible 
to take an optimistic view of the universe without supposing 
—as is commonly done in the East—that they are on their 
way to some higher destiny. This may be necessary in the 
case of human beings as well. Here we come up against a 
very large problem, with which I cannot even attempt to 
deal satisfactorily at present. It is obvious that we should 
need a much larger opportunity for discussion even to touch 
upon the fringes of the speculations that would thus be 
opened up. But it is clear at least that many possibilities 
may be available in that direction. We need not assume 
that the modes of life that fall within our ordinary experi- 
ence are the only modes that exist; and we can hardly 
do more than guess how the limitations of these modes 
might be rounded off by a more enlarged knowledge and 
experience. 

As to the question of power, I may at least state at once 
that I cannot attach any meaning to an omnipotence that 
should be capable of overruling the fundamental conditions 
of intelligibility. Hegel described his Logic as an exposition 
of the nature of ‘“‘ God before the creation of the world ”— 
i.e., as I understand it, a statement of the general conditions 
upon which the creation of any intelligible world must depend. 
It was a great undertaking—perhaps the greatest in the 
history of philosophical speculation. I do not venture to 
determine how far it was successfully carried out. The 
recent work of Mr Sedlak shows at least that the effort still 
retains some vitality, At any rate, I am pretty fully con- 
vinced that there are conditions implied in the creation of 
an intelligible world ; and that it is mere nonsense to think 
of an omnipotence that could override such conditions. 

Third Objection.—Then we come back to Leibniz’s “‘ best 
of all possible worlds.” I suppose you would say that 


‘* Every part is full of vice, 
Yet the whole mass a paradise!” 


It seems to me that a whole is, after all, the sum of its parts, 
and cannot be altogether unaffected by their good or ill. 
At any rate, on your showing, it would not be easy to defend 
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the creative principle against the charge of doing evil that 
good may come of it. 

Answer.—I do not believe that all the parts are full of 
vice. At however high a rate we may estimate the evils in 
the world, I think it would be found—even taking things 
part by part—that they are far surpassed by the good that 
is in it. Nor do I think that the whole mass is a paradise, 
if you mean the whole that exists at any particular time. 
I only think that it may be made into a paradise. It is full 
of opportunities for the development of goodness and beauty ; 
and such opportunities, though the use of them may involve 
pain and temporary frustration, cannot be regarded as evil. 
It is for us to make sure that the opportunities that are pre- 
sented to us are utilised to the utmost. That is our part in 
the work of creation. As Carlyle said :— 


“‘ It is great, and there is no other greatness. To 
make some nook of God’s Creation a little fruitfuller, 
better, more worthy of God; to make some human 
hearts a little wiser, manfuller, happier, more blessed, 
less accursed! It is work for a God.” 


A sane optimism does not mean that all is well, but only 
that all can be made well; and that a good part of the well- 
ness lies in our making it. 

Fourth Objection.—I see then that, in spite of your 
references to Oriental mystics, you are not one of those 
who deny the reality of time. But I suppose I need hardly 
remind you that there are considerable difficulties about 
that. When did the time-series begin, and when will it 
end? Is any beginning or end conceivable? And, if it 
never began or ended, what meaning can there be in speaking 
of creation, or of the achievement of a “ divine event,” or 
of the realisation of any kind of perfection? An eternal 
flow, on the other hand, is surely an inconceivable mon- 
strosity. Even Carlyle, to whom you have referred, with all 
his enthusiasm for action, seems to have believed that from 
the divine point of view there is no sequence, but an eternal 
present. 

Answer.—It is certainly not necessary to remind me of 
these difficulties. I have had them constantly before me. 
But there is no need to exaggerate them. Everyone allows 
that time is real enough in one sense. It is a real condition 
of our human experience. Whatever occurs, occurs in a 
successive order; and every occurrence has a beginning and 
an end. But it may well be that occurring is only a partial 
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aspect of the Cosmos. Changes may take place within a 
system that does not change. This I take to have been the 
meaning of Parmenides. The most obvious way of figuring 
such a possibility to ourselves is to think of the time process 
as returning into itself. Recent physical discoveries have 
led many people to think of a curvature in space. It may be 
that, if we went far enough to the East, we should find our- 
selves returning at the West. This is obviously true of 
movements on the surface of the earth, and it may. very well 
be true of space in general. And it does not seem altogether 
inconceivable that a similar statement may be true of time 
as well. Of course, I know that this is a very difficult con- 
ception ; and to make it fully intelligible would require much 
more discussion than can at present be given to it. It may 
be well to add, however, that, though a beginning in time 
seems inconceivable, a beginning of time does not present 
an equal difficulty. It must be borne in mind also that, 
according to the theory of imaginal creation, the whole of 
our experience is somewhat of the texture of a dream. That 
appears to be the element of truth in the Eastern doctrine 
of Maya. But it would seem at least that it is a dream that 
has great significance and beauty, when it is regarded in its 
entirety, or, in Mr Fawcett’s language, when it is fully 
“conscired”’; and, at any rate, it really is dreamt. It 
really is an aspect of the Cosmos, though it may be only a 
limited aspect. 

Fifth Objection.—It may be so. But does not your con- 
ception imply at least the rejection of the principle, ex nihilo 
nihil fit. Mr Fawcett, to whom you have frequently referred, 
appears quite frankly to abandon it. So does Dr Schiller. 
It would seem to be of the very essence of the imaginative 
creation, that it “‘ gives to airy nothing a local habitation 
and a name.” At the beginning of the creative process, 
there is presumably nothing but the threefold Source; and 
apparently all the variety of the world that we know is 
evolved out of that simple beginning. This appears to me 
to be a sort of magic; and, if once we recognise magic— 
except in the sense in which Browning spoke of “ natural 
magic ’—there is surely an end of philosophy. Anything 
may then come from anything, or from nothing. 

Answer.—I agree that we must not appeal to magic or 
to chance, however tempting it may be to do so. It is well 
to remember, however, that even so rigid a rationalist as 
Hegel admitted an element of what might be called “ con- 
tingency.” We have to recognise, I think, that the evolu- 
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tionary process is really creative. It at least involves the 
bringing of order out of a sort of chaos. But it does not 
appear to me that this is properly to be described. as the 
making of something out of nothing. Rather we may say 
that what comes into being is, in essence, already contained 
within its Source. Plotinus appears to me to be somewhat 
instructive on this point. The admirable expositions by 
the Dean of St Paul’s have served to clear up many of his 
obscurities. It is one of the fundamental conceptions of 
Plotinus, that all that appears throughout the time process 
has its eternal counterpart in the unchanging Source from 
which it springs. I cannot altogether follow the particular 
way in which this doctrine was stated by Plotinus. Perhaps 
it was not: intended to be taken quite literally. What I 
should be inclined to say is, that imagination does not really 
give a form and name (Nama Rupa, as they say in the East) 
to “‘ airy nothing.”” What it does is rather to give a temporal 
expression to an eternal meaning. Both the meaning and 
the power of expression are already contained within the 
Source. 

Siath Objection.—Perhaps you may evade Scylla by some 
such device; but are you not thereby exposing yourself to 
Charybdis ? If the whole process is substantially contained 
within the Source from which it springs, it would seem that 
the idea that we have any part in the work of creation is a 

ure illusion. It is all pre-determined and, I suppose, all 

nown from start to finish. We are only puppets pulled by 
wires. What real sense can there be, then, in saying that 
there has been a “ creation of creators ”’ ? 

Answer.—The same sense in which it is true to say that 
a poet creates asong. I suppose anyone who had a thorough 
knowledge of the inner life of Shakespeare and of the condi- 
tions in which he lived (if, indeed, such a thorough knowledge 
is conceivable) might have foreseen that he would write 
Hamlet. It is none the less true that he did write it, and that 
it was well worth writing, and that no one else could have 
done it. It did not exist until he created it; but, on the 
other hand, he did not create it out of nothing; and he was 
certainly no puppet. Even the characters that he created 
were not puppets. They have an independent life of their 
own, which he could not have nabenualty changed without 
absurdity. This applies even when they had no definite 
historical foundation. To explain a thing, or to foresee it, 
does not make it any the less real. Wordsworth complained 
that the poetry of Goethe was “ not inevitable enough.” 
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Whatever may be thought of the criticism,’ it certainly seems 
true that the best creative work is inevitable. To create is 
not to make, but fully as much to discover. Professor 
Alexander has given a good illustration of this, with reference 
to George Eliot.? 

Seventh Objection.—Well, I see that you have at least some 
sort of answers to the most obvious difficulties that have 
occurred to me. But I must confess that your explanations 
leave me still decidedly cold. I feel about them somewhat 
as Hume seems to have felt about the theories of Berkeley, 
when he said that they admitted of no answer, but produced 
no conviction. Not that I must be taken to allow that the 
views that you have put forward do really admit of no answer. 
You have yourself confessed that there are some features in 
your speculations that call for much more explanation ; and 
I doubt whether any amount of explanation could remove 
the fundamental paradoxes that are contained in them— 
especially in the idea of time returning into itself. But I 
grant that it is too much to expect that all the difficulties 
should be removed in a short discourse. But at least I must 
say that the theory produces no conviction. Perhaps the 
same could be said about a good many recent speculations. 
Fantastic as your rehabilitation of Orientalism may appear, 
it is probably not more so than the doctrines that have been 
propounded by Mr Bradley and Professor Alexander—not to 
mention others; but at least these two have made heroic 
efforts to remove the difficulties that their theories contain. 
It must be admitted also that it is not only professional 
philosophers who involve us, in these latter days, in bewilder- 
ing paradoxes. The physical. sciences have become almost 
equally shocking to common sense. I have a good deal of 
sympathy with those pathetic verses :— 


“We thought that lives were straight, and Euclid true ; 
God said, Let Einstein be, and all’s askew ! ” 


As for philosophy, it has no doubt always been something 
of a chartered libertine. Kant, as we know, thought the 
speculations of Leibniz no better than the dreams of a 
Ghostseer. I admit that, in many quarters, this would not 
now be regarded as much of a disparagement. Perhaps we 


1 It is not true of Goethe’s songs, but perhaps it may be admitted to 
have a large measure of truth with reference to Wilhelm Meister and the 
second part of Faust. The recent Life by Hume Brown throws a good deal 
of light on this. 

* Space, Time, and Deity, vol, ii. p. 221. 
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may never find a philosophy that is wholly satisfying, and 
free from apparent absurdities. Hence I am not disposed 
to press my objections further. For the present, at least, 
I may content myself with this further comment upon the 
view that you have been propounding. 

Surely, I would urge, it is not, after all, very far removed 
from that theory of Berkeley which Hume and others found 
so unconvincing. You profess to be something of a realist, 
as I understand; yet your universe is confessedly a world 
of dreams. Are you not just as much of a subjectivist as 
Berkeley was ?—perhaps more ; for he at least admitted the 
separate reality of spirits, which, in your semi-Oriental 
imaginings, would appear to have been almost dissolved away. 

Answer.—It is hardly surprising that a theory based 
largely on the working of imagination should seem somewhat 
fantastic. I feel this myself with regard to a great deal 
that is contained in Mr Fawcett’s exposition; and it is 
largely on that account that I have been compelled to supple- 
_ ment it by other elements. I have been specially empha- 
sising the imaginative aspect, partly because it is the one 
that contains most novelty ; but thought and valuation are 
also there in the background to give things stability. The 
universe is, on any theory, something of a mystery; and I 
think it probable that it will always remain so for us. And 
I see no particular harm in believing that our world may, 
in the end, turn out to be, in Wordsworth’s phrase, “‘ an un- 
substantial, fairy place.” With all its apparent solidity, I 
am persuaded that it is pretty thin at bottom. Yet I do 
not admit that I can properly be described as a Berkeleyan. 
Berkeley, if I understand him rightly, thought—at least in 
the earlier phases of his speculation—that the material 
universe consisted, in reality, of ideas in the mind. I believe 
that it is rather to be conceived as an eject, shaped by imagi- 
nation, under the guidance of reason and love. it is certainly 
true that I have not worked out this theory in such a manner 
as to remove all difficulties and carry complete conviction. 
The difficulty about time, however, which is the greatest, I 
have attempted to deal with elsewhere; and I hope to 
return to it again. Happily the greater part of the general 
conception has been already worked out by abler hands 
than mine. For I do not conceive that the general view 
that I have been trying to set forth differs in any essential 
respect from that which was developed by Hegel. There 
are some weaknesses in Hegel’s exposition, especially with 

1 Elements of Constructive Philosophy, book iii., chap. iv. 
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regard to the philosophy of Nature. He was more successful 
in dealing with what is universal and necessary than with 
what is particular and contingent. It has seemed to me 
that for the latter there is required a fuller recognition of the 
function of imagination. But I am not a dogmatist, and I 
am not particularly anxious to carry conviction. I am only 
engaged in trying to discover truth; and I do not find it a 
very easy thing todo. Vaihinger has recently been instruct- 
ing us with regard to the philosophy of “ als ob.” It may be 
that any theory that we can put forward about the ultimate 
constitution of the Cosmos is only to be accepted as a state- 
ment of what may for the present be taken as if it were true. 
Even Mr Fawcett, who is a pretty bold speculator, seems to 
admit this much. The absolute truth may not be entirely 
within our reach. That, I suppose, is the ultimate justifi- 
cation for those symbols and metaphors of which most of 
the great religions are full ; as well as for the myths of Plato. 
‘** Alles Vergangliche ist nur ein Gleichnis ” ; and it is pro- 
bable that all our attempts to interpret creation are among 
the things that are vergdnglich—or, in Emerson’s phrase, 
‘**good for this trip only.” But, at any rate, the chief 
images that I have been using have persisted for thousands 
of years. As for Einstein, I doubt whether the exact signi- 
ficance of his discoveries has yet been made clear. 

There is certainly a sense in which a moderate agnosticism, 
or even a moderate pragmatism, is our most reasonable atti- 
tude. About many of the ultimate problems of the universe, 
I suspect that most of us must still be prepared to say 
ignoramus, and perhaps even ignorabimus; and must be 
satisfied with those hypotheses that appear at present to 
work. Pragmatism, as a theory of truth, seems false; but 
what are called the ‘“ pragmatic tests’ have considerable 
value. A philosophy that knows its business is not apt to 
be very self-confident. .We have become accustomed to 
speak of a “ dim religious light ’ ; and I am ready to allow 
that the light of philosophy is still somewhat dim. Lessing 
and others have told us that they preferred the search for 
truth to its attainment. I would not go so far as that. If 
we did not want to attain it, we could not really be seeking 
it. But I have a certain degree of sympathy with Browning’s 
confession: ‘‘ Man I am, and man would be”; and I have 
a suspicion that if in any complete sense we had attained 
the truth, we should have ceased to be human. We should 
at least have reached Nirvana. It is probably all that we 
can hope for in this present existence, to gain enough insight 
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to enable us to realise that the riddle of the universe need 
not be supposed to be forever insoluble. In the strength of 
that conviction—being persuaded that we are not absolutely 
marooned in the midst of chaos, forlorn intellects in an unin- 
telligible environment—we may turn our attention to the 
great problem that, especially in such times as the present, 
most nearly concerns us, that of the betterment of human 
life, the gradual realisation of the ultimate values. It is in 
that direction, working within the limits of possible human 
experience, that we can most hopefully realise the meaning 
of creation. Human creation is a fairly intelligible reality, 
whatever may be thought of divine creation ; and the former 
may be expected to throw light on the latter. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 


LONDON. 
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THE IDEA OF EVOLUTION 
THE IDEA OF GOD. 


EDMOND G. A. HOLMES, M.A. 


AND 


SLow.y but surely the idea of evolution is undermining the 
foundations of orthodox Christian theology. For a static 
conception of the universe was the cement in which those 
foundations were laid; and as the idea of evolution makes 
headway and the static conception falls into disrepute, the 
foundations of the orthodox theology, which have long shown 
signs of instability, will become more and more unstable, 
and at last, in the fullness of time, the whole structure will 
totter to its fall. 

When I say that the idea of evolution is undermining the 
foundations of orthodox theology, I mean, first and foremost, 
that it is tending to revolutionise our conception of God. 
The change from a static to a dynamic view of things, from 
the category of esse to the category of fieri, is bound to have 
this effect. For the Creator of Being and the Source (and 
Goal) of Becoming are, as concepts, at opposite poles of 
human thought. 

What do we mean by the word God? Underlying all 
usages of the word ‘“‘ God” is the idea of power ewerted by 
spiritual agency. All religions are, in their varying ways 
and degrees, animistic. In all of them it seems to be taken 
for granted that the source of divine power is anima, a 
spirit like that of man himself. From the most primitive 
form of Nature-worship up to the purest and most exalted 
form of Theism, from the most grotesque idol up to the God 
whose way is in the sea, and whose path is in the great waters, 
and whose footsteps are not known, the tendency to ascribe 
causative power to spiritual agency is at work, linking all 
creeds together and making all religions one. 

This tendency throws light, if not on the nature of God, 
227 
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at least on the nature of man. Whatever form religion may 
take, it is always an effort at self-interpretation on the part 
of man. If religion as such is incurably animistic, the reason 
is that in his anima or spirit man discerns what is most real 
in himself. This is his earliest effort at self-interpretation ; 
and it will, in a sense, dominate all his later efforts and there- 
fore all his higher creeds. For the development of religion 
will keep pace with the development of the human spirit ; 
and through all the phases of its development the human 
spirit will continue to believe in itself. 

The truer and more penetrative is man’s interpretation of 
himself, the loftier and purer is his religion, and the wider is 
the sphere of the dominion, the greater the power, and the 
more exalted the character of his Gods. At its highest level, 
the highest that it has yet reached, religion rises to the con- 
ception of the universe as a Cosmos or ordered whole,—the 
reflexion of the unity in multiplicity, of which man, as a 
spiritual being, is conscious in himself; and it affirms the 
unity of the universe by placing at the heart of it, or 
placing in command of it, or in some other way placing it 
under the control of, one supreme omnipotent Spirit, who 
is a glorificd replica of what is best and highest and most 
real in man. 

What are the cardinal attributes of this supreme Spirit, 
whom we may now speak of, simply, as God? There are 
four aspects of his own being which man, in the course of his 
unceasing effort at self-interpretation, has learned to recog- 
nise, consciously or sub-consciously, as fundamental : 

1. He realises that his spirit is the unifying principle in 
his complex being. 

2. He realises that what is most real in himself is his 
spirit ; that his spirit is his self; that in virtue of his spirit 
he is intrinsically real. 

3. He realises that his spirit, gua will, is a centre of pro- 
ductive activity, a fountain-head of causative force. 

4. He realises, perhaps unknown to himself, that he has 
an infinite capacity for self-development, and therefore for 
self-transcendence. 

If he is to make God in his own image, he must endow 
him with these four fundamental properties; but in doing 
so he must, as it were, think of them sub specie ewternitatis, he 
must think away the limitations of time and space under 
which they operate, or seem to operate, in himself. He 
must think of God as the supreme principle of unity in the 
universe ; and therefore as Eternally One. He must think of 
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him as the ultimate principle of reality, as the Eternal Essence 
of all things. He must think of him as the fountain-head of 
all power, as the cause of all things, as the world’s Eternal 
Source. He must think of him as eternally self-transcendent, 
as the Eternal Beyond, the Eternal Goal. 

In what relation does God, as so conceived, stand to 
the world of our experience ? Theologians sometimes draw 
a distinction between the Immanent and the Transcendent 
God. Accepting this distinction as provisionally valid, we 
may say that, as the eternal principle of oneness, of reality, 
and of causation, God is immanent in the world of our experi- 
ence, but that, in virtue of his capacity for self-transcen- 
dence, which is as it were the fourth dimension of his being, 
he eternally transcends our world. And yet, as the Immanent 
God, being at the heart of Nature, must needs be the life of 
man’s life and the soul of man’s soul, so the transcendence of 
God seems, in some sort, to crown and complete the self- 
transcendence of man. In his capacity for self-transcen- 
dence, man has a ladder which reaches from earth to the 
highest heaven. But however high he may climb, to what- 
ever unimaginable height of spiritual development he may 
attain, there will always be a Beyond. And in this Eternal 
Beyond—the “ Infinity ” of man’s evolutionary “ series ”— 
we have the unrevealed, the hidden, the Transcendent God. 

We have now to ask ourselves the most crucial of all 
questions : Does God transcend the world of our experience 
from within or from without? If the Immanent God is 
a reality, it stands to reason that what God transcends is 
his own immanence in Nature, and that therefore he tran- 
scends the world of our experience from within, not from 
without. . 

So one feels inclined to say. But this is not the answer 
which the orthodox theology of the West has given or is as 
yet disposed to give. Catholic doctrine is the central axis of 
Christian orthodoxy, and this is how the Catholic Church 
has recently defined the attributes of God : 


“The Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church be- 
lieves and professes that there is one living and true 
God, Creator and Lord of Heaven and earth, omni- 
potent, eternal, immense, incomprehensible, infinite in 
intellect and will, and in all perfection ; who being One, 
singular, absolutely simple and unchangeable spiritual 
substance is to be regarded as distinct really and in 
essence from the world, most blessed in and from Him. 
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self, and unspeakably elevated above all things that 
exist or can be conceived, except Himself.” 


That we may the better realise how far-reaching and all- 
controlling is the difference between the two conceptions of 
Divine transcendence, let us study the genesis of the ortho- 
dox creed. Man creates God in his own image; and his 
vision of God is therefore the reflexion of his interpretation 
of himself. And not of himself only. He interprets himself 
through the medium of his interpretation of the world around 
him. And he interprets the world around him through the 
medium of his interpretation of himself. 

Now we must distinguish between his conscious and his 
sub-conscious interpretation of himself and the world around 
him. Consciously he is a materialist and a dualist, and he 
takes a static view of the world. Sub-consciously he realises 
the inadequacy of his unformulated philosophy, disputes its 
assumptions, and tries to correct the aberrations of his con- 
scious thought. On these two cardinal facts are hinged all 
- his philosophy and all his religion. 

What conception of God will be formed by a particular 
people or a particular age will depend on whether the theo- 
logy of that age or that people comes under the control of 
man’s conscious or his sub-conscious thought. In the theo- 
logy of the West and the Near East the influence of man’s 
conscious thought has predominated, with the result that 
the creeds of Israel, of Christendom, and of Islam have shaped 
themselves in the main in response to the intellectual needs 
and demands of the average man. 

In support of this statement I will, for the present, con- 
tent myself with calling one witness into court. In philo- 
sophy proper—speculative philosophy, original thinking about 
great matters—the sub-conscious self struggles up towards 
the light of consciousness and tries to interpret itself, and to 
interpret the world through its interpretation of itself. In 
the Far East philosophy proper has identified itself more or 


less closely with theology. In the West it has either ignored . 


theology or committed suicide by consenting to work within 
the limits which official theology has prescribed. Why has 
philosophy proper either ignored theology in the West, or 
been its obsequious servant? Because theology has pre- 
sented to it as the goal of its labours certain definite con- 
clusions, which it was bound either to ignore or to undo 


1 One of the “ decrees ” of the Vatican Council of 1870. See Outlines of 
Dogmatic Theology, by Rev. S. J. Hunter, S.J., vol. ii. p. 79. 
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itself by accepting. And the reason why theology has so 
misconceived the function of philosophy proper, which is 
nothing if not free, is that it has itself been dominated by, 
and received its first principles from, the crude, self-confident, 
unphilosophical philosophy of the conscious self, of the 
average man. | 

From one point of view this has been the strength of 
religion in Jewry, in Christendom, and in Islam, for it 
has brought the theistic conception, which has many 
merits, within the reach of ordinary, simple-minded, unen- 
lightened men. From another point of view it has been the 
weakness of religion ; for the average man is a poor thinker, 
and he must needs keep the creeds which he controls down 
to the level of his commonplace thought. 

The philosophy of the average man is at work moulding 
his theology, even when the latter has risen to the conception 
of one universe, and one God. Let us see what form this 
moulding process may be expected to take. As a materialist 
(metaphysically speaking) the average man postulates the 
intrinsic reality of the material, or outward and visible world. 
But he is something more than a materialist. His animism, 
though instinctive rather than reasoned, seems to belong to 
the borderland between his conscious and ‘his sub-conscious 
self. And, as an animist, he postulates the intrinsic reality 
of his own and all other spirits. Spirits and matter—both real, 
but the former more real! than the latter in that they have 
power and dominion over it,—these are for him the all of 
being, the totality of existent things, possible as well as 
actual. And by matter he means what is perceptible, 
actually or potentially, by his bodily senses. The idea of 
there being planes of objective and quasi-material ,being 
which are imperceptible by his bodily senses but which might 
conceivably reveal themselves to “ clairvoyant ”’ senses, is 
one which he has never entertained, and which, if it were 
presented to him, he would probably laugh to scorn. 

How did the universe, as the average man conceives 
it, come to be? Such as it is now, it has always been 
since it began to be. . As a dualist, whose thought has con- 
formed to the exigencies of language, with its many pairs 
of antithetical terms, man knows of no medium between 
being and non-being. As a “ staticist”’ (if there is such a 


1 If he were asked whether there were degrees in reality, he would 
probably say,No. As a dualist he could not say otherwise. But, unknown 
to himself, he does undoubtedly ascribe a higher reality—higher in kind, 
if not in degree—to spirit than to matter. 
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word) he rejects—or rather he has never consciously con- 
sidered—the idea of becoming, as a possible substitute, in 
the region of first principles, for that of being. How, then, 
did the universe come to be? For an answer to this ques- 
tion he turns to his own experience. He is a maker of things ; 
and the things that he makes are distinct from himself. 
And what is creative, or, to use a humbler word, productive, 
in him is his anima or spirit. Must he not infer from this 
that the world has been made by a Supreme Spirit, just as a 
table or a chair is made by man himself; that, like the table 
_or the chair, it is a finished product of causative force ; and 
that as the maker of chairs or tables is distinct from the 
things which he makes, so the Cause of all things is distinct, 
*‘ really and in essence,” from his handiwork, the world ? 
Must he not conclude, in other words, that the whole material 
world and all the spirits who dwell in it, except one, have been 
made by that One Spirit, who existed before they did and 
will continue to exist when they, or so much of them as is 
perishable, have ceased to be, and who now dwells apart 
from them, enfolded in his own glory ? 

In these conclusions we have the nucleus of theistic 
theology. This theology is a natural and necessary stage 
in the evolution of religion. But the static view of things 
which helped to mould it will tempt the orthodox believer 
to assume that it is the final stage. The words “ evolution 
of religion ” have no meaning for him. Religion is either true 
or not true. Here the dualism of popular thought asserts 
itself. There have been and still are many religions which 
are not true. There is and will always be one religion which 
is true. 

So the theist argues; but it would be a misfortune for 
the world if his argument were sound. For the pity of it is 
that when man has risen to the conception of the unity of 
the universe, reflecting itself in the oneness of God, the next 
step that he takes destroys that unity by breaking up the 
totality of things into two worlds—the Supernatural world 
which is the abode of God, and the world of Nature which is 
the abode of man, and by fixing between these worlds, in 
response to the demands of static and dualistic thought, a 
gulf which is as unfathomable and—in the order of nature— 
as impassable as the gulf which separates Being from non- 
Being, Yes from No. 

Will man acquiesce in the permanent alienation of God 
from Nature? If God had made a perfect world, as he might 
have been expected to do, and if the world had remained 
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perfect, the need for intercourse with God might not have 
been felt. But the world of our experience is far from 
perfect : 


“What? Did the hand, then, of the potter shake ? ” 


In the story of the Fall man has explained to himself 
why the handiwork of an all-good, all-wise, and all-powerful 
Creator has so many defects. The interest of the story is 
psychological. When man ate the forbidden fruit God exiled 
him from his presence. But the reason why he did so was 
that whoever told the story had already exiled God. The 
Fall, as the product of man’s imagination, did but register 
an accomplished fact. From the very beginning of things— 
in the order of thought, not of time—the gulf between 
Creator and Creation, between Supernature and Nature, 
between God and man, was wide and deep. 

But the gulf had, at all costs, to be bridged. Through 
the inadequacy of his thinking man had driven God into 
exile; but he could not do without God, and he had no 
choice but to invite him to return. It was easier, however, 
to exile God than to recall him. If God was to renew his 
intercourse with man he must do so on his own terms, at his 
own pleasure, and in his own way. Man had super- 
naturalised the being of God; and it was as a Supernatural 
Person that God would reveal himself to man. Intercourse 
between God and man was, in the order of nature, impossible. 
But if man could not go to God, God, who was presumably 
all-powerful, could come to man. And so the idea of a 
supernatural revelation, with all that this involves—chosen 
peoples, chosen prophets, chosen ehurches, divinely inspired 
scriptures, divinely ordained laws, divinely formulated 
schemes of salvation, divinely communicated grace, miracles, 
prophecies, dreams, visions, and other signs and wonders— 
established itself in the minds of men. And it was the 
Transcendent God who revealed himself in this fashion— 
the Transcendent God, the very essence of whose transcen- 
dence is that, in respect of this aspect of his being, he remains 
for ever unrevealed. 

It would be beside my present purpose to enumerate the 
evils for which belief in a supernatural revelation must be 
held responsible. Suffice it to say that they all centre in 
the degradation of God from the highest level at which 
human thought can place him, the level of infinite and eternal 
self-transcéndence, to the low level of a “‘ magnified and non- 
natural man,”’ who, though invested by theology with august 
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attributes, is at best a God who takes sides, and as such is 
the arch-fomenter of strife among men, and who too easily 
degenerates into a wonder-working puppet, dancing to strings 
which are under ecclesiastical control. From the God who 
reveals himself as immanent in all things, and hides himself 
by transcending his own immanence, to the “‘ Supernatural 
Person ” whose doings and sayings are recorded in the Old 
Testament, the descent is steep and deep; but steeper and 
deeper still is the descent to the yet lower level of the God 
who can take delight in the slaughter of infidels and the 
burning alive of heretics, and to whom men, who pose as 
believers, take their own evil passions and ambitions to be 
dedicated to his service and sanctified by his grace. 

But this is a digression. My thesis is that the idea of 
evolution, as our minds come more and more under its 
influence, is undermining the foundations of supernatural 
religion. This it was predestined to do, for when those 
foundations were laid, the static view of things had no 
rival, and creation through evolution had not been dreamed 
of. The consequence of this has been that the theology of 
supernaturalism, having never had to reckon with the idea 
of evolution, cannot now assimilate it except by trans- 
forming itself beyond recognition. Attempts to compromise 
with the idea have been made by Protestant theologians. 
But no compromise is possible between two such incom- 
— ideas; and any concession to the one involves a 

etrayal of the other. 

I have said that Catholic theology is the central axis of 
Christian orthodoxy. My reason for saying this is that 
Catholic theology is, and has always. been, openly, whole- 
heartedly, and uncompromisingly supernaturalistic ; that it 
has accepted the fundamental postulates of supernaturalism 
and worked them out, with fearless consistency, into all 
their legitimate consequences ; and that therefore it cannot 
for a moment countenance any idea which threatens in any 
degree to imperil the security of its supernaturalistic founda- 
tions. Now it needs but a superficial acquaintance with 
Catholic theology to convince one that the whole elaborate 
structure rests.on the basis of Formal or Scholastic Logic ; 
and that if the first principles of Scholastic Logic should prove 
unsound or even inadequate, the whole structure would 
sooner or later collapse. But Scholastic Logic is static and 
dualistic to the very core; and between static dualism and 
evolutionism there is a truceless war. 

I need not take pains to prove that Scholastic Logic is 
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the basis on which Catholic theology has been built. Catholic 
theologians insist on this with much vehemence of conviction 
and much vigour of language. Nay, they go further. They 
insist that religion as such rests on that basis; and that if 
the first principles of Scholastic Logic could be shaken, religion 
as such would be in danger, not so much of collapsing into a 
ruinous heap, as of sinking into a bottomless abyss of scepti- 
cism, an abyss which those principles have, as it were, arched 
over and securely bridged. 

Father R. F. Clarke, S.J., opens his treatise on Logic} 
with the following words :— ; 


‘** The importance of the study of Logic is derived 
from its undeniable claim to an universal dominion 
over the minds of men. No one can ever think correctly 
unless he thinks logically. No one can judge aright 
unless his judgment is one which Logic can approve. 
No one can arrive at well-grounded conclusions unless 
he argues in conformity with the laws of Logic. He 
who professes a system of Philosophy, or Theology, or 
Science, which is in any respect opposed to logical 
principles, thereby declares his system to be false and 
irrational, and himself an intellectual impostor.” 


And having formulated the Law of Contradiction, which 
seems to be the cardinal principle of Scholastic Logic, Clarke 
goes on to say: 


** On the Principle of Contradiction all proof is based, 
direct and indirect. It enunciates the very first Prin- 
ciple of Being, and therefore precedes in the order of 
Reason any other possible statement. It therefore 
underlies all thinking. It is implied in every act of 
Thought, in every assertion we make. It is a necessity 
of our reason. He who refuses to acknowledge its uni- 
versal supremacy commits thereby intellectual suicide. 
. . . If the Law of Contradiction can be set aside in a 
single case, all religion, all philosophy, all truth, all possi- 
bility of consequent thinking disappear for ever.” 


These are brave words; but we need not allow them to 
intimidate us. For him who looks at things from the stand- 
point of the idea of evolution, they are so much “ hot air.” 
Scholastic Logic has no use for the idea of evolution, and the 
idea of evolution has no use for Scholastic Logic. Let us 
consider the Law of Contradiction. It may be enunciated 


1 One of the manuals in the “ Stonyhurst Philosophical Series.” 
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thus: ‘ Nothing can at the same time exist and not exist ” ; 
or, ‘‘ It is impossible at the same time to affirm and to deny.” 
Whence does this sacrosanct law or principle derive its 
authority ? Clarke has answered this question : 


‘“‘ The one idea that underlies all others is the idea 
of Being. . . . Hence our Ultimate, our Primary Prin- 
ciple, will be that which exhibits the primary relation of 
Being. But such a relation cannot exist without some- 
thing to be related to it. . . . Hence the first Relation 
of Being must be to something distinct or different from 
Being. But that which is different from Being must 
necessarily be not-Being, and therefore our ultimate 
and primary principle must enunciate the relation be- 
tween Being and not-Being. What is this relation ? 
Obviously one of exclusion or contradiction.” 


So far, so good. But what if the idea of Being, as the 
one idea that underlies all others, were to be superseded by 
the idea of Becoming—the idea of an eternal procession of 
Being out of not-Being ? In that case, what would happen 
to the Law of Contradiction ? Would not the relation of 
Being to not-Being cease to be one of mere exclusion or con- 
tradiction, and become one of polar opposition—the relation 
of Infinity to Zero, of the unattainable goal to the undis- 
coverable source,—the relation to one another of ideas which 
are at once antithetical and correlative, neither of them 
attaining to actuality except through its contrast with the 
other, or again except so far as it penetrates and is pene- 
trated by the other? Divide a finite number by zero, and 
you get infinity. Divide a finite number by infinity, and you 
get zero. Infinity and Zero are polar opposites, not contra- 
dictories. Neither has any meaning apart from the other ; 
and, instead of being mutually exclusive, they meet and 
mingle in the actualities of finite number. Is it not the same 
with absolute Being and absolute not-Being, for which indeed 
Infinity and Zero seem to be other names? Do not these 
meet and mingle in the actualities of Becoming? If they 
were mutually exclusive, they would be mutually destructive ; 
for if absolute not-Being were a valid concept, absolute 
Nothingness would be an entity, and we should have to 
predicate existence of that which is, ex hypothesi, the negation 
of all existence. In other words, we should have to admit 
that there was such a thing as Nothing ! 

The questions which I have asked are not to be answered 
off-hand. Indeed it may be doubted if such questions are 
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worth discussing, as they seem to do nothing but entangle 
thought in mazy webs of its own oversubtle weaving. But 
the futility of the Law of Contradiction for purposes of “‘ high 
thinking ’’ can be demonstrated on other and surer grounds. 
The Law loses its meaning and its value when we remind our- 
selves that the words which we use in philosophy and theo- 
logy—the words that really count—are themselves in process 
of evolution. Clarke admits, or rather insists, that “‘ if there 
is the faintest variation in the sense in which we use our 
terms our law [the Law of Contradiction] does not hold good.” 
This admission is significant. Such words as God, man, 
nature, universe, spirit, intellect, reason, imagination, will, 
reality, cause, salvation, perdition, good, evil, truth, error, 
freedom, necessity, and the like, besides meaning different 
things for different types of mind, and besides taking fresh 
shades of meaning from every change of context, are ever 
discovering in themselves new depths and new directions of 
meaning in response to the advance of man’s knowledge and 
the evolution of his mind. Of all the words in human speech 
these, and the like of these, are the last to allow themselves . 
to be tied down to one precise and clearly defined sense, in 
which there is not to be “ the faintest variation ’’ while the 
words are being used. But if they will not allow themselves 
to be so dealt with, the Law of Contradiction at once ceases 
to operate. 

It is the weakness of Scholastic Logic that if it is to do 
effective work it must degrade living words to the level of 
algebraical symbols. 


‘** Words,” says J. H. Newman, “ which denote things 
have innumerable implications; but in inferential exer- 
cises it is the very triumph of that clearness and hard- 
ness of head which is the characteristic talent for the 
art, to have stripped them of all these connatural senses, 
to have drained them of that depth and breadth of 
associations which constitute their poetry, their rhetoric, 
and their historical life, to have starved each term down 
till it has become the ghost of itself, and everywhere 
one and the same ghost, omnibus umbra locis, so that it 
may stand for just one unreal aspect of the concrete 
thing to which it properly belongs, for a relation, a 
generalisation or other abstraction, for a notion neatly 
turned out of the laboratory of the mind, and suffi- 
ciently tame and subdued, because existing only for a 
definition.” 
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Of what use are words which have been so dealt with except 
to supply material for exercises in syllogistic reasoning ? e 
use of them in serious argument shows that the reasoner has 
mistaken exactness for correctness, and logical conclusive- 
ness for conformity to reality, or, in a word, for truth. 

In this, as in other matters, Scholastic Philosophy suffers 
from having refused to come to terms with the idea of evolu- 
tion. That it has done so in self-defence does not alter the 
fact that its policy is suicidal. The evolution of language is 
one of the vital aspects of the evolution of human life; and 
the words which have been generated by man’s deeper 
experiences are therefore, in a sense, alive. If the logician, 
with his Law of Contradiction, is to have his way with such 
words he must first deprive them of life. But in that case 
he will be out of touch with the realities which they stand 
for, and his own discourse will be as dead as the words 
which he employs. 

The Law of Causation is another fundamental principle of 
Scholastic Logic. Every effect has a cause. Why a cause? 
The idea of causation had its origin in man’s experience of 
the productive action of his own will. But man’s interpre- 
tation of this experience was at first inadequate and crude. 
It was the attempt to find a cause for every effect which 
peopled the world, in its childhood, with nature spirits and 
tutelary deities of various kinds. Science, with its instinc- 
tive faith in, and systematic search for, unity in Nature, has 
corrected the aberrations of primitive animism, and has 
incidentally exposed the futility of the assumption that every 
effect has a cause. And the idea of evolution has raised to 
a high power, and is ever raising to a higher power, our sense 
of the unity and complexity of Nature. If things, as they 
exist now, have had a community of origin in an inconceiv- 
ably distant past, the complexity of their inter-relations must 
be something which transcends imagination and _ baffles 
thought. 

And so the popular conception of causation as production 
by the exercise of will has had to be supplemented by the 
scientific conception of causation as inter-determination of 
phenomena. These two conceptions ought to be kept dis- 
tinct in our minds. Confusion between them is character- 
istic of materialism, which confounds inter-determination 
with absolute determination ; and of supernaturalism, which 
having, according to its wont, adopted the popular concep- 
tion, tries to invest it with absolute validity by persuading 
itself that it holds good even when the human will does not 
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come into play. A man gets a severe chill and dies after a 
brief illness. His medical attendant certifies that pneumonia 
has been the cause of death. There, says Clarke, you 
have an example of the working of the Law of Causation. 
Pneumonia is the “active” and “immediate” cause of 
death. Therefore it is the cause. But why the cause? 
What is to be gained by selecting one of the many “ ante- 
cedents” of this or that phenomenon, investing it with 
“ activity’ and “immediacy,” quasi-personifying it and 
then presenting it to us the cause of the given effect ? The 
aim of the logician is, I presume, to convince us that ‘‘ every 
effect has a cause,’”’ and so, by establishing the authority of 
the Law of Causation, to prepare the way for recognition of 
a ‘‘ Personal First Cause ’’ as Creator of the Universe. If 
this is his aim he has certainly fallen far short of achieving it. 

Behind these two conceptions of causation there is a 
third, which those whose minds are dominated by either of 
the others are apt to overlook. What was the cause of the 
Tay Bridge disaster ? The violence of a storm is one answer 
to this question. The unsoundness of the material used in 
making the bridge is another. The weight of a passing train 
is a third. The dishonesty of a contractor is a fourth. The 
operation of certain chemical laws is a fifth. The operation 
of certain mechanical laws is a sixth. And so on. It all 
depends on the point of view of the inquirer. Does it not 
follow that the real content of the idea of causation is sub- 
jective, rather than objective. The cause of a thing is that 
account of it in which the mind rests. Or, to be more 
accurate, the cause of a thing has been duly set forth when 
the mind of the inquirer rests in the account which has been 
given. Not the mind of the first casual inquirer. He would 
be too easily satisfied. But the mind of 6 omovdaios, the 
man who knows his business and in his search for cause has 
a definite object in view. But there are many minds and 
many points of view, and the demand for mental satisfaction 
takes many forms. If we would ascertain the true cause, 
the vera causa, of a thing we must look at the thing from the 
point of view of the Divine or Universal Mind. This we 
cannot do. But with our growing sense of the unity and 
complexity of all things, the conviction comes to some of us 
that the search for vera causa can have but one goal—the 
heart of the universe; or, in other words, that the ultimate 
cause of anything and everything is the totality of things, 
the Cosmos, the ordered Whole. ‘“‘ For all things are impli- 
cated with one another, and the bond is holy.” 
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Let us next consider the Law of Identity. This Law 
affirms that “‘ every being is or contains its own nature or 
essence.” But what if the nature of a being is to become 
what it is not, to transform its nature, to transcend itself ? 
Does self-transcendence change identity or establish it? Or 
does it establish identity by changing it? I am my own 
nature. But if spiritual evolution is the master principle of 
my nature, at what stage in my development am I entitled 
to say that Iam I? In other words, what is my real nature, 
my true self? The seers of the Far East answered this 
question by boldly affirming that the Divine nature is the 
real nature, and that God is the true self, of man. This 
answer is anathema to Christian orthodoxy. But if spiritual 
evolution is the master principle of man’s nature, must we 
not think of him as at least “a pilgrim of the Infinite”? If 
man has risen from the level of the ape (to go no further back) 
to what he is to-day, may he not hope to rise to the level of 
the angel, let us say, and perhaps to still higher rungs of the 
ladder which reaches from earth to Heaven? And during 
that toilsome ascent would he not be establishing his identity 
by continually changing it ? 

The Law of Identity owes its importance to its connexion 
with the doctrine of Essences, in virtue of which it is the 
parent of all a priori propositions—a progeny, let me say in 
passing, of doubtful value. The doctrine of Essences is the 
outcome of an entirely static view of the world of our experi- 
ence. The classes into which things seem to be divided are 
supposed to have been what they are to-day ever since the 
world began. And what they are to-day they will continue 
to be till the world comes to an end. 


“The essence of an object,” says the logician, “ is 
the true nature of the object which it shares with all 
other objects belonging to the same class and called by 
the same name; a nature which is perfectly alike in 
all, and, as conceived by us, is not only alike in all, but 
the same in all; a nature which is the source of the 
common qualities of the objects, causing them to re- 
semble one another and to make upon us similar im- 
pressions; . . . a nature which can be reached by the 
intellect, and by the intellect alone, in virtue of its 
immaterial and suprasensible character.” 


And essences are ‘‘ indivisible and immutable.” If essences 
are immutable, so are classes. But are they? Have they 
not become what they are to-day by a process of evolution 
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carried on through millions of years? And if so, must we 
not think of them as mutable in the highest degree? And 
do they not, in virtue of their fundamental unity or origin, 
tend to shade off into one another, even to-day? Let us 
take the case of the horse. Clarke speaks of “ equinity ” 
the essence of ‘‘ horse-hood.” Is this immutable? Has it 
never changed? Will it never change? The horses of 
to-day are said to be descended from two ancestral types, 
one of which was the diminutive Eohippus ; and the horse’s 
hoof, which belongs, I presume, to his “ true nature,” was 
once a paw, and has become what it is by a long process 
of adaptation to changing conditions. Eohippus must once 
have had an essence of hisown. What has become of it? It 
seems to have gradually transformed itself into another essence, 
that of the modern horse. Is “‘ equinity,” then, immutable ? 
It was not so in the past. Have we any reason to think that 
it will be so in the future? Might not Mendelian breeding 
transform the nature of the horse beyond identification ? 

Or let us take the case of the sheep. If classes, like 
essences, are ‘‘ immutable,’ they must be separated from 
one another by clearly defined boundaries which are never 
transgressed. Has the class or species which bears the name 
of “‘ sheep”? such a boundary? There is supposed to be a 
deep gulf of separation between sheep and goats, in virtue of 
which they have been used to typity the “ saved” and the 
“lost” respectively. But naturalists tell us that there is no 
such gulf. The two classes shade off into one another by imper- 
ceptible degrees. So, I presume, do their respective essences. 

The truth is that under the solvent influence of the idea 
of evolution, classes of all kinds, from the Swmmum Genus 
down to the Infima Species, essences, universals, definitions, 
and the rest are ever tending to melt away, not into actual 
fluidity, but into an indistinctness of outline, which makes 
them useless for the purpose of the strict Logician, whose 
one concern is for ewactness of thought. And it is the super- 
session of the idea of Being by that of Becoming which is 
working this change and is preparing the way for recogni- 
tion of the all-controlling unity of the universe, and for 
realisation of the fundamental truth that in the last resort 
there is only one Universal, namely Nature, and only one 
Essence, namely God. 

1 For a searching criticism of Formal Logic and a masterly exposure of 


its inherent. weaknesses and exaggerated pretensions, see the article “ Is 
Determinism Rational?”, by H. V. Knox, in the July number of the 
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And not this change only. The influences which are 
undermining the foundations of Scholastic Logic, and there- 
fore of orthodox theology, are also undermining the founda- 
tions of dogmatism as such. I mean by dogmatism the 
a systematic attempt of self-constituted ‘“‘ authority” to im- 
c prison Becoming in the strait-waistcoat of Being; to en- 
i circle the stem of a growing tree with a hoop of rigid steel ; 
ss to freeze into immobility a flowing river ; to ascribe absolute 
validity to what is at best only temporarily and provision- 
ally valid ; to regard a particular stage in man’s development 
as the final stage, and to expect man’s mental and moral life 
a ‘to conform for all time to the standards which that stage has 
| set ; to bribe the doubting and the diffident with the promise 
2 of certitude, and the indolent with the lure of mental repose ; 
to kill the spirit of adventure which carries man towards the 
far-off and the unknown ;* to damp down the aspiration of 
the growing soul towards its own unattainable ideal; and— 
above all—to conjure away from man’s higher life that atmo- 
sphere of elusive mystery which is at once the despair of the 
intellect and the inspiration of the heart. There was a time 
when this attempt seemed to be carrying all before it, and 
to be on the verge of final success. To-day, with the spread 
a of the idea of evolution, the dogmatic spirit and the dogmatic 
i temper are falling into disrepute, and dogmatic teaching is 
losing its hold on the minds of men. 

But the dogmatists are unwilling to admit defeat. Dog- 
matic theology is hard at work trying to keep out with 
defences of various kinds the tide of free thought, which, 

an under the impulse of the idea of evolution, is flowing with 
f ever-increasing strength. But nothing can resist the rising 
tide; and one by one the defences are being swept away. 
The idea of evolution may still be anathema to the theologian, 
i but the scientific account of evolution can no longer be 
A ignored. 

a Even Catholic theology has made concessions on some 
Ci, points. It still holds that, “‘ as there is no medium between 
hi existence and non-existence, the creation of the substance of 
F things must be regarded as taking place in an instant ”’ ; 
i and it holds that “ the matter thus created was, as it were, 
: the raw material, the fashioning of which into bodies such 
as now exist is described ” [in the first chapter of Genesis]. 
But how long did the process of “‘ fashioning”’ take? On 
this point opinions are divided. Some theologians take the 
‘days’ of Genesis literally, and answer the objections of 
geologists by arguing—quite reasonably from their own 
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point of view—that the fossils which are found in the deeper 
strata of the earth’s crust may well have been “ created ” on 
one of the six days. But these are in a minority. The pre- 
vailing opinion is that “days” are periods of indefinite 
length. This opens the door to acceptance of some of the 
teaching of contemporary science; though how that teach- 
ing can be made to square with the fundamental principles 
of Scholastic Logic is by no means clear.1 

But there is one vital point on which the Church of Rome 
stands firm. 


‘* There is no room for doubt among Catholics that 
all men who have lived or will live upon the earth are 
descended from the single pair concerning whom we 
read in the Book of Genesis. ... The doctrine of 
Original Sin and of the Atonement are inseparably 
bound up with the descent of all men from Adam. We 
are sure therefore that no reason will ever be found for 
departure from what is clearly the teaching of Scripture 
on the subject.” 2 


The number of years that passed between the creation of 
Adam and the birth of Christ is variously estimated. The 
extremes are 6621 and 3941. 
Man is said to be a rational animal. For how long will 
his reason, illuminated as it is now by the idea of evolution, 
allow him to accept on authority, in defiance of the teaching 
of Science as to the origin and antiquity of the human race, 
the doctrine that all men are descended from a man called 
Adam who appeared on earth from 6000 to 8000 years ago ? 
And for how long will it allow him to acquiesce in the crude 
dualism which is the other self of ‘‘ staticism,”’ and which is 
of the very essence of orthodox theology ? To accept the 
fundamental distinction between Nature and Supernature, 
which gives the lie to his growing faith in spiritual evolution 
and which cuts him off from all natural intercourse with 


1 Some eminent theologians, including Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, 
have held that the original creation and the fashioning of the world were 
completed in a single instant; and this, as it seems to me, is the only 
view of creation by which the first principles of Scholastic Logic are fully 
safeguarded. 

2 These are weighty words which the Protestant theologians who have 
lightly abandoned the literal interpretation of the opening chapters of 
Genesis would do well to lay to heart. The cardinal doctrines of Original 
Sin and the Atonement are beyond doubt “ inseparably bound up with the 
descent of all men from Adam.” Conflicting inferences can be drawn from 
this fact ; but the fact itself is indisputable. 
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God? To believe that the creation of “‘ the substance of 
things ’’ must have been instantaneous because “ there is no 
medium between existence and non-existence’? ? To ac- 
quiesce, in defiance of the protest of his conscience, in the 
demoralising dualism of mortal and venial sin? To believe, 
in defiance of his own experience of the reaction of conduct 
on character, that each of us is at any given instant in a 
state either of “‘ justification ’ (which means that if he died 
at that instant he would be “‘saved’’) or of ‘‘ reprobation ” 
(which means that if he died at that instant he would be 
“lost’’) and that the transition from state to counterstate is 
always instantaneous ? To believe, in the case of the infant 
who dies soon after birth, that the accident (for such it may 
well be) of baptism will make the difference, for all eternity, 
between admission to and exclusion from Heaven? To 
believe that a man’s destiny after death will depend, not 
on the spiritual growth which he has made, or failed to 
make, during life, but on whether at the instant of death he 
does or does not happen to be “ clothed with supernatural 
grace ”’ ? 

I could easily add to this list of questions. But it is 
long enough for my purpose. There will be no violent re- 
action against the teaching of orthodox theology. The 
doings of the Reformation will not be repeated. The idea of 
evolution is working silently and unobtrusively in our minds. 
Men will turn away from what they can no longer believe, 
turn away from it half unconsciously, turn away from it in 
thought and feeling and action, and ignore it and pass it by. 
They are doing this to-day. They have been doing it for 
some time past. And they will continue to do it till the 
revolution has run its course. The revolution may for 
a while bring great evils in its train. A complete dislocation 
of religious belief involves the overthrow of ideals and the 
abandonment of standards which had long held good, and 
the consequent demoralisation of man’s life. This is un- 
avoidable. A heavy price has to be paid for the emancipa- 
tion of the human spirit. But the price will have to be paid. 
For growth, as a disruptive agency, is relentless and irre- 
sistible; and the human spirit, by the force of its own 
natural expansion, will break the bonds, whatever they may 
be, that seek to fetter its growth. 

When the idea of evolution has finished its work of 
destruction it will begin to reconstruct. Indeed it has 
already begun to do so. The two processes,are being carried 
on side by side. It was the confusion, in man’s thought 
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about God, between transcendence and separation, that 
generated the supernaturalism which the idea of evolution 
is now engaged in undermining. But it was the sense of his 
own capacity for self-transcendence, it was his secret recog- 
nition of the broad fact that evolution is the master principle 
of his being, which generated the idea of Divine transcendence ; 
and it was the misinterpretation of this idea by his conscious 
thought which led him astray. Now that the idea of evolu- 
tion is presenting itself to his consciousness and commending 
itself to his reason, the way is clear for him to return, with 
his eyes open, to the truer and deeper conception of Divine 
transcendence which he touched for a moment under the 
guidance of his spiritual instinct, but which was too deep to 
be fathomed by his undeveloped mind. 

What God transcends is his own immanence in Nature and 
in man. And as the Immanent God is the life of man’s life 
and the soul of his soul, it follows that the way to the Tran- 
scendent God—a way to which there is no end—lies through 
the development of man’s higher nature, the nature with 
which God has endowed him, and in the unfolding of which 
God is at work in his soul. 

This conception of Divine transcendence opens up an 
entirely new direction to man’s inner life. And, to begin 
with, it opens up a new direction to the meaning of the word 
faith. Faith, as “‘ orthodoxy ” interprets it, is the obedient 
acceptance of defined doctrine ; and this has been a paralysing 
influence in man’s life. In the faith of the evolutionist there 
are two chief elements—desire for God as the ideal end of 
man’s being, and trust in God as immanent in the order of 
things in which man finds himself. There is also the element 
of wonder, which stimulates imagination and keeps alive the 
spirit of adventure in the sphere of high thinking; and the 
element of devotion, in which desire for God finds a practical 
outlet for its upwelling flood. 

The transformation of man’s conception of faith carries 
with it the transformation of his conception of duty. What 
man owes to God is the development of his own nature, 
under the guidance and inspiration of the Immanent God, 
and in response to the attractive force which the Trans- 
cendent God, as the ideal end of man’s being, never ceases 
to exert. This is the only obedience which God demands 
from man, and the only offering which man can lay on the 
altar with the assurance of its being acceptable to God. 
And in paying this debt to God man makes the best possible 
provision for paying his debts to his fellow-men. For the 
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life of self-transcendence is, first and foremost, a life of love 
and service, the overflow of one’s own life into the lives of 
others being the surest way of escaping from imprisonment 
in self. 

The static view of things which the idea of evolution is 
superseding, has generated the dualistic conception of an 
alternation, in man’s inner life, between the opposite states 
of ‘justification’? and ‘“reprobation,” with an instan- 
taneous transition from the one state to the other. The 
process of self-development, on the contrary, is as gradual 
as the unfolding of life in a growing plant, the difference 
between the two processes being that the plant is in the grip 
of forces which it cannot direct or control, whereas man— 
within limits indeed, but limits which are ever receding— 
can make or mar himself, 

And the process of self-development is as illimitable as 
it is gradual. The idea of spiritual evolution opens up an 
infinite vista to man’s thought and his desire. There is no 
height of spiritual achievement to which he may not hope to 
attain. The resources of the universe are inexhaustible, and 
we may well believe that man will be provided with new 
opportunities for self-development when the old have been 
used to the full. But however high man may climb, there 
will always be the Beyond. The Goal will always be un- 
attainable. The Ideal will always be unrealisable. The 
Transcendent God will always claim our devotion and our 
faith. 

It is no formulated creed that the idea of evolution offers 
to man. It is an ideal, an inspiration, a vision, a dream. 
If the spirit of man is in process of evolution, if the idea of 
evolution is itself evolving, it surely stands to reason that 
no formulated creed can long content either the mind or the 
heart. Ideas which are accepted without question by one 
generation are rejected as inadequate by another. What is 
a help in one age may well be a hindrance in another. We 
must be content to keep our ideas about great matters 
fluid, not fixed. Large ideas will not suffer themselves 
to be imprisoned in any form of words. If they are alive, 
they must needs expand from within, and if they expand 
from within, they must needs break all containing moulds. 
Exactness of thought is a false ideal. One may think 
exactly without thinking aright. One may even buy exact- 
ness at the expense of truth. Nay, there are matters; as 
Joubert reminds us, with regard to which “ toute précision 
est erreur.” “Il y a des choses,” says the same writer, 
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** que ’homme ne peut connaitre que vaguement: les grands 
esprits se contentent d’en avoir des notions vagues.” The 
demand for exactness in high thinking is a mark of the 
“esprit vulgaire,” the commonplace mind which cannot 
grasp the breadth or fathom the depth of the great problems 
which it desires to solve, and which cares less for truth than 
for mental repose. It is the call of the mysterious and the 
unknown, not the voice of dogmatic authority, which draws 
man on, in the course of his spiritual development, from 
strength to strength. 

Some day or other the Second Commandment of our 
Decalogue will be interpreted according to its spirit, and will 
begin to be obeyed. As it stands, the Commandment is an 
anachronism and therefore a dead-letter; and it will con- 
tinue to be a dead-letter until it has been re-interpreted and 
so brought up to date. It is sometimes said that what it 
forbids is the worship of false ideals. No doubt it does this, 
but it does more than this. What it forbids above all things 
is the crystallisation of the idea of God. If we would give 
full scope to the inner meaning of the Commandment, we 
must modify its first clause. Instead of ‘“‘ Thou shalt not 
make to thyself any graven image,” we must think of God 
as saying, ‘‘ Thou shalt not let thy mind rest in any mental 
image of me.” 

We have long thought, and some of us still think, to show 
our faith in God by talking glibly and dogmatically about 
him—about his being, his nature, his attributes, his doings. 
But our talk is all disputation; and the louder and more 
heated it is, the colder is our mutual charity and the weaker 
the flame of our faith. When we have ceased to talk about 
God, we shall perhaps begin to believe in him, with the only 
faith which really counts—the faith which is ever transform- 
ing our inner life through trust in God Immanent (the Real) 
and desire for God Transcendent (the Ideal) ; the faith which 
is ever sublimating itself into love of God by expressing 
itself as love of man. 

EK. G. A. HOLMES. 





THE PLACE OF CLASSICS IN 
EDUCATION. 


A. N. WHITEHEAD, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 


Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. 


Tue future of classics in this country is not going mainly 
to be decided by the joy of classics to a finished scholar, 
and by the utility of scholarly training for scholarly avoca- 
tions. The pleasure and the discipline of character to 
be derived from an education based mainly on classical 
literature and classical philosophy has been demonstrated 
by centuries of experience. The danger to classical learning 
does not arise because classical scholars now love classics 
less than their predecessors. It arises in this way :— 
In the past classics reigned throughout the whole sphere 
of higher education. There were no rivals; and ac- 
cordingly all students were steeped in classics throughout 
their school life, and its domination at the universities was 
only challenged by the narrow discipline of mathematics. 
There were many consequences to this state of things. 
There was a large demand for classical scholars for the mere 
purposes of tuition ; there was a classical tone in all learned 
walks of life, so that aptitude for classics was a synonym for 
ability ; and finally every boy who gave the slightest promise 
in that direction cultivated his natural or acquired interest 
in classical learning. All this is gone, and gone for ever. 
Humpty Dumpty was a good egg so long as he was on the 
top of the wall, but you can never set him up again. There 
are now other disciplines each involving topics of wide- 
spread interest, with complex relationships, and exhibiting 
in their development the noblest feats of genius in its stretch 
of imagination and its philosophic intuition. Almost every 


walk of life is now a learned profession, and demands one or 
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more of these disciplines as the substratum for its technical 
skill. Life is short, and the plastic period when the brain is 
apt for acquirement is still shorter. Accordingly, even if all 
children were fitted for it, it is absolutely impossible to 
maintain a system of education in which a complete training 
as a classical scholar is the necessary preliminary to the 
acquirement of other intellectual disciplines. As a member 
of the Prime Minister’s Committee on the Place of Classics 
in Education it was my misfortune to listen to much in- 
effectual wailing from witnesses on the mercenary tendencies 
of modern parents. I do not believe that the modern 
parent of any class is more mercenary than his predecessors. 
When classics was the road to advancement, classics was 
the popular subject for study. Opportunity has now shifted 
its location, and classics is in danger. Was it not Aristotle 
who said that a good income was a desirable adjunct to an 
intellectual life? I wonder how Aristotle, as a parent, 
would have struck a headmaster of one of our great public 
schools. From my slight knowledge of Aristotle, I suspect 
that there would have been an argument, and that Aristotle 
would have got the best of it. I have been endeavouring to 
appreciate at its full value the danger which besets classics 
in the educational curriculum. The conclusion that I draw 
is that the future of classics will be decided during the next 
few years in the secondary schools of this country. Within 
a generation the great public schools will have to follow 
suit, whether they like it or not. 

The situation is dominated by the fact that in the future 
ninety per cent. of the pupils who leave school at the age of 
eighteen will never again read a classical book in the original. 
In the case of pupils leaving at an earlier age, the estimate of 
ninety per cent. may be changed to one of ninety-nine per 
cent. I have heard and read many a beautiful exposition of 
the value of classics to the scholar who reads Plato and 
Virgil in his armchair. But these people will never read 
classics either in their armchairs or in any other situation. 
We have got to produce a defence of classics which applies to 
this ninety per cent. of the pupils. If classics is swept out 
of the curriculum for this section, the remaining ten per cent. 
will soon vanish. No school will have the staff to teach 
them. The problem is urgent. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to conclude that 
classics is faced with a hostile opinion either in the learned 
professions or from leaders of industry who have devoted 
attention to the relation between education and efficiency. 

Vou. XXI.—No. 2. 9* 
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The last discussion, public or private, on this subject at which 
I have been present was a short and vigorous one at one of 
the leading committees of a great modern university. The 
three representatives of the Faculty of Science energetically 
urged the importance of classics on the ground of its value as 
a preliminary discipline for scientists. I mention this 
incident because in my experience it is typical. 

We must remember that the whole problem of intellectual 
education is controlled by lack of time. If Methuselah was 
not a well-educated man, it was his own fault or that of his 
teachers. But our task is to deal with five years of secondary 
school-life. Classics can only be defended on the%ground/ 
that within that period, and sharing that period with other; 
subjects, it can produce a necessary enrichment of intellectual! 
character more quickly than any alternative discipline 
directed to the same object. 

In classics we endeavour by a thorough study of language | 
to develop the mind in the regions of logic, philosophy, 
history, and of esthetic apprehension of literary beauty’ 
The learning of the languages—Latin or Greek—is a sub- 
sidiary means for the furtherance of this ulterior object. 
When the object has been obtained, the languages can be 
dropped unless opportunity and choice lead to their further 
pursuit. There are certain minds, and among them some 
of the best, for which the analysis of language is not the 
avenue of approach to the goal of culture. For these a 
butterfly or a steam-engine has a wider range of significance 
than a Latin sentence. This is especially the case where 
there is a touch of genius arising from vivid apprehensions 
stimulating originality of thought. The assigned verbal 
sentence almost always says the wrong thing for such people, 
and confuses them by its trivial irrelevance. 

But on the whole the normal avenue is the analysis of 
language. It represents the greatest common measure for 
the pupils, and by far the most manageable job for the 
teachers. 

At this point I must cross-question myself. My other 
self asks me, Why do you not teach the children logic, if you 
want them to learn that subject ? Wouldn’t that be the 
obvious procedure ? I answer in the words of a great man 
who to our infinite loss has recently died, Sanderson, the late 
i headmaster of Oundle. His phrase! was, They learn by con- 
h tact. The meaning to be attached to this saying goes to the 


1 I am indebted to Professor A. E. Heath, of Liverpool, for my know- 
ledge of this phrase of Sanderson’s. 
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root of the true practice of education. It must start from! 
the particular fact, concrete and definite for individual appre-. 
hension, and must gradually evolve towards the general idea. 
The devil to be avoided is the cramming of general statements 
which have no reference to individual personal experiences. 
Now apply this principle to the determination of the best 
_ method to help a child towards a philosophical analysis of 
thought. I will put it in more homely style, What is the 
best way to make a child clear-headed in its thoughts and its 
statements ? The general statements of a logic book have 
no reference to anything the child has ever heard of. They 
belong to the grown-up stage of education at—or not far 
from—the university. You must begin with the analysis 
of familiar English sentences. But this grammatical pro- 
cedure, if prolonged beyond its elementary stages, is horribly 
dry. Furthermore, it has the disadvantage that it only 
analyses so far as the English language analyses. It does 
nothing to throw light upon the complex significance of 
English phrases, and words, and habits of mental procedure. 
‘Your next step is to teach the child a foreign language. 
Here you gain an enormous advantage. You get away from 
the nauseating formal drill for the drill’s sake. The analysis 
is now automatic, while the pupil’s attention is directed to 
expressing his wants in the language, or to understanding 
someone who is speaking to him, or to making out what an 
author has written. Every language embodies a definite 
type of mentality, and two languages necessarily display to 
the pupil some contrast between their two types. Common 
sense dictates that you start with French as early as possible 
in the child’s life. If you are wealthy, you will provide a 
French nursery-governess. Less fortunate children will start 
French in a secondary school about the age of twelve. The 
direct method is probably used, by which the child is im- 
mersed in French throughout the lesson and is taught to 
think in French without the intervention of English between 
the French words and their significations. Even an average 
child will get on well, and soon acquires the power of handling 
and understanding simple French sentences. As I have said 
before, the gain is enormous ; and, in addition, a useful instru- 
ment for after life is acquired. The sense for language grows, 
a sense which is the subconscious appreciation of language 
as an instrument of definite structure. 
It is exactly now that the initiation of Latin is the best 
( stimulus for mental expansion. The elements of Latin 
exhibit a peculiarly plain concrete case of language as a 
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structure. Provided that your mind has grown to the level 
of that idea, the fact stares you in the face. You can miss it 
over English and French. Good English of a simple kind 
will go straight into slipshod French, and conversely good 
French will go into slipshod English. The difference between 
the slipshod French of the literal translation and the good 
French, which ought to have been written, is often rather 
subtle for that stage of mental growth, and is not always 
easy to explain. Both languages have the same common 
modernity of expression. But in the case of English and\ 
Latin the contrast of structure is obvious, and yet not so 
wide as to form an insuperable difficulty. 

According to the testimony of schoolmasters, Latin is 
rather a popular subject; I know that as a schoolboy I 
enjoyed it myself. I believe that this popularity is due to, 
the sense of enlightenment that accompanies its study— 
You know that you are finding out something. The words 
somehow stick in the sentences in a different way to what 
they do either in English or French, with odd queer differences 
of connotation. Of course in a way Latin is a more barbaric 
language than English. It is one step nearer to the sentencee 
as the unanalysed unit. 

This brings me to my next point. In my catalogue of 
the gifts of Latin I placed philosophy between logic and, ’ 
history. In this connection, that is its true place. The ° 
philosophic instinct which Latin evokes, hovers between the 
two and enriches both. The analysis of thought involved in 
translation, English to Latin or Latin to English, imposes 
that type of experience which is the necessary introduction 
to philosophic logic. If in after life your job is to think, 
render thanks to Providence which ordained that, for five 
years of your youth, you did a Latin prose once a week and 
daily construed some Latin author. The introduction to any 
subject is the process of learning by contact. To that 
majority of secu for whom language is the readiest stimulus 
to thought-activity, the road towards enlightenment of 
understanding runs from simple English grammar to French, 
from French to Latin, and also traverses the elements of 
Geometry and of Algebra. I need not remind my readers 
that I can claim Plato’s authority for the general principle 
which I am upholding. 

From the philosophy of thought we now pass to the 
philosophy of history. I again recur to Sanderson’s great 
saying, They learn by contact. How on earth is a child to 
learn history by contact? The original documents, charters 
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and laws and diplomatic correspondence, are double Dutch to 
it. A game of football is perhaps a faint reflection of the Battle 
of Marathon. But that is only to say that human life in all 
ages and circumstances has common qualities. Furthermore, 
all this diplomatic and political stuff with which we cram 
children is a very thin view of history. What is really 
necessary is that we should have an instinctive grasp of the 
flux of outlook, and of thought, and of esthetic and racial 
impulses, which have controlled the troubled history of man- 
kind. Now the Roman Empire is the bottle-neck through 
which the vintage of the past has passed into modern life. 
So far as European civilisation is concerned the key to history \ 
is a comprehension of the mentality of Rome and the work 
of its Empire. 3 
In the language of Rome, embodying in literary form the 
outlook of Rome, we possess the simplest material, by contact 
with which we can gain appreciation of the tides of change in 
human affairs. The mere obvious relations of the languages, 
French and English, to Latin are in themselves a philosophy 
of history. Consider the contrast which English presents 
to French: the entire break of English with the civilised 
past of Britain and the slow creeping back of words and 
phrases of Mediterranean origin with their cargoes of civil- 
ised meaning: in French we have continuity of develop- 
ment, amid obvious traces of rude shock. I am not asking for 
pretentious abstract lectures on such points. The thing 
illustrates itself. An elementary knowledge of French and 
Latin with a mother-tongue of English imparts the requisite” 
atmosphere of reality to the story of the racial wanderings 
which created our Europe. Language is the incarnation of 
the mentality of the race which fashioned it. Every phrase 
and word embodies some habitual idea of men and women 
as they ploughed their fields, tended their homes, and built 
their cities. For this reason there are no true synonyms 
as between words and phrases in different languages. The 
whole of what I have been saying is merely an embroidery 
upon this single theme, and our endeavour to emphasise its 
criticalimportance. In English, French, and Latin we possess 
a triangle, such that one pair of vertices, English and French, 
exhibits a pair of diverse expressions of two chief types of 
modern mentality, and the relations of these vertices to the 
third exhibit alternative processes of derivation from the 
Mediterranean civilisation of the past. This is the essential 
triangle of literary culture, containing within itself freshness 
of contrast, embracing both the present and theZpast. 4It 
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ranges through space and time. These are the grounds by 
which we justify the assertion, that in the acquirement of 
French and Latin is to be found the easiest mode of learning 
by contact the philosophy of logic and the philosophy of 
history. Apart from some such intimate experience, your 
analyses of thought and your histories of actions are mere 
sounding brasses. I am not claiming, and I do not for a 
moment believe, that this route of education is more than the 
simplest, easiest route for the majority of pupils. I am cer- 
tain that there is a large minority for which the emphasis 
should be different. But I do believe that it is the route 
which can give the greatest success for the largest majority. 
It has also the advantage of having survived the test of 
experience. I believe that large modifications require to be 
introduced into existing practice to adapt it for present needs. 
But on the whole this foundation of literary education involves 
the best understood tradition and the largest corps of experi- 
enced scholarly teachers who can realise it in practice. 

The reader has perhaps observed that I have as yet said 
nothing of the glories of Roman literature. Of course the 
teaching of Latin must proceed by the means of reading 
Latin literature with the pupils. This literature possesses 
vigorous authors who have succeeded in putting across the 
footlights the Roman mentality on a variety of topics, includ- 
ing its appreciation of Greek thought. One of the merits of 
Roman literature is its comparative lack of outstanding 
genius. There is very little aloofness about its authors 


they express their race and very little which is beyond all 


differences of race. With the exception of Lucretius, you 
always feel the limitations under which they are working. 
Tacitus expressed the views of the Die-hards of the Roman 
Senate, and, blind to the achievements of Roman provincial 
administration, could only see that Greek freedmen were 
replacing Roman aristocrats. The Roman Empire and the 
mentality which created it absorbed the genius of Romans. 
Very little of Roman literature will find its way into the 
kingdom of heaven, when the events of this world will have 
lost their importance. The languages of heaven will be 
Chinese, Greek, French, German, Italian, and English, and the 
blessed saints will dwell with delight on these golden expres- 
sions of eternal life. They will be wearied with the moral 
fervour of Hebrew literature in its battle with a vanished 
evil, and with Roman authors who have mistaken the 
Forum for the footstool of the living God. 

We do not teach Latin in the hope that Roman authors, 
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read in the original, may be for our pupils companions through 
life. English literature is so much greater: it is richer, 
deeper, and more subtle. If your tastes are philosophic, 
would you abandon Bacon and Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, and Mill for the sake of Cicero? Not unless your 
taste among the moderns would lead you to Martin Tupper. 
Perhaps you crave for reflection on the infinite variety of 
human existence and the reaction of character to circum- 
stance. Would you exchange Shakespeare and the English 
novelists for Terence, Plautus, and the banquet of Trimal- 
chio? Then there are our humorists, Sheridan, Dickens, 
and others. Did anyone ever laugh like that as he read a 
Latin author? Cicero was a great orator, staged amid the 
pomp of Empire. England also can show statesmen inspired 
to expound policies with imagination. I will not weary you 
with an extended catalogue embracing poetry and history. 
I simply wish to justify my scepticism as to the claim for 
Latin literature that it expresses with outstanding perfection 
the universal element in human life. It cannot laugh, and 
it can hardly cry. 

You must not tear it from its context. It is not a litera- 
ture in the sense that Greece and England have produced 
literatures, expressions of universal human feeling. Latin 
has one theme and that is Rome—Rome, the mother of 
Europe, and the great Babylon, the harlot whose doom is 
described by the writer of the Apocalypse : 


‘Standing afar off for the fear of her torment, 
saying, Alas, alas, that great city Babylon, that 
mighty city! for in one hour is thy judgment come. 
And the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn 
over her; for no man buyeth their merchandise any 
more : 

The merchandise of gold, and silver, and precious 
stones, and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, 
and scarlet, and all thyine wood, and all manner vessels 
of ivory, and all manner vessels of most precious wood, 
and of brass, and iron, and marble; 

And cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, 
and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and 
slaves, and souls of men.” 


This is the way Roman civilisation appeared to an early 
Christian. But then Christianity itself is part of the outcrop | 
of the ancient world which Rome passed on “to~ Europe. ¥ 
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We inherit the dual aspect of the civilisations of the eastern 
Mediterranean. 
“The function of Latin literature is its expression of 
Rome. When to England and France your imagination can 
add Rome in the background, you have laid firm the founda- 
tions of culture. The understanding of Rome leads back to 
that Mediterranean civilisation of which Rome was the last 
phase, and it automatically exhibits the geography of Europe, 
and the functions of seas and rivers and mountains and 
plains. The merit of this study in the education of youth is 
its concreteness, its inspiration to action, and the uniform 
greatness of persons, in their characters and their staging. 
Their aims were great, their virtues were great, and their 
‘vices were great. They had the saving merit of sinning 
with cart-ropes. Moral education is impossible apart from 
the habitual vision of greatness. If we are not great, it does 
not matter what we do or what is the issue. Now the sense 
of greatness is an immediate intuition and not the conclusion 
of an argument. It is permissible for youth in the agonies of 
religious conversion to entertain the feeling of being a worm 
and no man, so long as there remains the conviction of great- 
ness sufficient to justify the eternal wrath of God. The sense 
of greatness is the groundwork of morals. We are at the 
threshold of a democratic age, and it remains to be determined 
whether the equality of man is to be realised on a high level 
or a low level. There was never a time in which it was more 
' essential to hold before the young the vision of Rome: in 
| itself a great drama, and with issues greater than itself. 
| We are now already immersed in the topic of esthetic appre- 
ciation of literary quality. It is here that the tradition of 
classical teaching requires most vigorous reformation for 
adaptation to new conditions. It is obsessed with the for- 
mation of finished classical scholars. The old tradition was 
remorselessly to devote the initial stages to the acquirement 
of the languages and then to trust to the current literary 
atmosphere to secure enjoyment of the literature. During 
the latter part of the nineteenth century other subjects en- 
croached on the available time. Too often the result has 
been merely time wasted in the failure to learn the language. 
I often think that the ruck of pupils from great English 
schools show a deplorable lack of intellectual zest, arising 
from this sense of failure. The school course of classics 
must be planned so that a definite result is clearly achieved. 
There has been too great a product of failures on the road to an 
ambitious ideal of scholarship. 
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In approaching every work of art we have to comport 
ourselves suitably in regard to two factors, scale and pace. 
It is not fair to the architect if you examine St Peter’s at 
Rome with a microscope, and the Odyssey becomes insipid 
if you read it at the rate of five lines a day. Now the problem 
before us is exactly this. We are dealing with pupils who 
will never know Latin well enough to read it quickly, and the 
vision to be illumed is of vast scale, set in the history of all 
time. A careful study of scale and pace, and of the corre- 
lative functions of various parts of our work, would appear to 
be essential. I have not succeeded in hitting upon any 
literature which deals with this question with reference to 
the psychology of the pupils. Is it a masonic secret ? 

I have often noticed that, if in an assembly of great 
scholars the topic of translations be introduced, they function 
as to their emotions and sentiments in exactly the same way 
as do decent people in the presence of a nasty sex-problem. 
A mathematician has no scholastic respectability to lose, so 
I will face the question. 

It follows from the whole line of thought which I have 
been developing, that an exact appreciation of the meanings 
of Latin words, of the ways in which ideas are connected in 
grammatical constructions, and of the whole hang of a Latin ; 
sentence with its distribution of emphasis, forms the very 
backbone of the merits which I ascribe to the study of Latin. 
Accordingly any woolly vagueness of teaching, slurring over 
the niceties of language defeats the whole ideal which I have 
set before you. The use of a translation to enable the pupils 
to get away from the Latin as qujckly as possible, or to avoid 
the stretch of mind in grappling with constructions, is 
erroneous. Exactness, definiteness, and independent power 
of analysis are among the main prizes of the whole study. 

But we are still confronted with the inexorable problem 
of pace, and with the short four or five years of the whole 
course. Every poem is meant to be read within certain 
limits of time. The contrasts, and the images, and the 
transition of moods must correspond with the sway of rhythms 
in the human spirit. These have their periods, which refuse 
to be stretched beyond certain limits. You may take the 
noblest poetry in the world, and, if you stumble through it 
at snail’s pace, it collapses from a work of art into a rubbish 
heap. Think of the child’s mind as he pores over his work : 
he reads “‘ as when,” then follows a pause with a reference 
to the dictionary, then he goes on—“ an eagle,”’ then another 
reference to the dictionary, followed by a period of wonder- 
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ment over the construction, and so on, and so on. Is that 
going to help him to the vision of Rome? Surely, surely, 
common sense dictates that you procure the best literary 
translation you can, the one which best preserves the charm 
and vigour of the original, and that you read it aloud at the 
right pace, and append such comments as will elucidate the 
comprehension. The attack on the Latin will then be forti- 
fied by the sense that it enshrines a living work of art. 

But someone objects that a translation is woefully inferior 
to the original. Of course it is, that is why the boy has to 
master the Latin original. When the original has been mas- 
tered, it can be given its proper pace. I plead for an initial 
sense of the unity of the whole, to be given by a translation 
at the right pace, and for a final appreciation of the full value 
of the whole to be given by the original at the right 
pace. Wordsworth talks of men of science who “ murder to 
dissect.’ In the past, classical scholars have been veritable 
assassins compared tothem. The sense of beauty is eager and 
vehement, and should be treated with the reverence which 
is its due. But I go further. The total bulk of Latin 
literature necessary to convey the vision of Rome is much 
greater than the students can possibly accomplish in the 
original, They should read more Virgil than they can read 
in Latin, more Lucretius than they can read in Latin, more 
history than they can read in Latin, more Cicero than they 
can read in Latin. In the study of an author the selected 
portions in Latin should illumine a fuller disclosure of his 
whole mind, although without the force of his own words in 
his own language. It is, however, a grave evil if no part of 
an author be read in his own original words. 

The difficulty of scale is largely concerned in the presenta- 
tion of classical history. Everything set before the young 
must be rooted in the particular and the individual. Yet we 
want to illustrate the general characters of whole periods. 
We must make students learn by contact. We can exhibit 
the modes of life by visual representations. There are photo- 
graphs of buildings, casts of statues, and pictures from — 
vases or frescoes illustrating religious myths or domestic 
scenes. In this way we can compare Rome with the preced- 
ing civilisation of the eastern Mediterranean, and with the 
succeeding period of the Middle Ages. It is essential to get 
into the children’s minds how men altered, in their appear- 
ance, their dwellings, their technology, their art, and their 
religious beliefs. We must imitate the procedure of the 
zoologists who have the whole of animal creation on their 
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hands. They teach by demonstrating typical examples. 
We must do likewise, to exhibit the position of Rome in 
history. 

I happen to be a professor in a College of Technology, and 
I would plead for the importance of Technology to civilisa- 
tion. The life of man is founded on Technology, Science, 
Art, and Religion. All four are interconnected and issue 
from his total mentality. But there are particular intimacies 
between Science and Technology, and between Art and 
Religion. No social organisation can be understood without 
reference to these four underlying factors. A modern steam- 
engine does the work of a thousand slaves in the ancient 
world. Slave-raiding was the key to much of the ancient 
imperialism. A modern printing-press is an essential adjunct 
to a modern democracy. The key to modern mentality is 
the continued advance of science with the consequential shift 
of ideas and progress of technology. In the ancient world 
Mesopotamia and Egypt were made possible by irrigation. 
But the Roman Empire existed by virtue of the grandest 
applications of technology that the world had hitherto seen : 
its roads, its bridges, its aqueducts, its tunnels, its sewers, its 
vast buildings, its organised merchant navies, its military 
science, its metallurgy, and its agriculture. This was the 
secret of the extension and the unity of Roman civilisation. 
I have often wondered why Roman engineers did not invent 
the steam-engine. They might have done it at any time, 
and then how different would have been the history of the 
world. I ascribe it to the fact that they lived in a warm 
climate and had not introduced tea and coffee. In the 
eighteenth century thousands of men sat by fires and 
watched their kettles boil. We all know of course that Hiero 
of Alexandria invented some slight anticipation. All that 
was wanted was that the Roman engineers should have been 
impressed with the motive force of steam by the humble 
process of watching their kettles. 

The history of mankind has yet to be set in its proper 
relation to the gathering momentum of technological advance. 
Within the last hundred years, a developed science has wedded 
itself to a developed technology and a new epoch has opened. 

Similarly about a thousand years before Christ the first 
great literary epoch commenced when the art of writing was 
finally popularised. In its earlier dim origins the art had 
been used for traditional hieratic formule and for the formal 
purposes of governmental record and chronicle. It is a 
great mistake to think that in the past the full sweep of a 
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new invention has ever been anticipated at its first introduc- 
tion. It is not even so at the present day, when we are all 
trained to meditate on the possibilities of new ideas. But in 
the past, with its different direction of thought, novelty 
slowly ate its way into the social system. Accordingly 
writing, as a stimulus to the preservation of individual 
novelty of thought, was but slowly grasped on the borders 
of the eastern Mediterranean. When the realisation of its 
possibilities was complete, in the hands of the Greeks and 
the Hebrews, civilisation took a new turn; though the general 
influence of Hebrew mentality was delayed for a thousand 
years till the advent of Christianity. But it was now that 
their prophets were recording their inward thoughts, when 
Greek civilisation was beginning to take shape. 

What I want to illustrate is that in the large scale 
treatment of history necessary for the background and the 
foreground of the vision of Rome, the consecutive chronicle 
of political events on the scale traditional to our histories 
absolutely vanishes. Even verbal explanations partly go 
into the background. We must utilise models, and pictures, 
and diagrams, and charts to exhibit typical examples 
of the growth of technology and its impact on the current 
modes of life. In the same way art, in its curious fusion 
with utility and with religion, both expresses the actual 
inward life of imagination and changes it by its very expres- 
sion. The children can see the art of previous epochs in 
models and pictures, and sometimes the very objects in 
museums. The treatment of the history of the past must 
not start with generalised statements, but with concrete 
examples exhibiting the slow succession of period to 
period, and of mode of life to mode of life, and of race 
to race. 

The same concreteness of treatment must apply when we 
come to the literary civilisations of the eastern Mediterranean. 
When you come to think of it, the whole claim for the im- 
portance of classics rests on the basis that there is no substi- 
tute for first-hand knowledge. In so far as Greece and Rome 
are the founders of European civilisation, a knowledge of 
history means above all things a first-hand knowledge of 
the thoughts of Greeks and Romans. Accordingly, to put 
the vision of Rome into its proper setting, I urge that the 
pupils should read at first hand some few examples of Greek 
literature. Of course it must be in translation, But I 
prefer a translation of what a Greek actually said, to any 
talk about the Greeks written by an Englishman, however 
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well he has done it. Books about Greece should come after 
some direct knowledge of Greece. 

The sort of reading I mean is a verse translation of the 
Odyssey, some Herodotus, some choruses of plays translated 
by Gilbert Murray, some lives of Plutarch, especially the 
part about Archimedes in the life of Marcellus, and the 
definitions and axioms and one or two propositions from 
Euclid’s Elements in the exact scholarly translation of 
Heath. In all this, just enough explanation is wanted to 
give the mental environment of the authors. The marvellous 
position of Rome in relation to Europe comes from the fact 
that it has transmitted to us a double inheritance. It 
received the Hebrew religious thought, and has passed on 
to Europe its fusion with Greek civilisation. Rome itself 
stands for the impress of organisation and unity upon diverse 
fermenting elements. Roman Law embodies the secret of 
Roman greatness in its Stoic respect for intimate rights of 
human nature within an iron framework of empire. 
Europe is always flying apart because of the diverse 
explosive character of its inheritance, and coming together 
because it can never shake off that impress of unity it has 
received from Rome. The history of Europe is the history 
of Rome curbing the Hebrew and the Greek, with their 
various impulses of religion, and of science, and of art, and 
of quest for material comfort, and of lust of domination, 
which are all at daggers drawn with each other. The 
vision of Rome is the vision of the unity of civilisation. 


A. N. WHITEHEAD. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 





CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 
IN THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
EDUCATION.’ 


EK. T. CAMPAGNAC, 


Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool. ° 


A cHoIce of difficulties, a troublesome dilemma, presents 
- itself to us if we try to arrange our thoughts and to speak 
about education. We must essay a definition, and any 
definition which we make is either too wide or too narrow ; 
we sketch out a territory too vast for secure possession, or 
draw sharp lines about a parcel of land fit only for a little 
obscure grave. We may say that education is the sum of the 
experiences by which we have been brought to be what we are, 
but that is no less—and no more—than to say that education 
is the whole history of mankind. Dismayed by the vagueness 
of this account, are we to betake ourselves to the alternative 
of saying that education is a name for the processes by which 
we are made to acquire that beggarly minimum of knowledge 
and of skill without which we should be intolerable to our 
fellows because we should be unable to support ourselves ? 
We should be distressed by this account too; we should 
reject it with indignation. What, then, are we todo? We 
must put our problem in another form, if we can fashion one 
which shall be manageable and yet not mean, generous and 
yet not grandiose. 

Education, we may say, is the long labour by which men 
have formed ideals for themselves and compassed the means 
for achieving their ideals ; or more simply it is the creation 
of desires and the discovery and perfection of methods for 
fulfilling desires. Or in plainer language still, if we ask what 


+ Inaugural Lecture for a course of “ Studies in Education,” in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, 1922. 
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education is we may reply that we are inquiring what men 
want and how they get it. What, then,domenwant? What 
are the desires, which will not be gainsaid; what are the 
ideals which they are for ever setting up? They want to 
live in a society, ordered and stable, to have a place and a 
part in its life, yet upon the condition that its life shall not 
maim or impair the life which they also claim as individuals. 
They desire to be parts of a living whole, yet so as not to lose 
their own integrity ; their ideal is a service which is perfect 
freedom. 

It is no disparagement either of men’s intelligence or of 
their command of speech to admit that here we have a 
contradiction in terms. Every working formula is the violent 
mating of opposed truths, whose ultimate and long-delayed 
reconciliation is effected and proved by the painful birth of 
some new belief ; amd this, in turn, confesses its origin and its 
ancestry by combining qualities and characters which we 
should declare could not exist together, but for the fact, 
felicitous and obdurate, that actually they do. The vivid 
expression of this paradox may be found either in the lyric 
rapture of a creed, or in the longer sequence of those poetic 
histories in which visionaries (who were critics too) have 
traced the course, broken at many a halting-place and 
resumed after many a sorry upheaval, of human destiny. 

Men have ever been lamenting that here, wherever they 
might be, they found no continuing city ; they have longed 
for a place to dwell in and be at rest, and have set out from 
whatever their primitive and precarious shelter to find it. 
Presently they have flattered themselves that they are 
arrived ; or sheer fatigue of journeying stays their tired feet, 
and because they can go no further perforce they stop: and 
then whether in delight or resignation they proclaim that this 
place, determined for them not by choice but by necessity, 
is the city in which their travels were to have an end. But 
delight is staled by custom, and when the outworn travellers 
have refreshed themselves with sleep, resignation turns to 
criticism, and the city is a resting-place no more. No, it 
must be bettered, it must be re-arranged, replanned, rebuilt, 
and the mutations which their busy hands work upon their 
city, change the workers themselves, and set them in new 
attitudes and stations and relationships. They cannot let 
well alone ; they are haunted by an ideal or beckoned by it ; 
their sedulous operations only serve to show that they can 
never house themselves fitly in this place; the efforts that 
they have put forth to make it habitable have resulted in 
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cruel dilapidation ; striving to remodel, they have undone ; 
they cannot refashion it, and they are homeless once more. 

Homeless, but they bear in their hearts, as they go forth, 
the hope, undimmed, that somewhere there awaits them a 
lasting habitation, and that some day they will discover it. 
This hope, indeed, lights their steps through a trackless 
region. They move in obedience to a call, and in the assur- 
ance that they are making for the possession of an inheritance ; 
they advance in faith, yet knowing not whither they go, and 
when, if ever, they reach the land of promise, they sojourn in 
it as in a strange country, aliens in their native land. And 
why ? It is because, urged by the practical idealism which 
is essential to human nature, they seek a city which has 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God. But if this is 
the object of their search, then they are seeking what they 
may not find. A Society, ordered and stable—how is it to be 
attained or permanently held by folk who are nomads at 
heart ; a city with foundations, how is it to be enjoyed, if 
the passion of their lives is to dig up foundations; a city, 
built and made by God—how can they tolerate it, revolu- 
tionaries as they are by nature, the champions of independence 
loud to assert and defend their own originality, framers of 
their own destiny ? And yet—how shall they pursue their 
journey when they faint by the way ; how shall they resume 
it, when they persuade themselves that to stay still is all that 
they covet ? And yet again, how shall they be satisfied that 
a halting-place is an eternal city, or that a tent put up in a 
pause of their travelling is a fit abode for an infinite spirit ? 

These are questions which students of education must 
ask again and again. They must make, at least, a working 
sketch of what the State, as they conceive it, is, and how it 
comes into being, if they are to determine what manner of 
life its citizens are to live and how they are to be prepared for 
it. But, unless they are to be content with an answer 
sterile and rigid, they must acquiesce in an answer tentative 
and provisional, for the city of their hope is for ever coming 
into being. 

It is no wonder, then, that at times men weary of an 
inquiry which they can neither settle nor let alone. It were 
hard enough to find out what sort of life men should lead and 
how they should be prepared for it, if they could first find out 
certainly what is the State, the city, and what the conditions 
in which they are to dwell—but no sooner does the State or 
city seem to take shape before their eyes and the conditions 
to become clear and steady, no sooner are they established if 
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sf as tenants upon a short lease than their city is smitten 
and riven by the influence of the ideal which breaks down 
their definitions and boundaries, pierces to the core of hard- 
won convention and shatters it; and leaves them chill and 
stark amid the ruins of a habitation which their own hands 
had made, unable to find comfort in the thought that now at 
last they have proved themselves the rightful occupants of a 
house of dreams. 

I do not know whether the creatures not human, which 
we call amphibious, achieve complete ease in each of the 
elements in which they live and move. Men are amphibious, 
and we must admit with sorrow, or, in another mood, declare 
with pride, that they are not quite at home in either of the 
two worlds in which their difficult lot is cast. In a smooth 
phrase we may say that education is the process by which 
men adapt themselves to their environment, but it very 
Gepectnctly represents the problem. Men have two environ- 
ments, and their constant endeavour is to blend them; 
they are not content with either alone, or if content, then 
only for short intervals. They plant, as they fondly think, 
a fixed foot upon the firm earth, or more daring learn to walk 
erect upon it; but they look out upon the sea and are 
allured to its bosom. In those cleansing waters they promise 
themselves refreshment, that salt buoyancy, they say, will 
support them, and they hasten upon adventure and perilous 
Oys : 
a ‘* . ., sometimes when the weather 

Is blue, and the warm waves tempt 
To free oneself of tether, 
And try a life exempt, 


From worldly noise and dust, 
In the sphere which over-brims 
With passion and thought—why just 
Unable to fly, one swims ! 


By passion and thought upborne, 
One smiles to oneself—‘ They fare 

Scarce better, they need not scorn 
Our sea, who live in the air! ’ 


Emancipate through passion 
And thought, with sea for sky, 
We substitute, in a fashion, 
For heaven—poetry : 


Which sea, to all intent, 

Gives flesh such noon-disport 
As a finer element 

Affords the spirit-sort. 
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Whatever they are we seem : 
Imagine the thing they know ; 

All deeds they do, we dream ; 
Can heaven be else but so? ” 4 


What else indeed? Here surely is attainment; but the 
heaven won cannot be held; the water chills the limbs, the 
sparkling waves glitter with the sharp menace of death, and 
the swimmer, who lately looked from land to the smiling sea, 
looks now from sea to the land. 


6é 
. 


. Meantime, yonder streak, 
Meets the horizon’s verge ; 
That is the land, to seek 
If we tire or dread the surge : 


Land the solid and safe— 
To welcome again (confess !) 
When high and dry, we chafe 
The body and don the dress.” # 


Restored to land, they take breath and soon try to pretend 
that to it alone they are native; their duties must be re- 
stricted and their pleasures found in it. But they are 
amphibious, and pay the splendid penalty of a double 
allegiance. In those intervals, those rare periods when men 
are fain, from sheer fatigue of blending them, to regard the 
two worlds to which they belong as separate and irrecon- 
cilable, why then these worlds themselves engage in conflict, 
jealous, the one to claim the mortal who has, in a dread 
instant, put on immortality: the other to win back the 
infinite being who, in the recklessness of a baffled pride, has 
tried to pose as the creature of a fleeting day. When man 
forswears the quest of heaven, God embraces the conditions 
of mortality: his infinite beatitude drives him to invade a 
narrower kingdom ; his 


** Gladness blossoms, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind, 
And recommence at sorrow.” ® 


A strange result of this strife of kindred foes is a sane and 
temperate conservatism, which will not let go either part of a 
composite truth the elements of which are in experience 


+ R. Browning, Fifine at the Fair: Prologue, Amphibian. 

2 R. Browning, op. cit. 

3 R. Browning, ** Balaustion’s Adventere,” Works (Smith, Elder, 
1889), vol. xi. p. 88. 
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seldom brought into alliance and unity. Browning, whom 
I shall quote again, traces this process in dramatic lines : 


““I suppose Heaven is, through eternity, 
The equalising, ever and anon, : 
In momentary rapture great with small, 
Omniscience with intelligence, God 
With man—the thunder-glow from pole to pole 
Abolishing, a blissful moment-space, 
Great cloud alike and small cloud—in one fire— 
As sure to ebb, as sure again to flow 
When the new receptivity deserves 
The new completion. There’s the Heaven for me. 
And I say, therefore, to live out one’s life 
In the world here, with the chance,—whether by pain 
Or pleasure be the process, long or short 
The time, august or mean the circumstance 
To human eye,—of learning how set foot 
Decidedly on some one path to Heaven, 
Touch segment in the circle whence all lines 
Lead to the centre equally, red lines 
Or black lines, so they but produce themselves— 
This makes it worth our while to tenderly 
Handle a state of things which mend we might, 
Mar we may, but which meanwhile helps so far. 
Therefore my end is—save society.” } 


The theory of education is the scheme, changing in parts of 
its form, in some of its details, but in its aim continuous, 
the scheme which men inherit and hand on, now enriched, 
now impoverished, quickened or dulled—the scheme for the 
saving of that noble compromise called Society. 

St Augustine undertook to defend “that most glorious 
‘Society and celestial city of God’s faithful, which is partly 
seated in the course of these declining times, wherein ‘ he 
that liveth by faith’ is a pilgrim amongst the wicked; and 
partly in that solid state of eternity, which as yet the other 
part doth patiently expect, until ‘ righteousness be turned 
into judgment,’ being then by the proper excellence to obtain 
the last victory, and be crowned in perfection of peace.” 
We are all bound to defend it. The theory of education 
must rest upon a theory of society, and a theory of society, 
which is to fulfil the needs and hopes of human nature, must 
itself be based upon a metaphysic. Or, shall we say that 
the theory of education is the most sensitive core of political 
theory ; it is the most vivid, and therefore the most plastic 
statement of the belief that men must not only live, but live 


1 R. Browning, ‘“‘ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society,” 
Works (Smith, Elder), xi. pp. 148-9. 
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well. It is the persistent effort to“give an ever-fresh inter- 
pretation to the assured hypothesis, the passionate belief, 
' that there is no life for them save in associations, in xowwviat, 
and to find the terms and conditions in which the highest 
association is to be achieved for a supreme end. Education 
is, then, an organised search for the ideal life; its direction 
may and indeed must suffer change from time to time, as 
the course of the ship changes when she takes now this tack 
and now another ; but every change is made for the purpose 
of reaching the desired haven at last. True, when, if ever, 
it is attained it will offer itself to the expectant, ravished eyes 
of those wayfarers as a bourne new discovered and strange ; 
yet as they look again and once again more closely, as they 
explore the land to which they are come more shrewdly and 
penetrate it more deeply, what will amaze them most of all 
is its likeness to the place from which they started. There 
is no ideal which is not infinite, no city worth seeking which is 
not eternal; and therefore no goal which does not prove itself 
also the point of departure. Omega is Alpha. . . . But if I 
speak of the theory of education as a political theory founded 
on a metaphysic, I am but saying in other words that it is 
also an attempt to give an expression at once critical and 
practical to what is fundamental in religion. It is the effort 
at once to establish the eternal city, not partially but wholly 
‘‘in the course of these declining times,” and, since that 
cannot be accomplished, it is the effort (also too hard for 
achievement) to lift these declining times to the serene plane 
of eternity. 

This is the continuous task of educators. And it is 
because they have recognised it that they have been con- 
cerned with government and with the training of the governor. 
They have been tenacious of any form, now this now that, in 
which the ideal city presented itself on earth and in time. 
They have hated innovation, even-when they have seemed to 
be advocates of reform; for, whether they made mistakes 
or not, reforms which they have proposed and tried to effect 
have been directed towards the restoration of that fresh 
but ancient ideal, and the innovations against which they 
have set their face have, in their judgment, been likely to 
destroy it. The poets must be watched; they must not be 
suffered to say about God anything which is contrary to the 
divine nature; they must faithfully observe the canons of 
theology, and what are these ?_ What can they be, but that 
God is good, and the source and cause only of what is good, 
1 Plato, Republic, ii. 879a. 
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and that in Him is no changeableness nor shadow cast by 
turning ? If objection is taken to these canons, if it is 
urged that they leave unasked and therefore unanswered the 
riddle of evil, it may be replied that Plato was not blind to the 
existence of a problem which has not escaped our own eyes. 
But he was less concerned when dealing with education to 
give an answer (however inadequate or however convincing) 
to the problem, than to set up, so that they could not be 
missed or ignored, the canons themselves. And since, in his 
judgment, human institutions owe whatever stability and 
vigour they have to their consistency with these principles, 
his business was to train guardians of the State, who should 
be guardians also of these principles, and who should prove 
themselves ‘‘ consummate artificers of Liberty” by their. 
resistance to changes in music which bring about changes in 
the constitution of the State. 

This is the foundation on which educators build their 
programme of studies. They are occupied with the education 
of the ruler or of a ruling class. Mr Lowe’s “‘ we must educate 
our masters’ has been variously interpreted; but in any 
and all the interpretations this, at least, is accepted and 
confessed, that for the preservation of Society the rulers 
must be educated, and since preservation must mean the 
maintenance, though it may also mean the improvement, of 
what already is, the education of the rulers means the opening 
of their eyes to the eternal characteristics of the Society 
which it is their business to preserve. 

The courtier, the gentleman lent their titles to works on 
education, when the courtier and the gentleman were either 
engaged in government or held ‘close to the persons of 
sovereigns who wielded a real sway. 

*“‘ A public weale,” says Elyot,} “‘ is a body living, compact 
or made of sundry estates and degrees of men, which is 
disposed by the order of equity and governed by the rule 
and moderation of reason.” The estates, we see, are sundry 
and not all alike; and lest we should miss his intention he 
presently speaks of “the discrepance of degrees, whereof 
proceedeth order.” The discrepance of degrees is not 
artificial, but natural, or shall we say that it depends upon 
the arbitrary wisdom of God? “It appeareth,” Elyot 
goes on, “that God giveth not to every man like gifts of 
grace or of nature, but to some more, some less, as it liketh 
his divine majesty.” Of these gifts understanding is the 
most excellent that man can receive in his creation... 

1 The Book of the Governor, 
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it is therefore congruent and according that as one excelleth 
an other in that influence, as pines ot being next to the 
similitude of his maker, so should the estate of his person be 
advanced in degree or place, where understanding may 
profit.” Elyot believes that the safety of society depends 
upon the exercise of authority by a governor or a governing 
class, of gifts pre-eminent in quality above those of other 
men, set in a position of pre-eminence to match and exhibit 
these gifts, and devoted to “‘ employ all the powers of their 
wits and their diligence to the only preservation of others 
their inferiors.”’ 

Holding this belief, what Elyot has to say about education 
is an account of the duties of the governor and of the materials 
and modes of instruction and training by which he is to be 
equipped for fulfilling them. The main lines of his argument 
are very close to those traced by Plato in the Republic and 
in the Laws; he is portraying the character of the guardians 
of the city, and the picture is wonderfully like Plato’s. If in 
what he offers for the making and discipline of this character 
he differs from his great original in some things, what is more 
remarkable is that in so many, writing in the sixteenth 
century in English and for his countrymen, he is so near to 
him. If we may use a word which has had a short but sorry 
history, we may say that Elyot, like Plato, offers us a voca- 
tional education. Having used the word let us leave it 
quickly, and rather claim that both offer us a system of 
education which will discover the governor, and make him 
worthy of his name and equal to his work ; they set forth the 
** form of bringing up of the child of a gentleman which is to 
have authority in a public weal.” 

Now though the main purpose of education must be, as I 
have tried to show, the realisation in the form of any actual 
society of the quality which makes the ideal society eternal, 
the mode and the material of education will be determined 
by the special place in society held by those members of it 
who are in fact to be educated. It is the governors who are 
to be educated, and if they are few, leisured and eminent in 
gifts of grace and of nature and in station, then the mode and 
material of education will be different from what they would 
be if the persons to be educated were the many, the busy, 
and the undistinguished. ‘‘ The potter and tynker,” I quote 
from Elyot once more (the potter and tynker), “‘ only perfect 
in their craft, shall little do in the ministration of justice. A 
ploughman or carter shall make but a feeble answer to an 
ambassador. Also a weaver or fuller should be an unmeet 
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captain of an army, or in any other office of a governor.” 
Elyot is satisfied if the potter and the tinker, the ploughman 
and the carter, the weaver and the fuller, each one of them 
learns and gets expertise in his own proper craft, and all of 
them acquire the habit of obedience to their betters. 

But times change and the powers and functions of the 
governor are or seem to be more widely spread, and shared 
by an increasing number of the people, a larger proportion 
of the community. An extension of the franchise accom- 
panies or but by a narrow margin precedes an extension of 
education, and when every citizen is a governor, ew hypothesi 
every citizen must be educated. But here a very real 
difficulty reveals itself. It is not hard to say that the 
education which at one time became the gentleman was 
also the education which prepared him to govern, or even 
that he was a governor inasmuch as he was a gentleman— 
his education was apt for his profession because it was a 
liberal education. But it is hard to say that the education 
which makes a man apt for the calling of potter or tinker, of 
ploughman or carter, of weaver or fuller, is an education 
which fits him for the business of government, or that the 
lifelong exercise of these crafts is to be combined with the 
tasks of government. It is hard to make this claim and to 
support it; yet are we not bound to admit that some, if not 
all, of the functions of government are in fact exercised by 
men who, occupied in these and similar tasks, lack at any rate 
the leisure which was once deemed necessary for the governor ? 
By leisure we mean such freedom from the pressure of other 
claims as will allow a man to devote himself to considering 
what government means, and doing what government 
involves. Or shall we say that what we see is only a seeming 
and a make-believe, and that government remains and must 
remain in the hands of the few, the leisured and the eminent ? 
Neither answer is quite perfect. 

We may set out the stages, each of them good, by which 
we are arrived, blameless but unfortunate, at an untenable 
position. 

To begin with, we may adopt the words and the doctrine 
of Elyot, to whom we have already had recourse. ‘‘ Where 
all thing is common, there lacketh order; and when order 
lacketh, there all thing is odious and uncomely.” Some 
division of labour, some arrangement of offices, some dis- 
tribution of the rewards of labour and the signals and marks 
of office are necessary if a civilised society is to be brought 
into being, maintained, and developed. 
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Next we may surely claim that in fact and in propriety 
there is a special labour, called government, and a special 
office, that of the governor. And the third stage of our 
course as we retrace it, whether to make dispassionate record 
of what has actually been, or as desiring to explain it in a 
philosophical history—the third stage is the establishment for 
those supreme specialists, the governors, not a special but a 
general or liberal education. The presumption which has 
been accepted until the day before yesterday is, as we have 
seen, that the training which made gentlemen is one and the 
same with the training which made governors... It may be 
that we must abandon this presumption. 

Words lose old meanings and take on new with the 
changing fortunes and needs of men; it may be that the 
traditional training and equipment of gentlemen is neither 
general enough nor special enough to fit them nowadays for 
the wide responsibilities and the exacting and technical tasks 
of government; but shall we be quite reasonable, quite 
logical if at the moment when we abandon an old pre- 
sumption, we suddenly profess a new doctrine and declare 
that the training and instruction which the potter and the 
tinker have received have also fitted them for government ? 
We shall, if we reflect for a moment, be slow to accept and 

roclaim this creed. We shall not lack advisers who will 

id us temporise. They will say that nature has endowed 
all men with the qualities appropriate for exercising govern- 
ment, but that misfortune or malice has deprived some or 
many of them of the opportunities of cultivating these 
qualities. Let us listen to them with the respect which they 
deserve, but let us ask them the question which they provoke 
—if these opportunities are granted or seized, and all men fit 
themselves for government, will any men still continue to 
acquire proficiency in one and another of the thousand 
practical crafts without which our life could not be main- 
tained ? Let us be fair to our advisers, let us go out to meet 
them ; let us allow that many of the occupations in which 
men and women are now engaged might be stayed and 
stopped without disaster and perhaps even with advantage 
for mankind; yet we and our fellows must eat and drink 
and be clothed and sheltered ; and the problem which they 
and we have to meet and conquer is how those persons who 
make and supply what is necessary for their own and our 
material life are to enter into what they claim as their 
inheritance in the spiritual wealth of mankind, and how 
without setting aside those humbler tasks they are to take 
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up the subtler and harder task of using and ordering that 
spiritual wealth ? And the problem will not be met or con- 
quered if all that is done is a mere exchange of positions, by 
which the Haves and the HAvE-Nots are simply reshuffled. 
The problem will not be met or conquered by a dull device in 
which an average is attained, and depression is corrected by 
the removal of eminence. No—the task of the educator is 
the training of the governor; he must inquire again into the 
nature of sovereignty and discover its august seat. And he 
must welcome the difficulties which confront him. These 
difficulties may be stated thus: that the progress, as we 
call it, of civilisation, as we know it, has brought us to the 
differentiation of group from group and man from man, so 
that they cannot use a common speech, having no common 
understanding—a lamentable goal at the end of a long and 
toilsome journey. 

Can we not get back to a happy simplicity such as we may 
suppose men to have enjoyed before this progress began, 
before this civilisation was wrought ? 

If we 


** Trace Providence without a break, 
I’ the plan of things ” 


shall we—Browning comes to mind again — 


** Drop plumb on this plain print 
Of an intention with a view to good, 
That man is made in sympathy with man 
At outset of existence, so to speak ” ? 


Can we retrace our steps to that outset of existence and stay 
there undisturbed? We know that we cannot. What then ? 
Shall we strive by providing education and the same education 
for all men, to bridge their differences and enable them to 
make and use a common language for common thoughts and 
sentiments. We may strive for that, but at the risk, which 
we shall not avoid by shutting our eyes to it, of making 
the language, the thoughts, and the sentiments common 
indeed and unclean as well, levelled all alike in the mire of 
compromise. 

For it is not only mechanical and material progress that 
leads to differentiation ; spiritual advance takes men upon 
lonely roads, and though we may say that the truly educated 
man has learnt the speech of humanity, we must remember 
that he employs the special idiom of a class or a nation most 


1 * Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau,” pp. 162-3. 
Vou. XXI.—No. 2. 10 
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perfectly when most disdainfully, yet with a tender dis- 
respect ; and gets the universal when he is himself and 
unique, to be understood, and then only in part, by others 
who, interpreting with imagination, present not a translation 
of his thought but a matchless original to set beside it. 


*** Consult thou for thy kind that have the eyes 
To see, the mouths to eat, the hands to work, 
Men with the wives, and women with the babes !’ 
Prompts Nature. ‘ Care thou for thyself alone 
In the conduct of the mind God made thee with ! 
Think, as if man had never thought before ! 

Act, as if all creation hung attent 

On the acting of such faculty as thine, 

To take prime pattern from this masterpiece ! ’ 
Nature prompts also: neither law obeyed 

To the uttermost by any heart and soul 

We know or have in record: both of them 
Acknowledged blindly by whatever man 

We ever knew or heard of in this world.” } 


Can we be content with this? Are we to acquiesce in 
isolation, in solitude upon separate pinnacles, in lonely peer- 
lessness? It is the price of advance, it is the name of per- 
fection. Does, then, perfection bring the undoing of Society ? 
Not if we are to accept the paradox of winning life at last by 
freely giving up at each new stage of our journey what was 
necessary to our life in the stage completed ; not if we agree 
to the condition of amphibious creatures of living in two 
worlds, which struggle for a unity in which neither will yield ; 
not if the pinnacles of spiritual achievement are based upon 
land -_ solid and safe, to be united in the intangible embrace 
of a sky. 

My thesis has been this: the theory of education is the 
theory of Society, and of its government, of man and his 
perfection ; it varies with the varying conceptions held of the 
nature of Society, the scope and the centre of authority, the 
quality and essence of human perfection. It is continuous 
in the assumption of Society and government, of corporate 
perfection and variety of individual gifts as data hard to 
reconcile, but by no convulsion to be divorced. The practice 
of education is the long series of attempts which men make to 
bring themselves and their fellows to the height of their 
nature by bringing themselves to their just place in the 
Society, or rather in the societies Divine and human in which 
they live, and to teach and learn the duties of their place. 
The practice of education is instruction and training in 


1 Browning, op. cit., pp. 168-4. 
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. “ civility,” in the temper and conduct proper to a member 

of a glorious Society, a celestial city revealing itself in the 
cou of these declining times, yet seated in the solid 
estate of eternity. 

Listen to Erasmus !: “ The first and most important part 
of education is that the youthful mind may receive the seeds 
of piety; next, that it may love and thoroughly learn the 
liberal studies ; third, that it may be prepared for the duties 
of life; and fourth, that it may from the earliest years be 
accustomed to the rudiments of good manners.” Listen to 
our own Locke?: ‘“ That which every gentleman (that takes 
any care of his education) desires for his son, besides the 
estate he leaves him, is contained I suppose in these four 
things, Virtue, Wisdom, Breeding, Learning. I will not 
trouble myself whether these names do not some of them 
sometimes stand for the same thing, or really include one 
another. It serves my turn here to follow the popular use 
of these words, which, I presume, is clear enough to make me 
be understood, and I hope there will be no difficulty to com- 
prehend my meaning.” 

I hope that my meaning, too, may have been clear, and 
that I shall be pardoned for repeating, as well as I could, a 
doctrine ancient, but not yet I trust obsolete. Education is 
a way, trodden in all ages by the feet of men in search of a 


home for their spirits, a high road stretching from eternity to 
eternity : it is truth seen once and again by watchful eyes 
as a rare star is seen and lost and remembered for its serene 
radiance even when its light is veiled; let us say it is both 
way and truth, if we protest that it is also life, personal and 
unique in each several traveller, but common to all men and 
comprehending them in bonds of celestial kindred. 


E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


1 De Civilitate Morum Puerilium, 
2 Some Thoughts concerning Education. 
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SPIRITUAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA. 
CARLETON W. STANLEY. 


CANADIAN life, Canadian politics and institutions, have often 
been well described ab extra. What is written here is not an 
attempt to confute, or even revise, such descriptions. A 
Canadian writes on Canada with faint hope of rivalling a 
European visitor in sharpness of vision, vividness of phrase, or 
the sanity which comes of detachment. In Henry Adams’ long 
commentary is there anything so clear, so just, so true, in 
short, as in Acton’s brief paragraphs, recently published, from 
the diary he kept during his short stay in America? On the 
other hand, the tendencies, the currents, in any society must 
be felt, if felt at all, by one who is carried along in them. 
He may be mistaken in supposing the current peculiar to his 
own society, when it is not; he may misjudge the rate of 
progress; he may mistake his individual progress for the 
general—at all events, his experience has a validity of its own. 
Furthermore, while much valuable comment has been made 
on Canadian life by Britishers who have settled among us, 
and who are well qualified to judge of it, in its present phase, 
from their knowledge of two modes of living, the Canadian 
with three and four generations of Canadian ancestry behind 
him has a comparative knowledge better suited for passing 
judgment on our development. 

In Canada as elsewhere an epoch has ended. Economists 
are sure of this—even those of them who have not the in- 
tuition of Mr Keynes. The philosophic mind is vaguely 
certain of it, whether dogmatic like Professor Spengler or 
not. And the ordinary man knows it too; though he gener- 
ally considers the War the cause of it, and not merely part 
of the change. Proof of this is to be found in commonly 
heard remarks. Some one will say, speaking of Thackeray : 
‘** Oh, his books seem so different nowadays ; I suppose it is 
because I was younger when I read him before, but there is 
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something strange about the change.” Parents, speaking of 
plans for their children, constantly indicate their own 
change of attitude. The difference in attitude to religion is 
universally commented upon. 

But it will not do to suppose that because an epoch has 
ended in Canada as elsewhere, that because Canada like the 
rest of the world is suffering hard times and heavy taxation, 
any general description of our rapidly altering ways of life 
will be accurate. Canadians are frequently said to have no 
nationality, no positive character ; but in negative character- 
istics they abound. They are not American. They are not 
British. They are not Imperialists like the Australians, yet 
few of them are really separatist. They are provincial if 
you will, as provincial as Americans, but upon their pro- 
vincialism no seal has been set; it is not provincialism 
‘* rolled flat and painted red,” like the American type. For 
there are five distinct ways of being provincial in Canada, by 
reason of our indomitable geography and past history. A 
Torontonian and a Haligonian are as unlike as Cockney and 
Welshman. Between Montreal and Winnipeg there is a 
chasm more unbridgable than that between Dublin and 
Belfast. : 

Our trend towards materialism is plainly marked. In 
our large cities there is a very ugly side to this. Our pro- 
sperous Jewish element consists of immigrants who were, a 
generation ago, among the most downtrodden people of 
Kurope. They are not English, German, Swiss, or French 
Jews. They came from Russia, Roumania, and the Balkans, 
stopping on their way, many of them, in the United States— 
to their own detriment. In our new society money counts 
incredibly in social life ; and one of our richest classes makes 
itself palatable to us merely by its riches—a class in which 
the culture of New York Jewry passes current! These 
people control our theatres—which come to be more or more 
a mixture of cinema and music-hall; and they manufacture 
the music which in public places one has generally to listen 
to. With such an immediate past this rich and powerful 
class (for they have rapidly conquered the professions— 
teaching, medicine, and particularly law—and are now leap- 
ing into politics) stands for materialism of the most naked 
kind. Society once denied them rights and privileges, denied 
them bread, justice, life itself; made them pariahs, perse- 
cuted them with scorpions. When opportunity offers, the 
natural reaction—to say nothing of revenge—is to exploit 
society, and, what is worse, to ignore the social bond. Most 
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Jews in Canada have no glimmering of the duties of citizen- 
ship. Citizenship is a private possession which you put in 
your pocket, or deposit in the bank, to accumulate other 
private possessions. 

The advance of materialism is most marked in the very 
institutions which might be expected to be a bulwark against 
it. Far be it from me to deny the efficacy of our churches 
and religious bodies! But at times one is tempted to 
exclaim that real estate, and things so little spiritual as 
prohibitory acts of legislation, are the sole concern of our 
churches. Canadian Protestants have long inveighed against 
the growing wealth of the Catholic Church. It has long 
been said that a Catholic order of sisters is the richest cor- 
poration in the country. But the Protestants too have been 
poisoned by the desire to make money in real estate. And 
certainly in no part of Canada does the Catholic Church 
divorce itself from the interests of the poor as the Protestant 
churches have done in Quebec and Ontario alike. It is 
doubtful whether there are six Protestant pulpits in Toronto 
and Montreal combined from which a Hugh Latimer could 
deliver his sermons. And yet twenty years ago the very 
reverse of this was the truth. Then the pulpits did not rail 
at working-men, they did not takes sides against strikers— 
in fact, they were often intolerant against employers; for 
then the churches fed the needy poor, and “‘ ministered to ” 
them, and they were largely supported by the poor. To-day 
the churches move out of the slum districts into a more 
respectable quarter; from the suburbs, where they are 
attended by motorists, they sometimes plant a mission in 
the slum, as they would plant one in Ceylon; and church 
and mission alike breathe to the under classes of their duty 
and obligations. It may be that the Church is right in this, 
though somehow it does not remind one forcibly of the 
Sermon on the Mount; but aside from this advice in 
temporal matters, what do the Canadian Protestant churches 
stand for? For a while Prohibition wholly absorbed them, 
and they justified their machine methods of accomplishing 
it by treating it as an expedient to higher things. But we 
have Prohibition (whatever that may mean), and what now ? 
There are still other matters urgent, heaven knows—what is 
the attitude of the churches to them? A palsy of respect- 
ability precludes any real attack on these problems; and 
while on the one hand the churches show no conservatism 
in engaging feverishly in all manner of new activities, 
gymnasia, swimming pools, and cafeterias, there is a timid 
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lethargy in the matter of reshaping doctrines, or taking up 
a new position in a changed world. 

Feeble is the resistance to materialism offered by our 
universities. Assuredly no nobler example is given our 
youth than that presented by some noble men among us, the 
finest minds in the country, plying their academic task in 
threadbare poverty and general contempt. But what are 
they among so many? What are they among so many of 
the other kind, in the universities themselves? For most 
university positions have incumbents who have no quali- 
fications for their work: men who are qualified to teach 
secondary schools, perhaps ; men who have no aptitude for 
teaching whatever, but hold some sort of university degree ; 
young women also, of little experience and intelligence, are 
drafted into these positions by the pressgang, as it were. 
Meanwhile our university chancellors and presidents go up 
and down the country haranguing Canadian Clubs, confer- 
ences of dentists, and so forth, and urging that the univer- 
sities be better equipped for turning out engineers, and 
‘* practical men,” who can “ exploit our unparalleled natural 
resources ’—and such other slogans of materialism as these 
dignitaries use in common with our newspaper writers. Ifa 
university professor, on his own initiative, engages in genuine 
study of social conditions, politics, or workmen’s education, 
he gets very little encouragement from the university 
administrators ; and our much - advertised university ‘‘ de- 
partments of social service” strike one as sops thrown to 
the crowd. 

There are some Canadians interested in the general weal 
who think it of no import that a business colossus should 
bestride our newspapers, churches, and schools. If the single 
advertisement of one firm is the great bulk of the advertising 
income of all the newspapers in a city; if the city’s most 
powerful religious denomination has its wealthiest pulpit 
tuned to the same key ; nay, if the school-books of a quarter 
of a million children advertise the colossus on their covers 
and title-page—does this not matter at all? The other side 
of the medal shows complete servility in the press, in the 
pulpits, among university authorities; the colossus openly 
flouting education except of a purely technical, “ practical ” 
kind, and yet using the university in his own social behoof, 
and making private retainers of its head and professors. 
Granted that the direct influence exerted is not a mischievous 
one, does such a situation merit nothing more than the 
cynic’s smile ? 
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What does a keen youth at college, casting about for a 
career, make of such an object lesson ? His professors, eking 
out a livelihood. by selling automobiles or real estate, do 
lip-service to the nobility of literature, philosophy, and the 
** good life.” But the student sees men who have written 
books that are known in Europe too poor to clothe their 
children ; whereas a mountebank professor, scribbling rubbish 
and flattering the vulgar in our worst yellow newspapers 
and frothy magazines, rapidly makes a fortune. True, 
the youth who has a spark of virtue in himself will 
admire the poor scholar, but the common run of student 
will emulate the common run of professor, do lip-service to 
art and virtue, and become a greater hypocrite than his 
teacher. 

Our very ministers are selling automobiles in their “‘ spare 
time’; they are engaged in poultry-farming, in real estate, 
in everything but their Master’s business. What dignity 
or impressiveness is left to such wretched men? Many 
of the ugly chapels, as well as the more ambitious church 
buildings which commemorate the benefactor’s name, have 
been built by millionaire’s money, and equipped with 
millionaire’s pipe-organs ; and in these “‘ musical banks,” in 
these temples of advertisement, the minister delivers his 
hollow, eviscerated gospel. The successful minister, the one 
who is finally ‘‘ called ’’ to a church with millionaires in its 
pews, is the one who most nicely leaves it in doubt whether 
Christ or Mammon is his message. One cannot indict churches 
or ministers wholesale; but one can, without any risk of 
exaggeration, say that the common run of a church-goer is 
subjected, in the name of God and righteousness, to grossly 
material and idolatrous influences. The pages in our 
Saturday newspapers which advertise church services for 
the morrow, and which, a generation ago, would have been 
recognised as gross sacrilege, would almost alone prove this 
contention. No wonder that our theological colleges have 
become Barnardo institutions of a sort, importing from the 
old country the very dregs of illiteracy and characterlessness 
to keep up the supply of divines! Right down to our ele- 
mentary schools, the very text-books of which are printed 
and stamped by the octopus firm, there is one lesson taught, 
one gospel preached: “ There is no God but money, and 
Canada with its unparalleled natural resources is the most 
God-fearing country in the world.” 

No one who has lived in Canada for the past few 
decades, and who knows the way of life of his parents 
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and grandparents here, can have failed to observe much 
of this process. Few disagree with one who points out 
such tendencies to them. But a peculiarly Canadian 
feature of the change is the complacency with which 
the change is accepted. We seem quite sure that we are 
not so badly off as other countries: we have no million- 
aire as dangerous as Hugo Stinnes; the corruption of our 
press is not so bad as that in England; our universities are 
not so openly the kept mistresses of money as the American— 
and so forth. The truth is that we lack, more than other 
people, really independent institutions of any kind, that we 
have no rallying point against these evil influences—not 
even a comic paper to ridicule them. Our complacency is the 
more strange considering how strikingly and suddenly the 
change has come about. Forty or fifty years ago a Canadian 
university professor was one of the well-to-do men of the 
community. He could enter any social circle he chose. 
Not only in the lecture-room but also in the community at 
large he moulded public opinion. To-day he has the social 
position of a Roman client, and is the butt of the newspapers. 
A generation ago in the smaller Canadian towns the parson 
and the schoolmaster, along with the lawyer and the judge, 
were the intellectual aristocracy. To-day, except in a 
Catholic or a Lutheran village, there is not a schoolboy who 
would raise his cap to the cloth ; and the schoolmistress (for 
the schoolmaster is extinct) ranks with a telephone operator, 
and is not so well paid. The magnate of the place, whose 
views are canvassed on politics or the town library, is usually 
the owner of a shirt factory, or an automobile agent. 

Amid this welter of materialism, and perhaps because of 
it, there seems to be a growing clarity of political thinking 
—on the whole, the most hopeful sign in our situation. Money 
—by which one does not mean “ bribery and corruption ”— 
is as potent as ever in our elections, more potent than ever 
in our journalism. And yet in our recent election an appeal 
to the reason of the electorate, an appeal opposed by two 
party-machines and by all the money in the country, had a 
well-nigh incredible response. The manifesto of Mr Crerar, 
whatever its authorship, contained more clear thinking than 
any political speech or platform we have ever had in this 
country. There most of the catchwords which our politi- 
cians have used since Confederation, as well as the platforms 
of Mr King and Mr Meighen, were pitilessly scrutinised, 
without either rhetoric or invective; and a new policy was 
laid down for the consideration of the electors. There was 
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no emotional appeal to class prejudice, no warping of history, 
no flag-waving. The speech of Brutus was not more cold or 
colourless. One said on reading it: ‘‘ Canadians do not 
vote for such a man.” Yet Mr Crerar’s party, fire-new as 
it was, came second in the polls—and the event has not yet 
ceased to educate us. As to our newspapers, since they have 
wholly divorced themselves, under the pressure of money, 
from the actualities of our politics, they seem to be less and 
less considered ; and very recently there have sprung up in 
Toronto and in the Western provinces weekly and monthly 
publications, of small circulation. They are not wholly 
well-written, but they contain much good writing, and are 
of transparent sincerity and independence in their criticisms 
of politics, books, and affairs. Many of them are sure to 
fall by the wayside, as so many like attempts have failed ; 
but we seem at last to be on the eve of having in Canada 
critical weeklies and reviews of standing. 

As to our education generally, we are slipping fast down 
grade. Absorbed in railroads, wheat, immigrants, we have 
neglected and forgotten our schools. We did not deliberately 
say: ‘* We shall engage most of our school teachers and 
“ang by giving the positions to the lowest bidders ’’— 

ut in reality that is the system we have followed. In many 
years, however, there was not a sufficient number of bidders, 
low or high, for the positions available. The natural result 
of such a situation would be a rise in salaries. But to the 
educational authorities it did not appear that the economic 
law would operate quickly enough. They therefore (and 
this was very deliberate) lowered the standards of examina- 
tion, to bring a larger number of eligible teachers into the 
field. Even then there is a dearth of teachers, and all over 
the country schools have been closed for lack of them. Our 
standards have fallen to a shocking level. They were cer- 


tainly never too high ; but it can easily be demonstrated by: 


comparison of texts read and work prescribed that our 
teacher’s examinations and matriculation standards are not 
much more than half as high as they were twenty years ago. 

Even this statement, strong as it may seem, does not tell 
the whole story. Leaving out of consideration our western 
provinces, where educational systems are naturally in the 
making, we have sixteen universities (in Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia) which grant degrees in 
arts. Now, only a few of these have ever adhered to any 
standard whatever. An unsuccessful candidate in one of 
our better institutions could always secure the coveted 
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degree in one of the others. But now that the light has 
grown so dim in the institutions we once were proud of— 
how dark is the night in the outer regions! A Canadian 
university degree has come to be the shadow of a name. 

So little attention have we given to our education that a 
revolutionary change has come over it almost unnoticed. 
Up till the end of the last century Canadian universities drew 
their students from all classes of society, and in general the 
best of each class. The son of a labourer could, by pluck 
and cleverness, receive a university education, though he 
might not finish it till late in his twenties. Living was cheap, 
work of an occasional kind was plentiful, and a scholarship, 
carrying with it free tuition and a small money prize, brought 
one through the democratic student body undespised and 
even honoured. To-day Canada is a highly industrialised 
country. The “ odd jobs ”’ which used to be a joke among 
students are not plentiful. Students’ expenses are much 
enhanced, owing very largely to the habit our millionaires 
have of giving buildings to universities without providing 
for their maintenance. The students’ expenses are thus in- 
creased in two ways: the university, having to maintain a 
much larger “ plant,” has to raise its -fees; again, the 
students, who used to meet in lecture-halls and laboratories, 
and then disperse to their employments and their lodging- 
houses, now find themselves more or less obliged to live in 
college dormitories, which are expensive, because they are 
not endowed; and whether they live in the dormitory or 
not, the scale is set for them by these institutions. At the 
same time, scholarships have not been increased either in 
numbers or value, and in the present ratio of things they are 
mere pittances. There has been no conspiracy about all 
this; but university education in Canada has swiftly and 
silently come to be the prerogative of the well-to-do. This 
may or may not be an evil; at all events it is a revolutionary 
change, and few seem to have noticed it. 

The 1921 census has been partly published. It contains 
a melancholy confirmation of the statement Goldwin Smith 
made more than half a century ago—that to send emigrants 
from the British Isles to Canada was an indirect way of 
sending them to the United States. In the past decade we 
have not “held” our immigrants. Nor has the “ drift to 
the cities,”’ noticed in the previous decade, abated—at least, 
not in the older parts of English-speaking Canada. In 
Quebec the rural population, as well as the urban, increases. 
In the North-West, immigrants from older Canada as well as 
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from the United States and Europe have caused an increase 
in rural population. But in Ontario, while the population of 
Toronto and the large manufacturing towns has rapidly in- 
creased, the population of the countryside, and many, if not 
most, of the smaller towns, shows a positive decline. The 
same is true of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Prince 
Edward Island, an exclusively rural community, has posi- 
tively declined in population. Mr Crerar blames the tariff 
for this change—but the tariff is the same for Quebec as for 
the rest of Canada, one reflects. In Quebec, as elsewhere, 
the rural English-speaking population has declined. The 
French-Canadians reproduce themselves more rapidly than 
any other race; they are attached to the soil; they are in- 
tensively conservative; and as farmers they have virtues 
which Horace might extol. The tariff is much to be blamed 
for the over-industrialisation of our life; but even mis- 
chievous legislation cannot offset the character of a people. 
The French-Canadian farmer has worked harder than the 
English-Canadian, and has had, generally speaking, a harder 
climate to contend with. But he is a source of gaiety in 
himself ; he has never isolated himself in a lonely farmhouse, 
but lived in villages ; he has escaped the itch for Prohibition, 
the itch for motor-cars, and the itch for real estate. There 
is no more striking difference between Toronto and Montreal 
than this :—From Toronto you can travel in many directions 
for miles before you come on a farm or a truck-garden—the 
land is “‘ real estate ’’; Montreal lies in the midst of farms. 
Twenty years ago Toronto also had farms within its borders. 

Has the fibre of British Canadians softened ? I know an 
old Scotch lady, still hale and cheerful, whose father used to 
carry a sack of grain twenty-five miles through the forest 
to have it milled; and then trudge back with the flour. It 
is not many years since an old man died who used to drive 
a stage from Montreal to Toronto, covering the rough roads 
and forest paths of this journey (about 350 miles) in three 
weeks! Compared with our cant about the hardships of a 
farmer’s existence, these near ancestors of ours seem to have 
lived in an age that was heroic. 


“* Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem.” 


Must we say this about ourselves ? 
The grace of life is to be found in the Maritime Provinces 
above any other place in Canada. Other parts, before taking 
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on character, have been overswept by one wave of immigra- 
tion after another. Life has not been easy in these Maritime 
Provinces, especially since Confederation, which cramped them 
into an economic connection wholly artificial. Being small 
they had no great booms of expansion, and consequently they 
have lost much of their best blood to New England, to Mon- 
treal and Toronto, and especially to Western Canada. But 
all this has saved them from tidal waves of immigrants which 
would have destroyed their character. They have grown as 
a tree grows. Other Canadians who know them consider 
“these Easterners’ archaic, but it is only by comparing 
them with other Canadians that one can see how much the 
latter have lost by unnatural development and haphazard 
neighbours. Not even a business can grow healthily and 
well if it is raised, early in its history, to the crest of a boom 
in immigration and real estate. But what of the character 
of a people ? What of the “ good life’? One hears better 
conversation in a club in Halifax or St John than in the clubs 
of Toronto and Montreal—to take a very superficial instance, 
and not to press the matter too far. It is precisely the 
‘modern ”’ parts of the Maritime Provinces that are least 
admirable—the mining and smelting towns. These places 
are simply like the rest of Canada, and have the population 
of Babel, with no character at all. 

It is when one ponders this unstable, spasmodic, hap- 
hazard character of Canadian life that one most desiderates 
a continuity in our institutions, laws, and government, and 
especially a great tradition and continuity in our education. 
This is not to cherish the vain hope that a public school, 
“100 per cent. American,” can‘ convert Swedes, Italians, 
and Chinese into Franklins and Washingtons. Indeed, hope 
may well shrink at the task undertaken. But we must 
begin somewhere ; we must take our schools more seriously, 
as we seem to have begun to take politics more seriously, 
and we must consider the example we set our new-comers in 
passing laws which we do not ourselves obey. 

To describe our life as “ unstable, spasmodic, and hap- 
hazard ”’ is at the same time to say that we have no Canadian 
art, no Canadian literature. On the other hand (again a 
hopeful sign), interest in art is quickened. We have a 
Canadian Academy, and more notice is taken of it, by our- 
selves, year after year. As is to be expected, there is a great 
dearth of mere technique in most of the pictures; indeed, 
our critics openly advise our artists to be original, and 
not to pay too much attention to the rules. The advice is 
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not Greek, and the result can be barely so! It is not acci- 
dental that some of the best work in etching and painting 
is being done by French-Canadians. Cultured French- 
Canadians have begun to be very conscious of their past, 
their traditional ways of life, and of the beauty which age, 
and age alone (for their architecture is not good), has given 
some of their buildings. Anatole France says that all French 
cathedrals were ugly once, and many of them in a bad style ; 
but that age has made them lovely. We have more rubbish 
thrown up in the shape of books than in art. Poetry and 
novels constitute the bulk of them. Once more it is not 
accidental, in view of what has been said above, that the 
most genuine poetry has been written by a Nova Scotian. 
Wordsworth’s often-quoted dictum that poetry “ takes its 
origin in emotion recollected in tranquillity,” would seem to 
shut us out from being a nation of poets. Nor have we yet 
produced a novel that will live. If we are making any pro- 
gress in literature, the progress is not discernible. More 
books are published, that is all. The forming of a “‘ Canadian 
Authors’ Association ” is anything but a sign of improvement, 
and the Association at once debased itself by a much-advertised 
‘**Canadian Book Week ” (our fishmongers annually attempt 
to stampede us, in like fashion, with a “ National Fish Day ” ; 
and our Protestant churches and flower-shops work hand in 
hand on “‘ Mother’s Day ”—every good son in the country is 
then expected to send his mother flowers, and every pulpit 
is expected to ooze with sentiment over maternal affection). 

These lines are an honest attempt to estimate some of 
the tendencies in our life. It is not an estimate with which 
our own audible critics would agree. It is not a material 
estimate. They would judge the condition of our literature 
by inquiring how many poets are registered in the ‘‘ Canadian 
Authors’ Association.”” They sing peans about our schools 
because so few ‘Canadian-born ” are illiterate. To me 
such criticism seems not to be helpful. Not that I under- 
rate the usefulness of encouragement, where encouragement 
can honestly be given. Every hopeful sign, as well as the 
sinister omens, should be observed, and dwelt upon. Between 
the hopeful and the sinister it is idle attempting to strike a 
balance. Who can weigh ideas? One tries to hope, even 
when most conscious of the sad lack of real inspiration in 
our life, and the appalling materialism of our ambitions, 
our judgments, our pleasures, our whole activity. 


CARLETON W. STANLEY. 


Untversiry CLus, MONTREAL. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF RACE IN 
HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


G. C. FIELD, M.A., B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. 


THE extravagances of the race theorists of the nineteenth 
century threw discredit on their doctrines, and a strong 
counter-tendency set in to deny altogether the influence of 
inherited racial dispositions on the social and political life of 
nations. But recently the importance of race has been re- 
asserted in a less extreme form by several writers, notably 
by Professor W. McDougall, whose distinguished position in 
the realm of psychological investigation renders it necessary 
to give serious consideration to his views. The statement of 
these views is contained in the main in his two most recent 
books—The Group Mind and National Welfare and National 
Decay, and it is the argument as stated there that has to be 
examined. : 

First, to define the problem. .We start from the observe 
differences in mental characteristics between one nation and 
another. Or rather, perhaps, to avoid possible disputes 
about the exact meaning of the term “‘ nation,” we may say 
that there are different groups of human beings, more or 
less well defined and generally with some degree of common 
organisation, which exhibit well-marked mental and moral 
differences. That is not to say, of course, that we can find 
any one characteristic which we can assert of all members 
of one group and of none of any other. But merely that 
certain tendencies are noticeably more dominant in one 
group than another, that there are certain types of character 
and mental attitude to which the members of one group 
approximate in a particular degree. 

The recognition of that fact is common ground. And it 
is also common ground that an appreciable amount .of these 
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national characteristics can be traced to the influence of the 
historical events which have happened to that particular 
group and of their physical environment. But the question 
is whether all the national characteristics are the product of 
these sources. Professor McDougall would ascribe to these 
a secondary place, while the chief influence in his opinion is 
racial inheritance. The circumstances and environment may 
modify, or even check for a time, the effects of the inherited 
racial characteristics ; but these will always come out again 
and make themselves felt, and being thus the most per- 
sistent element in man’s mental make-up, they will appear as 
the dominant influence in the development of the character 
and point of view of the group. 

To answer the question thus raised it is fortunately not 
necessary to decide the general question of the relative in- 
fluence of heredity and environment in human beings or in 
the animal kingdom as a whole. We are concerned with 
the special mental differences which we can observe between 
large groups of human beings, like nations. And the question 
is, putting aside individual differences, whether the common 
traits which we can observe in such large organised groups 
are purely the result of environment, history, and circum- 
stances, or whether they are largely or mainly due to innate 
and transmissible tendencies common in a greater or lesser 
degree to all members of that group? We know that physical 
characteristics are to a great extent of this nature. Differ- 
ences of complexion, for instance, which strike the eye more 
obviously than any other physical characteristic, are clearly 
the result of such innate and transmissible tendencies. So 
too are the differences between the cranial indexes —the 
proportion of breadth to length of head,—which anthropolo- 
gists seem to regard as the most important of these physical 
characteristics. There is a certain amount of evidence that 
to some degree these characteristics may be affected by 
environment. This evidence is uncertain, but it is at any 
rate clear that this is possible, if at all, only to a very small 


1 The cranial or cephalic index, which appears so frequently in the 
work of modern anthropologists, is a figure which expresses the breadth of 
the head in terms of a percentage of its length from back to front; ¢.g. a 
man whose head measures 10 inches in length and 8 in breadth would have 
a cranial index of 80. Averages over different districts of Europe vary 
from 78 to 89 ; extreme individual cases from 62 to 108. Strictly speaking, 
the term “cranial index” is applied to measurements of the skull, while 
“* cephalic index ” refers to the measurements of the living head. But the 
difference between the results of the two modes of measurement is too 
slight to affect the present argument. 
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degree. No changes of climate or conditions have within 
the limits of recorded history ever turned pure-blooded 
negroes into blonds. 

On the basis of these physical differences anthropologists 
have distinguished several different races of mankind. On 
many points of detail their results are still open to doubt. 
But that in the main there are such broad differences of per- 
manent transmissible physical qualities between different 
groups is not to be doubted. And the question is whether 
there are, correlated with these physical traits, equally per- 
sistent inherited mental traits, which distinguish the main 
groups of mankind from each other? If we could arrive at 
reasonable certainty on this point, it would obviously have 
great practical importance. It would tell us, for instance, 
what kinds of government and institutions were suited to 
particular nations and likely to be successful among them. 
Professor McDougall believes that the English are inherently 
independent and individualistic in their character, and that 
therefore there is no real danger of their ever falling entirely 
under the control of a centralised bureaucracy, while the 
attempt to effect anything durable among them by means of 
such a bureaucracy would be a mere waste of effort. The 
bearing of any conclusions we might reach in this matter 
upon the prospects of the introduction of Western civilisation 
among the coloured races is equally obvious. 

How, then, are we to decide the point ? It may be that, 
after many more years of careful observation and experiment, 
all the laws of heredity throughout the animal kingdom will 
be laid bare. But on this particular point we are not forced 
to wait for the realisation of this remote prospect. We can 
arrive at views of at least a considerable degree of proba- 
bility by more direct empirical methods. We can examine 
the facts as we find them, and see if, so far as our observation 
can go, the same type of character and point of view, of 
institutions and behaviour, is found to predominate every- 
where, or nearly everywhere, that the same type of physical 
characteristics predominates. But, further, we cannot con- 
fine ourselves to an examination of the conditions of the 
moment. The present day has no claim to be preferred as 
a witness to any other period. And if these mental char- 
acteristics are really persistent, they will be found constantly 
reappearing in all different ages and different conditions. 
They may be temporarily checked or suppressed. But they 
will necessarily come out again; and on surveying the whole 
history of the group in question, they will appear obviously 
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as the rule, while their absence will appear equally clearly 
as an exception. If we found this we should have good 
grounds of probability for asserting that this particular 
mental characteristic was, as a general rule, correlated with 
the particular physical characteristic. And the first task 
would be a patient enumeration of the real facts without 
prejudices or presuppositions. We must not assume that, 
if we find one set of physical differences correlated with 
mental differences, we shall necessarily find the same in all 
cases: nor, if we fail to find it in one case, must we assume 
it does not exist in any. We know too little of the general 
conditions of inheritance to decide the matter on grounds of 
general probability. Professor McDougall appears to think, 
for instance (National Welfare and National Decay, p. 55), 
that if we deny any inherent mental differences between the 
different races of Europe, we are “‘ logically ’? bound to deny 
any differences between the white man and the Hottentot. 
But logic does not come into the question here. It is simply 
a matter of the available evidence, of what we find in each 
particular case. 

What do we find? Let us, for the time being, confine 
ourselves to the nations of Europe, and examine the differ- 
ences between them which Professor McDougall ascribes to 
inherited racial elements and the evidence for or against his 
views. He adopts the view, based on the work of Ripley 
and other anthropologists, of the three fundamental races of 
Kurope, distinguished on the ground of head form, com- 
plexion, and height, in that order of importance: the Nordic 
race, fair, tall, and long-headed ; the Alpine, round-headed, 
darker, and shorter; and the Mediterranean, long-headed, 
dark, and short. He does not follow more recent anthro- 
pologists, in their complication of the problem, by the intro- 
duction of yet other racial elements: he says nothing about 
the “‘ Beakers ” or the “ Prospectors.” And indeed it must 
be recognised that these additions are in the highest degree 
hypothetical. But he claims to find, corresponding to the 
physical characteristics of these three racial types, certain 
definite mental characteristics, so correlated that the domi- 
nance of any one physical type will enable us to infer the 
dominance of the corresponding mental type. Let us examine 
the evidence he brings for this. 

In The Group Mind his chief argument consists in an 
elaborate comparison between England and France. Accord- 
ing to the physical tests, the English are a mixture of Nordic 
and Mediterranean, with the former strain definitely pre- 
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dominating, while in France all three races are represented, 
but the Nordic strain is definitely in the minority : even in 
those regions in the north and east where it is strongest, 
both the cephalic index and the complexion statistics show 
much less of this strain than in England, at any rate if we 
exclude Wales. In England he finds what he regards as the 
typical Nordic strains of character: a marked sense of in- 
dependence and individualism, enterprise and initiative, a 
dislike of being governed, and a tendency to decentralisation. 
In France, on the other hand, he finds the qualities which he 
ascribes to the other two races: sociability and gregarious- 
ness, relative lack of individual enterprise and initiative, 
tendency to submit to and rely on a strong centralised 
government. 

The first thing that strikes one in this argument is that, 
even as a description of the present situation, it attains its 
effect largely by simply omitting the facts which might be 
brought on the other side. No one, for instance, who has 
tried to cross the street in Paris and in London would feel 
particularly struck by the readiness of the French as com- 
pared to the English to submit to authority and obey the 
regulations. In the armies of the two countries, again, indi- 
vidualism and independence were much more apparent 
among the French than among the English. A _ neutral 
observer, who had visited the armies of the principal belli- 
gerents (M. Tony Borel, writing in the Journal de Genéve), 
declared that the discipline of the British army approxi- 
mated much more closely to the Prussian model than that 
of the French. Anyone, again, who has lived for any length 
_ of time in close contact with members of the two nations 
will realise that the sociability of the French is really only 
a surface quality, and that Englishmen get on terms of real 
intimacy very much more quickly and easily than French- 
men. The real national differences are very much more 
complicated and subtle than would appear from Professor 
McDougall’s over-simplified statement. 

However, even if we granted the substantial accuracy 
of his description, we are still only at the beginning of the 
investigation. For, to prove his point, it would be neces- 
sary to show, not only that these differences between the 
two nations existed now, but that they had always existed, 
or at least shown themselves throughout the greater part of 
their history. But this is just what cannot be shown. The 
facts, indeed, are quite the other way. Maitland describes 
England in the Middle Ages as “‘ the most governable and 
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the most governed country in Europe.” The French of the 
same period were the very reverse. Indeed, up to the seven- 
teenth century, and perhaps later, any observer describing 
the characteristics of the two nations would have ascribed 
to them respectively precisely the reverse characteristics to 
those ascribed by Professor McDougall. That is to say, his 
generalisations are only plausible for about one-quarter of 
the period covered by the history of the two nations. 

I think that it could probably be shown that the sub- 
mission of the French to a strong centralised government 
was more apparent than real even up to the time of Napoleon. 
But the contrast up to the period I have selected is sufficiently 
striking. Professor McDougall does mention casually that in 
medieval France there was what he euphemistically terms 
** considerable local independence.” But he disposes of this 
by ascribing it to the influence of the Frankish blood of the 
nobles. There is not the slightest evidence for this: the 
Franks were indistinguishably merged in the rest of the popu- 
lation centuries before the Middle Ages ended. We may add 
that the independence and dislike of centralised government 
in medieval France was not confined to a few great nobles. 
There was, for instance, a vigorous local civic life long before 
anything of the kind appeared to any great extent in England. 
And in any case, even if Frankish blood could be traced in 
the majority of the feudal magnates, it could certainly not 
be contended that there was a greater Nordic strain in them 
than in the corresponding class in England. On the con- 
trary, there must have been very much less. 

But the whole theory becomes even more obviously in- 
adequate if we extend our examination beyond the limits of 
France and England. Among modern nations, the one most 
distinguished for its ready obedience to authority in recent 
times has been the German. In National Welfare and National 
Decay (p. 122), Professor McDougall, after discussing the 
presence of this trait in the French, goes on: “‘ We may note 
in passing that this tendency to seek personal leadership 
seems to be still stronger in the Germans, among whom the 
Alpine blood is even more strongly represented than in the 
French.” This is a very misleading statement. It is true 
that by the physical tests the south of Germany is of the 
Alpine type. But in the north, especially in the north-west, 
the whole population is almost pure Nordic—much more so, 
for instance, than the English. Thus the cephalic index (as 
shown in Ripley’s maps) is very little higher than in England, 
the stature is only just inferior to that of the portions of the 
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British Isles where it is tallest, while the proportion of fair 
complexions is very distinctly larger. If, therefore, the 
facts were as Professor McDougall would have them, we should 
expect to find in Prussia a free and independent population 
with a relatively inactive government; while as we went 
further south we should expect to find that the individual 
German states became more and more strongly organised 
and autocratic, and the population more and more submissive, 
until we reached the extreme among the purely Alpine popu- 
lation of German speech but outside the limits of political 
Germany in Switzerland and Austria. But, of course, the 
exact opposite is the case. The purely Nordic population 
of North Germany shows just the opposite qualities to those 
which Professor McDougall ascribed to the Nordic race. 
Even in the characteristics of superficial sociability and gre- 
gariousness the German, from the north-west at any rate, 
resembles the Frenchman much more closely than he does 
the Englishman. 

It would be interesting, if one had the requisite time and 
knowledge, to extend the investigation all over Europe and 
throughout history, to see if there were any real facts that 
supported correlation between Nordic blood and indepen- 
dence and individualism. The Poles, who carried these traits 
probably further than any other nation in history, seem to 
include both types, but more than half the ancient kingdom 
is distinctly Alpine. The modern Greek, who, whatever his 
ancestors were, is a purely Mediterranean type, is said to 
be very resentful of authority and anxious to assert himself. 
The Swiss, who are almost purely Alpine, do not seem to be 
particularly subject to strong centralised autocracies. The 
Irish seem to have a considerably greater portion of the 
Mediterranean stock in them than do the inhabitants of the 
rest of the British Isles. They should, therefore, be dis- 
tinguished by a much greater degree of docility and sub- 
mission to strong centralised rule. Professor McDougall, 
indeed, would seem inclined to think that their adhesion to 
Roman Catholicism argues that they do possess these 
qualities. To which one could only reply that they have, 
throughout their whole history, been singularly successful 
in concealing them in all the rest of the relations of their 
political and social life. In fact, the further one examines 
the actual facts the more difficult it becomes to verify any 
such correlations as Professor McDougall’s view maintains. 

It would be tedious to go in detail into all the other 
characteristics. A tendency to suicide, for instance, is 
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supposed, on very inadequate evidence, to be characteristic 
of the Nordic race. The figures given extend over a period 
of four years some fifty years ago, which obviously limits 
their value for our special problem. Even so, however, the 
correlation is far from exact. In Germany it breaks down 
altogether. In France it is very imperfect : the suicide rate 
is very high in the purely Mediterranean region of Provence, 
much higher than in Flanders or parts of Normandy. France, 
as a whole, appears to have a higher rate than England. 
Besides this, the frequency of suicide seems to show an 
approximate correlation with other factors. Over large 
regions it appears to vary in proportion with the increase 
of urban population. Over still larger regions it varies with 
religious differences, as one might expect. We are there- 
fore faced with the possibility that tendency to suicide is 
not a direct result of Nordic blood, but an indirect result, 
in so far as the Nordic stock tends to congregate in towns 
and to show certain tendencies in religion. 

The latter point we shall treat more in detail, as Professor 
McDougall attaches considerable importance to it. But the 
first point can be very briefly disposed of. A survey of his- 
tory disproves any view that holds that a tendency to town 
life is specially shown by the Nordic race, and indeed that it 
is the exclusive property of any one race. The whole idea 
of civic life begins historically, of course, in southern Europe, 
among a mainly Mediterranean stock. The ancient German, 
Tacitus tells us, detested town life. In the Middle Ages the 
seats of the development of town life were, in the main, the 
northern half of Italy (Alpine), Flanders (Nordic), and Ger- 
many, where it was at least as highly developed in the Alpine 
south as in the Nordic north. It would be very easy to show 
that, as a matter of fact, the centres of a great urban popula- 
tion are in almost every case fixed by geographical and 
physical conditions, convenience for trade, or the proximity 
of mineral wealth. 

The religious question demands somewhat more lengthy 
treatment. Professor McDougall shows that, with some im- 
portant exceptions, the Nordic parts of Europe have adopted 
the Protestant religion, while the Alpine and Mediterranean 
regions have remained in the Roman Catholic Church. He 
ascribes this partly to the greater spirit of independence and 
individualism which characterises the Nordic nations, and 
partly to their more highly developed spirit of intellectual 
curiosity. ‘‘ The historian,” he says sarcastically, ‘“‘may ... 
suggest a score of alternative explanations from the depth of his 
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learning. But he seems to me to ask too much of our credulity, 
if he would ascribe the whole correlation to a multitude of 
historical accidents.” It is not necessary to ask anything of 
Professor McDougall’s credulity. But it might be suggested 
that some knowledge of how the Reformation actually came 
about in the various countries is advisable before dogmati- 
cally asserting that it must be due to the innate qualities of 
the people of the different races. For there are certain facts 
which are very difficult to reconcile with Professor McDougall’s 
view. 

In the first place, the Reformation was only to a very 
small degree a movement for individual liberty at all. We 
need not stress the well-known fact that Protestantism was 
not in either of its forms a religion of individual liberty or 
toleration. These are, of course, much more modern ideas, 
and arise from quite different causes. Nor are they ideas 
peculiar to Nordic states: up till modern times the Scandi- 
navian states were as intolerant as any in Europe. What is 
more important to notice is that the Reformation in the 
Lutheran and Anglican forms which it assumed in the most 
Nordic states was not a movement for individual liberty 
at all, but much more truly a nationalist movement, which 
dethroned the Pope only to put in his place the omnipotent 
and despotic national monarch, with the last possible check 
to his power removed. Its most striking result is the increase 
in the power of the secular prince, in religion as well as in 
political matters. The principle of Cujus regio, ejus religio, 
is not a principle of individual liberty. It is rather the 
substitution of a more effective domination for a less effective 
one. It is significant that in the two principal states in 
which it had least success—France and Spain—the national 
monarchy was already strong, and had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a considerable control over the Church without having 
to go the length of breaking with the Pope altogether. So 
that it is clear that a strong Protestant movement at the 
time of the Reformation, and for some centuries afterwards, 
did not mean a movement for individual liberty at all. It 
meant partly a national movement and partly a movement 
in favour of strong centralised monarchy. 

This goes far to explain why it succeeded in some places 
and not in others. To make Professor McDougall’s view 
plausible it would have to be shown that it succeeded where 
it did because the movement in its favour was much more 
widely spread and popular there than in the other districts. 
But this is just what cannot be shown. With scarcely an 
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exception it succeeded in those regions in which the terri- 
torial ruler supported it, and failed in those where he opposed 
it. That is why, for instance, Westphalia, where the popula- 
tion is almost purely Nordic, has still a large Catholic majority. 
As a popular movement it was no stronger in Nordic dis- 
tricts than in others. It was just as strong in South Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland as in North Germany. It was 
strongest of all, perhaps, in the purely Alpine Bohemia, 
where, of course, the Hussite movement may be said to have 
heralded its arrival. In France, as Professor McDougall 
does not seem to know, its strength was not in the north 
but in the south, which was also incidentally the seat of the 
greatest heretical movement in the Middle Ages; and even 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes it lingered on in 
the Cevennes, an Alpine region, more strongly than any- 
where else. In England, on the other hand, it was carried 
through by the strength of the Monarchy, in some places in 
the face of violent opposition. The only explanation for the 
fact that the country, as a whole, followed Henry VIII., 
Mary, and Elizabeth in their successive changes is that the 
forces working towards monarchy and strong government 
were on the whole stronger than any definite religious views. 
In Scandinavia the Reformation is definitely the work of the 
monarchs. In Norway and Iceland, particularly, it was 
imposed by the monarch without any popular demand at 
all; in the latter case, indeed, being forced on an unwilling 
and resisting people by the power of the Danish monarch. 

In considering the general question we should also take 
into account movements of the present day. It is absurd to 
talk nowadays as if the so-called Catholic countries were 
really purely Catholic in religion, without remembering the 
free-thinking and anti-clerical movement in France, Italy, 
and elsewhere. It is worth noting, too, that in Belgium the 
strength of the anti-clerical movement lies mainly among 
the Alpine Walloons, while the Nordic Flemish population 
are in general staunch Catholics. But enough has probably 
been said to show that in the light of the facts the whole 
argument breaks down completely. 

The ascription of a superior degree of intellectual curiosity 
to the Nordic race is even more astonishing. Professor 
McDougall asserts that modern science “is very largely a 
product of Northern Europe.” I do not think this state- 
ment can be verified: glancing through the chapters on 
the development of science in a standard historical work, 
for instance, I.find Italian names very frequently. But if 
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we take a view of the whole of recorded European history 
it would be absurd to say that Northern Europe has 
always been predominant in intellectual activity. Professor 
McDougall mentions the Greeks, and asserts, as his argument 
requires, that they “‘ were probably, in this great age, com- 
pounded of the Nordic and Mediterranean races ”’ (National 
Welfare and National Decay, p. 97). This is a highly debat- 
able assertion. Ripley, for instance, maintains that all the 
evidence “leads us to the conclusion that the classical 
Hellenes were distinctly of the Mediterranean racial type, 
little different from the Phoenicians, the Romans, or the 
Iberians.”” Modern research has not decided the question. 
But it is practically certain that the Nordic element was 
never more than a minority of the population; and most 
authorities, I think, would maintain that it diminished in 
post-Homeric times, and that it was least in those parts of 
Greece where intellectual activity was greatest. It would 
certainly be very much against the weight of authority to 
attribute their amazing intellectual achievements simply to 
the presence of Nordic blood in them. But, putting all this 
aside, what chiefly strikes one about the argument is the 
lack of any attempt to support it by an appeal to the observ- 
able characteristics of the population of the present day. 
Could anyone, for instance, who knew anything of modern 
Englishmen and modern Frenchmen, doubt that the average 
Frenchman is distinctly more active and curious intellectu- 
ally than the average Englishman, who is not noted for these 
qualities 2? It would really not be difficult to make out a 
case for the ascription to the different races of intellectual 
qualities exactly the reverse of those that Professor McDougall 
ascribes to them. 

One more point is raised by Professor McDougall which 
is worth discussion. That is the question of exploration and 
colonisation, which he says is pre-eminently the work of the 
restless, enterprising initiative and curiosity of the Nordic 
race. He bases this on the exploits of the Viking, and the 
success of the British, particularly as against the French, in 
securing a colonialempire. He might also have mentioned the 
enterprise of the Dutch, in opening up new regions for trade 
in the East, and in colonising South Africa. But the plausi- 
bility of the view disappears if we look at the facts as a whole 
instead of confining ourselves to those which tell one way only. 
The exploring and colonising spirit did not persist in the 
Scandinavian people to any great degree. It never showed 
itself to any extent among the Nordic population of North 
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Germany. On the other hand, it has at various periods 
shown itself to a very marked degree among people of the 
other two European races. In antiquity the most intrepid 
explorers and most enterprising colonists were to be found 
among the Phcenicians and Carthaginians, of purely Medi- 
terranean stock. In the great ages of discovery the Spanish 
and Portuguese, and to a lesser degree the Italians (such as 
the Genoese, Christopher Columbus), showed an enterprise 
and energy at least equal to that shown by the British. In 
fact, it is doubtful whether the boldest British pioneers could 
challenge comparison with the exploits of the conquistadores 
in Mexico and South America. 

Even if we looked only at the comparison between the 
English and the French, we should find plenty of facts which 
might lead us to modify Professor McDougall’s conclusions. 
The English outstripped the French for a variety of historical 
reasons. It would be an error to isolate any one; but it 
might be suggested that if, at certain periods, the French 
had put half the energy into the foundation of a colonial 
empire that they put into territorial acquisition in Europe, 
the final results might have been different. But there seem 
very small grounds for putting down this result to any 
essential difference in the characters of the two populations. 
The exploits of the coureurs de bois, for instance, in Canada 
would not suggest any lack of enterprise and initiative in the 
French character. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to follow Professor 
McDougall into his other comparisons; as, for instance, the 
very highly debatable contrast that he draws between the 
characteristics of the art of the different races. It is amusing 
to note, though, that the Greeks, who had to be treated as a 
Nordic race to explain their scientific achievements, become 
for the purpose of this comparison the typical representatives 
of the Mediterranean race; while the Germans, whose Alpine 
blood is emphasised when it is a question of their political 
qualities, are quoted as examples of the Nordic race when it 
is a question of their art, music, and literature! Professor 
McDougall might reply that there were elements of both 
races in them. But this would really be playing fast and 
loose with the question. There is hardly any nation in 
Europe of quite unmixed race. And it would therefore 
always be possible to say, if they showed any characteristics 
which did not square with the particular theory advocated, 
that these were due to the element of Nordic or Alpine or 
Mediterranean blood in them. By these methods anything 
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can be proved. And it is only a step further down that road 
to the absurdities of Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 

As far as the differences between the three European 
races go, the facts seem to me absolutely overwhelming and 
the conclusion inevitable. One cannot claim that all in- 
fluence of the racial factor has been absolutely disproved. 
Probably it never could be. But all attempts to isolate it 
and trace its working break down. It is not a measurable 
factor in the development of the national character and 
institutions, and cannot be taken into account for any 
practical purposes. 

How does it stand, then, with the non-European races ? 
It must be admitted that no decisive answer can yet be 
given to this question. We have seen how necessary it is to 
consider the historical development of the national character 
over a very long period before deciding the point. And, for 
most Eastern races at any rate, the knowledge requisite for 
the task is in Europe the possession of a few specialists only. 
Certainly, on the face of it, the Arab and the Indian character 
appears to have shown great changes in the course of history. 
I do not think that a careful observer, describing the national 
characteristics of the Arabs or the Indians, would have 
written in the same terms in 1000 a.pD., 1500 a.p., and the 
present day. There seems to be the strongest case of all for 
regarding the negroes as a race as definitely lacking in certain 
qualities which we find among the European races. At any 
rate, they have not yet shown a capacity for developing 
these qualities. Yet even here we must remember that 
those on whom the most careful observations have been 
made, the negroes of the United States, have lived for 
generations in very exceptional and unnatural conditions. 
Certainly some of the unfavourable judgments of them which 
come from the United States are not altogether borne out 
by experience in British and French colonies. Hayti is 


1 One incidental further point is worth mentioning as illustrating the 
necessity of carefully checking Professor McDougall’s statements of fact. 
He seems to suppose (The Group Mind, p. 128) that the lack of cohesion 
in the old Austria-Hungary was largely due to racial heterogeneity. But, 
as a glance at Ripley’s maps of Europe will show, judged by all three 
physical tests, almost all Austria and the greater part of Hungary form a 
far more homogeneous population racially than either France, Germany, or 
Italy. In particular, the most irreconcilable Slav element in the old 
empire, the Czechs of Bohemia, seem to be racially exactly of the same 
Alpine type as the population of the German-speaking provinces which 
make up the present Austrian Republic. So little has race to do with the 
formation of a national unity. 
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certainly to be counted as a point against them : but we want 
more information about the state of things in Liberia. We 
may, however, grant that the evidence so far is in favour of 
the view that the Negro race is never likely to raise itself 
unaided to the cultural level of the best of the white races. 
But such a conclusion could only be tentative, and it would 
be very unsafe to dogmatise about the individual qualities 
in which they are congenitally defective, or as to exactly 
how far they may rise. 

To turn, in conclusion, to a wide question, the whole con- 
troversy seems to me to have an important bearing on the 
principles and methods of a study of social and political 
questions. We hear a great deal about the importance of 
an application of psychology to these matters. If this means 
that we should examine these questions from a psychological 
point of view, and make an effort to find out what is really 
going on in people’s minds, then undoubtedly this line of 
approach is of the greatest value, indeed a vital necessity. 
But if it means that a knowledge of a separate science of 
psychology is to be taken by itself as sufficient qualification 
to pronounce judgment on all these questions, if it is to be 
regarded as exempting us from a careful study of the facts 
in the special field which we are investigating, then it will 
only be mischievous. Professor McDougall more than once 
speaks rather contemptuously of the historians who try to 
discuss these matters without a previous training in psycho- 
logy. Iam afraid that the historians will find a ready retort 
about the psychologists who pass sweeping judgments on 
these matters without an adequate knowledge of the 
historical facts. 


G. C. FIELD. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 





MODERNISM : 
AN AMERICAN VIEW. 


Proressor JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 


So searching a study of the Church of to-day as Painted 
Windows, seen from the far perspective of America, doubtless 
takes on an aspect of greater significance than from a nearer 
viewpoint, where the boldness of the colouring absorbs 
attention. For in spite of whatever mordancy characterises 
this adventure in criticism, the sense of great issues, seriously 
conceived, pervades it and transforms it from a mere series 
of clever character sketches into a genuine note of challenge 
—by no means the only one—to the modern Church to relate 
herself more closely to the formative ideas and urgent needs 
of the present day. To evade such a task, difficult though 
it is, would be both craven and foolish. Nothing will prove 
so clearly to the Church herself, as well as to the world, the 
essential perdurance and vitality of the Christian faith as 
will a hopeful and courageous facing of present religious 
issues in the attempt to discover the meaning and message of 
Christianity for our own day and the days that lie ahead. 

If the modernist is to essay this great adventure he must 
be all that the title implies—and more. He must be no 
revolutionist, nor mere radical, nor opportunist floating on 
the surface of the wave amidst the froth of fads and theories. 
He must know his own time in relation to the past ; he must 
grasp the developmental process with its aberrations as well 
as its gains; above all, he must understand the inherent 
truths and values of Christianity, and must be able to 
estimate their power to meet those fundamental needs of 
the human soul which are the same in all ages. His task, 
with its difficulties and complexities, is hardly more than 
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begun, yet vigorous and penetrative minds are e 

upon it—some of them disclosed through Painted Windows 
—and the outlines of an adequate reinterpretation of Chris- 
tianity for our own time are already drawn. 

Let me venture—from the viewpoint of what in England 
would be nonconformity but in this country represents the 
old New England “standing order’? which has always 
furthered free and progressive thought—to offer a summary 
of the principia of modernism as I think American theo- 
logians apprehend them. If I at all succeed in making a 
representative statement, it will be seen how large are the 
common factors in progressive religious thinking on hoth 
sides of the water, and yet how variant at certain points 
are accents and emphases, due to our contrasted ecclesiastical 
and social history and environment. 

1. The first, and in many respects the greatest, change 
from the older conception of Christianity appears to lie in 
the recognition of religion as experience rather than dogma. 
Religion roots, as the modernist perceives, in a practically 
universal human experience. The history, analysis, and in- 
terpretation of this racial experience are far from complete, 
but much light has been thrown upon it by anthropology, 
psychology, and the study of the history of religion. To 
term religion an experience is by no means to identify it with 
feeling alone. On the other hand, there are in it clear 
evidences of rational and voluntaristic, as well as affective, 
elements. From the study of religion as a whole, Christian 
experience is seen to be a particular form of religious experi- 
ence, growing out of the latter, but with its own distinct 
history, characteristics, development, and effects. 

Under the conception of religion as experience, theology 
by no means becomes an obsolete encumbrance, as the 
author of Painted Windows and too many others appear to 
feel. On the contrary, it assumes an office of greater import 
and value than ever, i.e. as the expression and interpretation 
of religion, bringing out its rational meaning, exhibiting its 
inner unity, and relating it to other forms of experience and 
knowledge. 

2. The study of religion as experience reveals to the eye 
of the modernist, as nothing else could, the kinship of 
Christianity with other religions. Thus it is placed upon 
the same level with them—above which it rises only because 
of its possession of the virtues and values of religion itself 
in greater purity and wealth than other faiths, fulfilling all 
that is best in them, and inevitably judging all that is 
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inferior and degrading. The modernist rejoices in this dis- 
covery of the kinship of all religions, seeing in it the only 
road by which Christianity can win its way to universal 
recognition and acceptance. 


l 8. Modernism places its central emphasis and evaluation 
. upon Jesus Christ. It is, if I mistake not, Christocentric, 
5 meaning thereby, as Principal Fairbairn so well put it, 
y Christocentric in method, Theocentric in goal. It finds in 
- Jesus the highest and most moving revelation of the character 
) of God. With this conception of Christ, modernism is unable 
e to stop short of what the author of Painted Windows thinks 
h that Dr Jacks finds in him—*‘ some precious but quite in- 
s definable spell of divinity.” This spell of divinity modernism 
1 is coming more and more to attribute to his personality, 
rather than to his teachings; although, since the teachings 
e reflect and express his personality, they implicitly convey it. 
n Holding such a conception of Christ as this, modernists 
2. —as the Cambridge Conference of Modern Churchmen amply t 
y proved—regard the wan and shrivelled Rabbi of Professors 
1- Lake and Foakes-Jackson as wholly inadequate to account i 
e, for the rise and persistence of Christianity as the power of i 
y God unto salvation which it has proven to be. Rather do i 
‘o they find the best clue to the Christ personality in the doc- i 
th trine of incarnation (understood as the Divine immanence in | 
ar human nature), but they regard incarnation not as confined | 
e, to Jesus Christ but culminating in him—as the prologue of i 
in the Fourth Gospel itself suggests. i 
ri- 4. To the modernist the Bible has become a far more i 
ct human and comprehensible and also a vastly richer possession i 
through the results of literary, ‘historical, and scientific | 
gy criticism. It is hard for traditionalists and literalists to 
he understand this. They fear that the Bible has been robbed i 
to of its inspiration; whereas an illuminating doctrine of in- | 
rt spiration has been substituted for a mechanical doctrine of i 
on dictation. The time has come to choose between inspira- i 
its tion and dictation. We cannot have both. A dictated ! 
nd Bible cannot be an inspired Bible, for inspiration requires 
the free devotion of the human mind, with its necessary 
ye limitations as well as its divine capacities. i 
of The issue involves also that of a static versus a progressive Wl 
on revelation—the. former so foreign to all about us and within | 
ise us, the latter so manifestly in keeping with the whole method q 
elf and movement of nature and human nature. 


5. Closely connected with the attitude of modernism 
toward the Bible is its attitude toward modern science. 
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Nowhere, except perhaps as respects social progress, has 
the modern ministry, with the exception of its vanguard, 
shown so disastrous a lack of faith as in its suspicion of the 
spirit and findings of modern science. It is true that many 
scientists after their first rebuff by Churchmen found them- 
selves out of harmony with current Christianity. It is true 
also that some of the conclusions of modern science have 
readily lent themselves to an all-devouring naturalism that 
means the death of religion. Evolutionism offers no obstacle 
to Christianity, but Pan-evolutionism does; and it is the 
consciousness of this danger that has, not without reason, 
alarmed many good Christians. Yet, as the author of 
Painied Windows so clearly points out, modern science has 
been growing more and more spiritual in its implications, and 
‘‘ presents us now with the world of the transcendentalists, 
the world of the metaphysicians, the world of religious 
seers.” The modernist recognises this, and does not propose 
that its import be lost. 

6. Modernism, at least in America, is coming to see that 
Christian ‘‘ institutions,” including the Church and_ her 
sacraments and the Lord’s Day (which under the tyranny 
of the Jewish Sabbath was formerly almost a fetish), are for 
man and not man for them. 

It is extremely difficult for the American Protestant, 
even of the more conservative type, to understand how the 
English Churchman, to say nothing of the Roman Catholic, 
can make so much of the Church and her sacraments in a 
world which to him is God’s temple, wherein all the deeper 
experiences and relationships of life are themselves sacra- 
mental. Not that the Church and her sacraments do not 
mean very much to him, but they seem to him to be aids 
and symbols of the spiritual life rather than its appointed 
conveyances. 

7. Finally, modernism is deeply concerned in furthering 
the social applications of Christianity. Woe unto her if she 
preaches not the Social Gospel and labours not incessantly 
to see it applied! It is true that social passion in England 
is by no means confined to the modernist, as Painted Windows 
makes evident; but in America concern for the application 
of Christian principles to industrial and social relations has 
been markedly characteristic of the more progressive type 
of Christianity. Indeed, it has seemed at times as if what 
the older evangelicalism has termed “ the passion for souls ” 
was being lost sight of in programmes for social betterment. 
But time and experience are proving how necessary to each 
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other are individual redemption and social redemption, and 
modernism in America is learning to harmonise and adjust 
them. 

Those who have embraced modernism, or, as it is perhaps 
better termed, progressivism (the term liberalism is often 
used with much the same meaning, but it has been too far 
appropriated by negativism and radicalism), have found in 
it freedom and light and the only intellectual milieu by which 
to live in touch with modern life and yet keep the vital 
principles and motives of Christianity. Yet as conservatism 
is exposed to the evils of bigotry and narrowness, so is 
modernism exposed to those of shallowness and ease. To 
prove itself worthy of its high calling, modernism must meet 
two severe tests. It must be able to recognise the earnest- 
ness and self-dedication and power of accomplishment of 
evangelicalism, in its less as well as its more attractive forms, 
and to fellowship it with a real sympathy and understanding. 
If the consciousness of intellectual advance persuades the 
modernist to think himself superior to his less time-discerning 
fellow, he will thereby prove himself not only deficient in the 
grace of humility, but untrue to his own principle that 
spiritual experience, not intellectual clarity, is the true basis 
of Christian life and character. Thus far, in this country at 


least, the refusal to fellowship has been mainly on the part 
of the reactionaries, many of whom draw their skirts about 
them at the least approach of a loose and conscienceless 
liberal. In spite of this, the modernist, to be true to his 
light, must exhibit the spirit of Edwin Markham’s lines :— 


** He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout,— 
But love and I had the wit to win ; 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


But the ultimate test of modernism is its fruitage—grapes 
and figs, or thorns and thistles? food for human life and 
happiness, or barren intellectual distinctions and seeds for 
future controversy ? 

JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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A TRUE UNIVERSALISM. 
J. WILSON HARPER, D.D. 


Is it possible to do justice to the idea of the unity of the 
human race without falling into the error of the extremer 
advocates of social reform who too frequently misapprehend 
this unity and unduly emphasise certain aspects of it? 
This question is asked not by way of finding fault with these 
advocates. They are often, it is true, wanting in reflection, 
and perhaps also in knowledge, and therefore commit the 
inevilable mistake of overlooking what is essential in the 
quest for unity. They are not, however, to blame, unless in 
so far as they reach conclusions too hastily, and are impatient 
with all who cannot agree with them. But the question is 
raised because there never was a time in the world’s history 
when the ideas of solidarity and brotherhood were more 
prominently before men’s minds than they are to-day, and 
when inquirers were searching more diligently for a solution 
of the problems to which these ideas give birth. The fact 
that mankind is a unity is now widely recognised; and, 
accepting the fact, many insist that its implications should 
be boldly faced. This brings into clear relief personal and 
racial issues, political and economic questions, and also those 
values which are inherent in art, science, and religion. 

Now, much depends upon the manner in which one begins 
one’s inquiries in relation to all these subjects. The indi- 
vidual must be one’s starting-point. Personal dignity and 
worth, initiative and freedom, must be assigned a distinctive 
place in any theories respecting universalism which may be 
propounded. The particular precedes the universal. Men 
in the mass are just what the individual is. That is the 
reason why the clearest-sighted moralists persist in saying 
that personal reformation is a necessity of all good and en- 
during social changes. But this is often overlooked by 
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earnest advocates of social betterment. They do not pay 
sufficient attention to the personal equation, personal char- 
acter, and personal freedom. The dignity of personality is 
anything but adequately emphasised, though this, rightly 
apprehended, lies at the root of all social claims. Man is not 
a mere “hand.” If he has his duties, he also has his rights. 
Society’s stability depends upon individual character; and 
on the other side of the shield is written the individual’s need 
of society, since it is through social relationships that he 
attains to self-realisation. In seeking the good of others he 
finds his own. 

These verities stamp the unity of the race with definite 
characteristics. They, for instance, make it manifest that 
the unity cannot be imposed from without, but is within 
man; that it is not in any sense arbitrary, at the whim and 
fancy of the lawless; and further, that since the unity 
depends upon the character of individuals who have neces- 
sarily different tastes and pursuits, there must be room for 
the differentia. Not only so, but because the unity itself is 
the expression of a principle or creative force, that principle, 
as idealists have always rightly taught, is of such a quality 
that it actually reconciles all differences, and thereby makes 
itself one of the most potent influences both in the indi- 
vidual life and in that of the human race. Some busy 
person, over head and ears in work, may say that all this is 
too abstract, and too far removed from actual practice. 
But it is not really separate from one’s daily life. It enters 
deeply into those questions of social reform about which 
many earnest men are keenly interested to-day, and of 
which no lasting solution can be found unless these verities 
be kept prominently in view. They are, indeed, absolutely 
essential to social betterment, and many pitfalls on the 
road to it would be escaped and a safe footing obtained if 
thoughtful attention were directed to them. 

The family plays an equally important part in the real- 
isation of the unity of the race. Writers like Howard, 
Westermarck, and Mrs Bosanquet have shown that it is the 
most ancient of all institutions. It is, indeed, the original 
unit of social life, and the earliest stage at which personal 
interests merge into those of others. It is the first sphere 
within which duties other than the individualistic are im- 
posed and benefits are reaped. The sanctity of the family 
must therefore be sedulously preserved, and that too in the 
interest of the unity of the race. Reflection shows that 
domestic integrity is essential to an enduring and healthy 
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social life. A good son is almost invariably a good citizen, 
The fulfilment of family duties has therefore direct and also 
beneficial reactions upon the State, and ultimately upon the 
unity of the race. 

But whoever observes social Movements, and the actions 
of those who take a prominent part in them, is soon aware 
that determined assaults are at the present time made upon 
the family. These are delivered, strange to say, by two 
parties who stand wide as the poles asunder from each other. 
On the one hand, severe individualists declaring for indi- 
vidual liberty affirm that the marriage bond is only a tempo- 
rary contract ; and, on the other, extreme socialists maintain 
that domestic unity is opposed to social unity. The family, 
they argue, is only one stage in the social development ; it 
was good enough in its time, but is now no longer necessary 
in the larger and freer life of society. But both of these 
parties are up against human nature, the strongest barrier 
to irrational theorists. A long experience proves that the 
family life is invaluable, and that, so far from being incon- 
sistent with individual liberty or antagonistic to society, it 
more than anything else provides the conditions under which 
freedom is developed, and the strong foundations of a social 
state are securely laid. 

But too much importance should not be attached to these 
extreme views. One may be obliged to listen to them being 
stated and pressed, but one need not be disturbed by them. 
They, indeed, are not really the opinions of the great majority 
of the schools alluded to, but only those of extremists; and 
extreme exponents of all creeds, generally too the most demon- 
strative, are always tobe found. The harm they do is fortun- 
ately not proportionate to the noise they make, and in this 
instance, though the theories which they propound must be 
confuted, they can make no headway against an institution 
based deeply in human nature. History might even give them 
a warning. Rome, for instance, in her best days held the 
family life sacred; but when she violated that life dissolute 
morals sapped her very foundations, and did far more than 
the armies of her enemies in causing the fall of the Empire. 
The teachings of history cannot be safely or wisely neglected. 
They indubitably prove that the family is essential to the 
State, and also to the unity of the human race. A true 
universalism therefore takes fullest account of its worth, 
and ranks it among the great factors which make for the 
good of mankind. 

The State’s functions scarcely require to be enumerated. 
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But it must be remembered that no State is an end in itself. 
All that is best in it, science and literature, art and religion, 
knows no national limits; these belong to the human race, and 
are an emphatic confirmation of its unity. States are bound 
together by many common ties, and notably by the possession 
of a given territory. The race is united by a common 
human nature. Neither colour nor clime can do away with 
its essential unity. The race itself is the explanation of 
universalism, which, however, is only true when the amplest 
justice is done to all that belongs to its component parts. 
For even as the worth and dignity of personality find expres- 
sion not in isolation, but first in the family, and next in 
the common life of the community, so States require for 
their fullest development other nations in which the con- 
ditions obtain that render possible a larger outlook and a 
fuller life. 'This does not mean that the individual, or family, 
or State should be underestimated. Each has its own 
place and functions. Due regard must therefore be paid to 
them. But human life and its interests are larger than any 
one of them, and need for their expansion and satisfaction a 
world-wide sphere. In this sphere an international spirit 
and a racial conscience can alone be developed, and both of 
these are urgently required at the present time if the world 
is to be made a better and safer place in which to live and 
work. An individualism and a nationalism which are treated 
as ends in themselves are false, and exceedingly harmful. It 
is only when they are held to be means towards a higher end, 
the good of humanity, that a rightful place is assigned to 
them, and also that full justice can be done to their com- 
ponent parts. So much for personal and racial issues. 

There is not space here for a full statement of the political 
and economic questions which the unity of the race and its 
implications raise. It is perhaps enough to say that political 
and economic action should be governed by the idea of the 
solidarity of communities and the brotherhood of the race. 
This would rule out all class wars as wrong and indefensible. 
It would also necessitate legislation and the conduct of 
business enterprises being more than merely defensive, from 
which come respectively revolutionary syndicalism and 
“philosophic radicalism,” advocated by Bentham, Stuart 
Mill, and Whately. 

The defensive is not enough. The positive elements 
which democracy contains, and which are the expression of 
the supreme worth of personality, and the social character 
of human nature, must have free play. It is the business of 
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the politician to do justice to them; and in the industrial 
world unity can only be attained when competition as the 
rule of economic life gives place to co-operation, which is 
deeply rooted in the common interests of humanity. It may 
here be said that nowhere else is unity more required than 
in the political and economic spheres; and that, human 
nature being what it is, nowhere else is the conflict on behalf 
of unity more keenly or more fiercely carried on. But this, 
rightly understood, only means that if the unity of the race 
and true universalism have any value, and carry with them 
world-wide benefits, men of vision and spiritual adventure, 
like Mazzini, whom Mr Lloyd George recently described as 
“the prophet of the ideals of humanity,” will continue to 
urge their fellow-men to fight on valiantly for a larger freedom 
and a better world. 

As to the part which art, science, and religion play in the 
combined effort for unity, this can be stated in a few words. 
First, art has special functions. It is particular and uni- 
versal. The artist, whether in music, or architecture, or 
painting, expresses himself and his own personal conceptions. 
So far art is particular; but the artist soon transcends the 
limits of his own personality, and in his endeavour to reveal 
the harmony and hidden beauties of the world he finds him- 
self engaged in work in which men all the world over partici- 
pate. He is one of many artists who are united by a common 
task, and he consciously or unconsciously exercises a uniting 
force which binds all men together and witnesses to the 
unity of the race. 

Next, science testifies to the same unity. It does this, 
though too often hasty exponents of nature’s secrets repre- 
sent scienee as operating in a world different from that of 
art and religion. But the representation is incorrect. Long 
ago famous Greeks, from Thales in the sixth century B.c. 
and onwards, saw order and harmony stamped upon nature, 
and took the cosmic law as a clear intimation of the moral. 
Plato developed the same idea in his Republic, Bacon revived 
it in his Novum Organum, and to-day scientists take unity 
as the interpreting formula of cosmic order just as philo- 
sophers hold it to be the explanation of intellectual order 
and moral harmony. Thus art and science bear testimony 
to the unity of the race. 

But spiritual values give the weightiest confirmation 
of this unity, and that chiefly because the unity itself is 
spiritual. The material has its own place and use, but it 
cannot be thought of as binding people together, and urging 
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them on ‘to high ends. The spiritual alone can do these 
things. Accordingly, it is found that the greatest minds in 
all ages have ever been impressed by the essential spiritual 
unity of mankind, and have, indeed, been captivated by its 
profound significance and simple beauty. It gives birth to 
idealism, not only as an altogether satisfactory theory of 
morals, but also as a daring intellectual and social adventure 
inspired by the belief that goodness shall ultimately prevail, 
and the human race be purified, transformed, and elevated, 
But materialism does not readily forgo its claims, or relax 
its sway over tens of thousands of minds. A fierce battle is 
therefore being waged at the present time between idealism 
and materialism. The rush for place and power, profit and 
pleasure, is to-day torrential; and many, little witting the 
Nemesis incurred by their headlong pursuit, not only do 
themselves irreparable harm, but also stay the progress of 
those who see something of the high destiny of the human 
race, and, impelled by their vision of it, labour for the good of 
all men. 

The contest still goes on, but nothing else will give an 
assurance of victory save the firm conviction that the Divine 
Purpose, of which all spiritual values are witness, which is 
being slowly yet surely evolved though the life of humanity, 
will ultimately reach its goal; that a moral imperative lies 
deeply rooted in the unity of the human race, exercising such 
a powerful constraint as impels men to selfless service; and 
that society can and will be depaganised, the spiritual in- 
tegration of society taking the place of pagan disintegra- 
tion, and a world-wide League being established. It need 
scarcely be said, for the remark will be anticipated by many, 
that Christianity confirms the belief of those who hold by the 
oneness of humanity, and also gives to them the sure pledge 
that all men, without distinction of land or time, will share 
in a common good. This spells victory. 

The history of the conception of the unity of the human 
race, and of all men sharing a common good, is highly in- 
structive. It is found for the first time in that part of the 
Pentateuch which is admitted by all Hebrew scholars to be 
the oldest. ‘‘ In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed”” was the promise made to Abraham (Gen. xii. 3, 
XViii. 18, xxii. 18). It was repeated to Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 4), 
and confirmed to Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 14). St Peter made a 
definite reference to this ancient promise, and said that it 
was fulfilled in Christ (Acts iii. 25); St Paul also took it as a 
clear intimation that in Christ all nations would be blessed 
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(Gal. iii. 8--16). However, then, its origin may be accounted 
for, the idea of the unity of the human race is plainly inti- 
mated away back at a time as early as that of Abraham ; 
and Christian writers intimately associate the astonishing 
announcement with all that is distinctive of Christianity. 
There is nothing equal to this intimation in ancient history 
or philosophy, literature or art. Buddha, who lived about 
five centuries before the Christian era, taught equality and 
brotherhood of man, but the isolation from family and State 
duties on which he too much insisted prevented anything 
like a realisation of unity. Aristotle, b. 884 B.c., was the 
first among the Greeks to teach the brotherhood of man; 
and at a later date the Stoics gave the idea of it wide 
currency, but their doctrine of dualism and their belief in 
fate excluded the possibility of its general acceptance. 

So far, then, as one, guided by the teachings of history, 
can venture upon the expression of a judgment on this vital 
subject, it must be said that the conception of the unity of 
the human race and of all men sharing a common good is 
first found in the most ancient of the Hebrew writings ; 
and, further, that one of the distinctive “‘ notes” of the 
Christian Faith is its insistence upon brotherhood, and there- 
fore upon a true universalism. It gives a place to personal 
responsibility, and at the same time insists upon social 
service in order that the Kingdom of God may come and His 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. 

Jesus taught the value and dignity of personality, but 
also that election is unto service. His message was social 
and addressed to men everywhere, as well as individual. 
**Go ye, and make disciples of all the nations,” was His 
gracious command. His mission was to restore, benefit, and 
elevate humanity. There is nothing merely Jewish, or 
Greek, or Roman about Him. He represents not one nation 
or people, but the race. Accordingly He gave to His 
followers a world-wide commission ; and it has always been, 
as it is to-day, the Divine vocation of the Church to offer in 
His name forgiveness, eternal life, and a place in the kingdom 
of God to all men; to labour for the removal of all bitterness 
and strife, hatred and oppression ; and to knit men together 
by the bonds of a brotherhood which can never be severed, 
and to establish them on a basis which can never be destroyed, 
or even shaken. This is the ideal of humanity, and also the 
creative force which sustains and directs all who believe 
in the unity of the race. Many have had visions of this 
ideal, and many have had an experience of this force. Both 
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are realities as valid as anything which men encounter. 
Augustine’s Civitas Dei and Thomas More’s Utopia are the 
products of the glimpses which were caught of the ideal. Its 
full grandeur can only as yet be surmised. The labours of 
thinkers and workers whose golden age does not lie in the 
past, but in the future, are proof of the influence exercised 
by this creative force. All bear testimony to the essential 
unity of the human race, and encourage those who cherish 
hopes of its realisation to use every possible legitimate agency 
for the social and spiritual benefit of mainkind. 


J. WILSON HARPER. 


EDINBURGH. 


Vor. XXI.—No. 2. 








THE FUNDAMENTALS OF RELIGION, 
AS INTERPRETED BY CHRISTIANITY 
AND RABBINICAL JUDAISM. 


R. TRAVERS HERFORD. 


THE main thesis of this paper is that in Christianity and 
Rabbinical Judaism the same fundamentals of religion are 
discerned, and that in these two religions these same funda- 
. mentals are expressed, or described, in different terms and 
with different interpretations of their meaning. That the 
contrast between Christianity and Judaism is sharply marked 
needs not to be shown. Nineteen centuries of controversy 
are witness to the fact. It is less obvious that this sharply 
marked contrast is found only in their respective interpreta- 
tions of the fundamentals of religion, and not in those funda- 
mentals themselves, or even in their perception of them. 
What I take the fundamentals of religion to be I will say 
presently. But, assuming that there are certain spiritual 
realities, truths, facts, discernible by the human mind, then 
these were present to the inward vision of the saints and 
sages and teachers both of Christendom and Jewry. The 
difference was in what they taught and how they taught, 
the terms they used to describe what they saw, the inter- 
pretations they put upon its meaning and the conclusions 
they drew. 

First, then, of religion and the fundamentals thereof. I 
would define religion as the effective desire on the part of man 
to be right with God. 

In this definition the following fundamental truths or 
realities or ground facts are implied :— 

1. That God is. 

2. That man stands in some relation to God. 

3. That intercourse of some kind is possible between 
man and God. 
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4, That there is a desire to be in harmony with God. 
These are, as it were, axioms of religion, not resting on 
any proof or argument, but held as truths of experience. 
Whether in themselves they are valid, is a question for the 
philosophers; but that question does not arise for the 
present purpose, because neither in Christianity nor Judaism 
is there any challenge of the validity of these axioms. 
Before going on to show the difference between the 
Christian and the Rabbinical treatment of these funda- 
mentals, it will be well to inquire why there was that differ- 
ence, and in what it consisted ? This is really the key to the 
whole matter. The Judaism of the Rabbis was a theism 
expressed in terms of Torah. Developing the ideas of Ezra, 
they understood by the Torah not merely the Law, or even 
the Pentateuch, to the exclusion of the other Scriptures, but 
the whole divine revelation given to Israel. It was found in 
the Scriptures as interpreted in the tradition of the Elders. 
The Torah is the conception which underlies all the Rabbi 
belief and teaching about religion. What the Jew discerned 
of spiritual truth became for him part of the divine revelation, 
part of the Torah, and he naturally represented it so in 
formulating his beliefs. That has been one characteristic of 
Rabbinical Judaism through all the centuries of its history. 
In the religious conceptions of the Christian the Torah 
- has no place. Christ has, and that the supreme place. In 
the experience of those who became Christians at the begin- 
ning, whether Jews or Gentiles till then, Christ came in and 
took possession. A new and immensely powerful factor 
began to work in their consciousness, so strong as to alter 
all the values of their previous religious ideas. The chief 
significance of the change was that the new influence was 
conveyed not through the form of an intellectual idea but 
through that of a living person, and, moreover, a divine 
person, whose divinity was finally identified with deity, so 
that his disciples in course of time became his worshippers. 
Christ was the focus of revelation for the Christian, | 
What the Christian discerned of spiritual truth became for : 
him part of the divine revelation, whether as having been 
taught by Christ, or by those authorised to teach in his 
name, or as discerned in the nature of Christ himself. Even 
the Old Testament Scriptures, which were received by the 
Church as the word of God, were read and understood in 
what may be called a Christian sense. In short, whatever the 
Christian held for truth in religion, he only held it in con- 
nection with Christ ; and he naturally, and even necessarily, 
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expressed it in terms of Christ. I am not now concerned 
with the question why Christ was accepted by some and not 
by all, with the resulting sharp divergence between Christi- 
anity and Judaism. I am merely stating the historical fact 
that so it was; and I use that historical fact to explain the 
differences between their respective treatment of the funda- 
mentals of religion. Jew and Christian alike recognised 
those fundamentals, and the one saw as much as the other 
saw; but when it came to stating and interpreting what 
they saw, each used the mental instrument with which he 
was already provided, referred to the only standard which 
he acknowledged, and brought out results differing widely 
in form, while yet (and this is the vitally important point) 
the fundamentals remained the same for both. 

It will now be possible to go on to the comparison of these 
fundamentals as apprehended by Christian and Rabbinical 
teachers. 

1. First, then, of the truth that Godis. This can be very 


_ briefly dismissed. Christianity and Judaism are alike un- 


thinkable without the reality of the living God, owned and 
felt and discerned in the soul, acknowledged in words of 
praise, adored in worship, served in every good deed. Not 
merely the New Testament but the specifically Christian 
literature of every age is full of it. Not merely the Talmud 
but the specifically Rabbinical literature of every age is 
full of it. 

Even the Mishnah, which by those Christian scholars 
who have looked into it is usually thought to be a dry law- 
book, is no exception. There never would have been the 
Mishnah at all unless those who created it had been filled 
with a profound sense of the reality of the living God and a 
passionate devotion to his service. Why their labours 
resulted in the Mishnah, and not in a book whose inner 
meaning a Christian would find more easy to grasp, is another 
matter. The Christian thought in terms of Christ; the 
Rabbi thought in terms of Torah. If the one naturally pro- 
duced the New Testament, the other naturally produced the 
Mishnah, and, to the discerning reader, God is behind the 
latter as he is behind the former. 

The fundamental belief in regard to God, alike for Christi- 
anity and for Rabbinical Judaism, is belief in One who is 
supremely good, holy, righteous, just, wise, and loving ; 
dwelling in high heaven and filling all space, yet near to 
every one of his children, ‘‘ near in every kind of nearness,” 
as a Rabbi said. Neither the Jew nor the Christian ever 
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believed in a cold abstraction of a God, a mere blank 
Almighty ; that may be philosophy but it is not religion, 
and the chief concern of the Jew and the Christian was for 
religion as felt in the soul. 

The difference between the Christian and the Jewish 
doctrine of God is in the terms in which it is expressed. The 
Christian theology gradually worked out the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Deity of Christ as the embodiment of the 
truth of God’s nearness to man, his communion with the 
soul, his knowledge of human affairs. It is the fundamental 
of the divine reality and the divine nearness expressed in 
terms of Christ. The Jew found other means and other 
terms in which to express his belief in the nearness and 
personal communion of God with man. He simply spoke of 
“* God ” as he had always been used to do; and he found no 
difficulty in ascribing to God all and everything of divine 
power, goodness, wisdom, and love, without attempting or 
admitting any distinction of person or function in the God- 
head. The Jewish theology and the Christian have gone 
far apart in the form of their respective doctrines of God, 
especially as the Christian doctrine opened the way for 
speculative development to an extent far greater than that 
of the Jewish doctrine. But what is fundamental for both 
is the apprehension of the ultimate divine reality, the inward 
presence of the living God. 

2. Equally fundamental for both is the belief that man 
stands in some relation to God. Neither Christianity nor 
Judaism hesitated to define with some degree of precision 
what that relation was. Whatever else man might be or 
fail to be, he was, and felt himself to be, the creature of God. 
He stood before his Maker; and not merely his Maker but 
his Lord who claimed his service, his Judge who would call 
him to account. These were three types of relationship 
which neither Jew nor Christian ever denied or dreamed of 
denying. And both Jew and Christian called him by another 
name besides those of Creator, Lord, and Judge; for on the 
lips of both, as in the hearts of both, God was “‘ our Father, 
who art in heaven.” 

8. I pass now to the third fundamental, which is that there 
is intercourse between God and man, including some know- 
ledge of his nature and his will, the receiving of direct in- 
fluence from him, and that immediate communion with him 
which is prayer and the answer to prayer. As on the previous 
head so on this, Christianity and Rabbinical Judaism are 
alike unthinkable without the reality of communion with 
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God. Each claims to have some knowledge of him, whether 
by direct intuition, or by revelation, or by inference from 
what is revealed. Each owns him as the giver of blessings, 
and as making his influence felt in many ways; and each 
holds, with unwavering steadfastness, that he hears prayer 
and answers it. These are the ground facts common to both 
Christianity and Judaism in regard to intercourse with God. 
The difference comes out in their treatment of these facts. 
In regard to the knowledge of God, so far as that is acquired 
by intuition, there was no difference between the Christian 
saint and the Jewish saint as such. ‘‘ The pure in heart see 
God” whatever their nationality or their other characteristics. 
But revelation was conceived by the Christian in terms of 
Christ ; what was received was received on his authority, 
and interpreted according to his teaching or the teaching of 
those authorised to speak in his name. On the other hand, 
revelation was conceived by the Rabbi in terms of Torah ; 
what was received as true was received as being contained 
in the Torah, whether explicitly or implicitly, as vouched by 
those who were authorised to teach it. Therefore, as regards 
the contents of revelation, there was a great and increasing 
divergence between Christianity and Rabbinical Judaism, as 
each developed along its own lines the truth which it appre- 
hended and received. 

For Jew and Christian alike God is owned as the giver of 
all blessings, ever ready to give. Here there is no difference 
of belief; both alike “‘ walk by his guidance and rest on his 
compassion,” and find in him their “ refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble.” It is needless to dwell upon 
a truth which is self-evident to Jew and Christian. 

And in regard to prayer, though there are differences in the 
forms ultimately found for the doctrine of prayer, there is no 
difference in the apprehension of the fundamental fact, the 
reality of direct communion with God. The fact of experi- 
ence, known in the soul, is anterior to any definition of what 
the ultimate reality is, with whom communion is held. In 
each case it is direct communion of the soul with that ulti- 
mate divine reality ; and it does not cease to be so when the 
meaning of prayer is expressed in the specific terms of 
Christianity and of Judaism. Prayer, as an act of the soul, 
is the same whether it be addressed to the Father in Heaven, 
or to Christ or to the “ Holy Spirit, love divine,” or to the 
“Lord of the worlds,” or to “‘ Our Father and King,” “ or 
to “‘ Our God and the God of our fathers,” or in any other 
name consecrated by the usage of Christian or Jewish piety. 
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It is as natural for the Christian to pray in terms of his belief 
as for the Jew to pray in the terms of his. Neither could use 
the terms of the other; and whether or not they mean pre- 
cisely the same thing by the terms they use, they are uttering 
the same needs of the soul to the same listening God. 

On the three fundamentals so far considered, there is 
substantial agreement between Christianity and Rabbinical 
Judaism in their apprehension of the spiritual fact before 
them, while they diverge in the forms of expression by 
which they sought to describe it. 

4. On the fourth fundamental there is a deeper difference, 
a wider divergence. This fourth fundamental is the desire 
for harmony with God and the means by which it may be 
attained. There is here not merely, as in the former cases, 
spiritual reality to be perceived, but a problem, a question of 
something to be done and how to do it. The problem is 
indeed the same alike for Jew and Christian; but in the 
solution of it they go far apart, and few of the factors which 
appear in the answer on the one side are found also on the 
other. 

The problem which confronted both religions may be 
stated in this way : man owns in God the perfection of good- 
ness, holiness, wisdom, righteousness, and love. He feels 
that he stands in such a relation to God that he depends on 
him for all things, owes to him obedience in the doing of 
good and refraining from evil. He knows, by experience, 
that God hears and answers his prayers. There would be, 
therefore, complete harmony with God if man were in all 
things such as God desires him to be; if he willed what God 
willed, and loved what God loved. But there is not, in fact, 
that harmony, and man’s deepest desire is that there should 
be. That which prevents this harmony is the element in 
human nature which provides the occasion for sin. How- 
ever it came to be so, the fact was plain to the observation 
of the Christian and the Jewish teachers that human nature 
by no means answered to the requirements of that ideal. 
The Christian apostle has given in the Epistle to the Romans 
his reading of the moral condition of the human race and of 
the individual. The Rabbis were painfully aware of the 
same facts, though none has described them with the poignant 
vividness of Paul. For Jew and Christian, therefore, along 
with the desire for harmony there was the actual recognised 
fact of discord. If no solution could be found, nothing would 
be left but utter despair, and both Judaism and Christianity 
would have died of a broken heart. Such I take to be the 
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problem which they both had to solve; and I go on to put 
side by side the respective solutions. 

First I will take the Christian solution. The discord 
between man and God is due partly to man’s own acts of 
disobedience, wilful transgressions of the divine commands, 
and partly to the condition of human nature which he 
shares with all other men. In regard to acts for which he is 
personally responsible, he learns what the divine will is 
either immediately through his own conscience, or mediately 
through the teaching of Christ himself, or of those who 
have taught truly in his name and by his authority. For the 
doing of God’s will, so learned, he has the help of God given 
to him in answer to his prayers. And if he is guilty of sin 
by wilful disobedience, so that the harmony between him- 
self and God (so far as it existed) is broken, then the only 
means, but also the effective means, by which the broken 
harmony can be (to that extent) restored is repentance. If, 
and only if, repentance be entirely sincere, it is met by God’s 


. forgiveness. 


But as regards that general element of evil in human 
nature which in Christian theology is also and usually called 
sin, the case is different. Repentance is an act of the indi- 
vidual, and only extends to sins for which he is personally 
responsible. The evil condition which gives occasion for 
sinful acts (sin in the wider sense) is common to all mankind. 
No man can overcome it, or abolish it, or neutralise its effect, 
either for himself or his fellow-men. If it is to be overcome 
or abolished, some agency other than one merely human 
must be brought to bear; only a power greater than any 
human power can prevail against that evil. 

The Christian Church, therefore, teaches through its 
various representatives, of whom Paul in this connection 
is the chief, that Christ did what no man, merely as man, 
could do. Christ, it is held, effected such a change in the 
relation between God and sinful man, 7.e. sinful mankind, 
that man could escape from the bondage of the general evil 
condition of human nature and come into harmony with God. 
Whether Christ paid the debt of humanity which was owed 
to the justice of God, or whether as the Lamb of God he took 
away the sins of the world, or whether he cleansed the sinner 
with his blood, or by his death appeased the wrath of God, 
or in whatever way he exercised his redeeming power, the 
central fact in the usual Christian belief is that Christ made 
possible the attainment or the restoration of harmony 
between man and God by overcoming the evil in the general 
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nature of man. Being, according to the belief of the Church, 
the God-man, uniting in himself the divine nature and the 
human both in full perfection, he alone had the power and 
the will to accomplish the act of redemption. He repre- 
sented in himself the love of God towards sinful man, and 
by his act fulfilled the purpose of that love. 

I will now place beside the Christian the Rabbinical 
solution of the problem, and then proceed to point out and 
account for the wide difference between the two. 

On the lines of Rabbinical Judaism, then, as regards the 
individual and the acts for which he is personally responsible, 
he learns the will of God either immediately through his 
conscience and inner discernment, purified by prayer and 
meditation upon God, or mediately through the teaching of 
the Torah. He accepts the Torah with humble reverence 
and fervent thankfulness as the revelation which God has 
been pleased to make, not only of his will but of his nature 
and attributes, the teaching divinely given, the light from 
heaven upon the whole range of human life. For the doing 
of the divine will he needs, as the Christian also needs, a 
power not his own, when his own strength fails and his will 
is weak. He looks for this power directly to God. He does 
not look for it in the Torah. For the Torah gives teaching, 
indeed the highest and best possible teaching, but it does 
not give the power to act up to the teaching. No Rabbinical 
Jew ever supposed that it did ; and Paul’s famous opposition 
between the bondage under the Law and the freedom en- 
joyed through Christ rests upon nothing to be found in 
Jewish experience. If freedom from bondage came through 
divine power and grace imparted to the soul, then the Jew 
with his Torah was, and always has been, as much a free man 
as the Christian in Christ. ‘‘ None is your free man,” said 
R. Johanan, ‘“‘ save he who studies Torah.’ And the Torah 
taught him that God is the source and giver of every blessing, 
including the power to do his will. 

If now he consciously fails in his obedience, sins in the 
common meaning of the term, repentance absolute and 
heartfelt is the only means by which the broken harmony 
can be restored between himself and God. Harmony, that 
is, so far as it depends on his own personal faithfulness to 
the divine will. The Rabbis teach that the way of repent- 
ance is always open even to the vilest sinner. If that sinner 
repents, really and truly repents, then God will receive his 
repentance and forgive him, even though all the angels in 
heaven tried to stop him. 
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So much for the treatment of individual sin. The second 
half of the problem is that which is concerned with the 
general evil condition of the whole human race, and of every 
member of it, Jew and Gentile alike. This is the state of 
being which gives the occasion for particular sins; and not 
only so, but causes all the blindness and hardness of heart 
which prevent knowledge of God and obedience to his will. 
The Rabbis were well aware of the existence of this general 
fact of human nature. But they did not call it sin. 
They reserved that term for individual transgression, as 
already described. Usually they called the evil condition 
of all men by the term Yetzer ha-ra, which is generally 
translated the evil principle. More exactly, they held that 
it was the presence in every man of this Yetzer ha-ra which 
brought about the evil condition in which he was. The 
“‘ evil principle’ gave rise to occasions of temptation, and 
thus opened the way for sin. Moreover, it was an active 
principle, exerting a power which could only be overcome 
by an effort of will, aided (be it always remembered) by the 
power of God, in answer to prayer. Yet, so the Rabbis 
held, it was the Creator himself who had implanted this 
evil principle in human nature, as it was his will that man 
should strive against it, and ever seek to overcome it. 

It is this evil principle, then, which prevents the attain- 
ment of the harmony with God which man longs for. No 
man was without it, except those who had, by the help of 
God, overcome it ; and, until it was overcome, the harmony 
between man and God could not be attained. 

But the Rabbis taught that it could be overcome. And 
the means by which it could be overcome was just the grace 
of God sought for by prayer; and while every human being 
was under its powerful influence, every human being could, 
if he turned to God and besought his help, be freed from its 
control. 

The spectacle of the moral condition of the Gentile world 
filled the Jew with horror, as it haunted the mind of Paul 
when he wrote the Epistle to the Romans, or indeed the 
mind of every Christian teacher since. And the Jew held 
that there could be deliverance for every member of that 
blinded and corrupt Gentile world, or for everyone, Jew and 
Gentile alike, if he as an individual were brought to the 
knowledge of God and led to own his saving power. The 
mission of Israel as the chosen people was to bring to that 
knowledge of God and of his saving power all who were in 
ignorance, And although for historical reasons Rabbinical 
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Judaism ceased to be a missionary religion, yet in the days 
when it was still able to go forth with a message to the 
fellow-men of other races, that was its purpose—to lead the 
blind and the ignorant to the knowledge of God and of his 
saving power, to impart to them the divine teaching, and 
to ‘‘ bring them under the wings of the Shechinah.” And if 
they ‘“‘ compassed sea and land to make one proselyte,” that 
was why they did it. 

I have spent more time upon the Jewish solution of the 
problem than upon the Christian, because it is the less 
familiar ; and, unless it is clearly understood, the two solu- 
tions cannot be compared. It will now be possible to show 
exactly where the main difference between them-lies. It 
consists in this, that the Christian theory regards the fact 
of the evil nature in man from the divine end; Judaism 
regards it from the human end. Christianity treats it as a 
universal fact, a state of being involving the human race as 
a whole, past, present, and to come, and such that it can 
only be dealt with by a higher than human agency, by an 
act which has for its object the human race as a whole. 
From this point of view Christ is the Saviour and Redeemer 
of all mankind; and the individual partakes of the benefit 
of the redemption by faith in Christ, who died for him. 
Rabbinical Judaism treats the evil condition of man’s nature 
from the human end, as a factor indeed in every individual, 
but not as a sort of cosmic evil needing a special divine act 
and a special divine agent to deal with it. I say “ a.special 
divine act and a special divine agent,” because of course the 
Jew believed in the continual power and goodness of God, 
ever desiring that all men should come to him, and helping 
all who sought him. But the Jew did not look for any 
exceptional act on the part of God, or any other agency 
than that of his own spirit in and upon human souls. It is 
in this sense that the Rabbis spoke of God as Saviour and 
Redeemer; and, while using those terms in reference to 
God, they did not distinguish under any special name one 
particular divine being as the agent of redemption, nor did 
they recognise any specific act of redemption performed for 
mankind at any time or associated with any name. 

The Jewish solution of the problem has accordingly none 
of what may be called the dramatic character of the Christian 
solution. There is on the one side the gradual process of 
the steadfast goodness and love of God slowly winning its 
way in dull human hearts. There is on the other hand 
the tremendous idea of a great act of redemption, done 
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by one for all, a deliverance by one stroke of all who 
are bound. 

So the two solutions of the problem of harmony with 
God were worked out, and such were the widely divergent 
lines followed in the two cases. But it was one and the same 
problem for both, and was presented by the facts of life 
admitted by both. So far as actual experience goes, both 
have been found effective. The Jewish solution is the treat- 
ment of the problem in terms of Torah, and the Christian 
the treatment of the same problem in terms of Christ. “As 
the two standards of reference are of a wholly different order, 
the results obtained are of a wholly different order, so that 
he who is accustomed only to the one treatment of the 
problem finds very great, if not insuperable, difficulty in 
recognising the meaning of the other. The language of the 
one is hardly intelligible to him who has learned only the 
language of the other; while yet (and this is the important 
point) both are speaking of the same fundamental fact, and 
interpreting it as God gives them utterance. Historically, 
Judaism was, of course, already present when Christianity 
arose. Rabbinical Judaism held the inheritance of all its 
ancestry in the Old Testament, with what modification does 
not now concern us. The Rabbis had such ideas upon the 
fundamentals of religion as I have tried to set forth. Into 
such a Judaism Jesus was born, and in the knowledge of it 
he grew up. But though he by no means conformed to its 
standards, it was not from him directly that the disruption 
proceeded which sent Judaism and Christianity so widely 
apart. That began with Paul, because it was he who 
definitely made Christ the standard, in place of Torah, for 
himself, and the sole standard for those who knew nothing 
of Torah. And I imagine that he did so in the first instance 
because, being filled with the thought of Christ—‘‘ and him 
crucified,” as he so often said,—he found in Christ a new clue 
to the understanding and the solution of the problem of human 
sin and human redemption. It was especially the death of 
Christ which gave him that clue. He saw in it a meaning 
far greater than could be implied in a mere martyr’s death. 
He had seen Stephen die, but Stephen had looked up to 
Christ in his last agony. The death of Christ must have 
meant more than’the death of his first witness. Might it 
not have been an’act done on behalf of all mankind; not 
merely the endurance of suffering inflicted on him, but a 
great exercise of the power of love in overcoming evil ? 
Such Paul took it to be; and it followed that evil, to be over- 
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come by a single act, must have been set up by a single act. 
So Paul laid stress upon the sin of Adam as involving in 
spiritual corruption all his descendants. And he expressed 
this by saying, ‘‘ As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” The doctrine of the Fall holds a far more 
prominent place in Christian theology than it does in that 
of the Rabbis. While they had much to say about the sin 
of Adam, they never drew from it such fatal and far-reaching 
consequences as Christian teachers have done. And the 
difference is this: while the Rabbis held on the whole that 
there was no special beginning of the evil condition of man- 
kind, and that it would be overcome by the gradual working 
of the saving power of God, Paul led the way, and the Church 
has for the most followed him, in teaching that there was a 
sudden beginning of human sin in the Fall, which was 
counteracted by a sudden act of redemption in Christ. In 
place of a slow and almost imperceptible process there was 
substituted a process twice suddenly reversed, once by the 
Fall and once by the death of Christ. Those were, so to 
speak, the negative and the positive poles in the current of 
the life of humanity. That profound conception, which has 
played so great a part in Christian thought, was the result 
to which Paul came when he applied to human nature, 
as he beheld it, the thought of Christ, as it filled his mind 
and shone before his inward gaze. That was the clue by 
which he solved the problem of human sin, for those at all 
events who accepted Christ. New it certainly was; and how 
boldly and with what passionate vehemence he worked out 
his great conception is known to every reader of the New 
Testament. By means of this clue he transformed the whole 
treatment of the problem of sin, as indeed of the contents of 
religion generally. It could hardly be otherwise. He had 
become a new man in Christ, and he naturally thought in 
terms of Christ. Those who had not learned what he had 
learned, and who remained in the Judaism from which he 
had gone forth, retained their former conceptions and spoke 
of them in the terms to which they were accustomed. They 
knew not his language, and he could no longer use theirs. 
| The result was misunderstanding and bitterness, which seldom 

went short of material through the centuries which have 

passed since the time of Paul. 

But the fact remains, and it is to bring out the force of 
this fact that the whole of this paper has been written, that 
alike for Jew and Christian there were present to the mind 
the same fundamental facts of religion. The wise and holy 
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men on both sides beheld those facts and pondered them, 
and sought to understand their meaning and to set it forth 
so that others might learn, and see what they saw of “ the 
deep things of God.” In so beholding, Christian and Jew 
were at one, children of the same Father ; when they parted, 
and why they parted, was because they could no longer use 
the same terms of speech or the same forms of thought for 
the expression of what was present in their religious con- 
sciousness. So they went apart; and to each other, and in 
the eyes of men, they were estranged and unintelligible ; 
but in the sight of God they were not so. And as each was 
faithful to its own heavenly vision, it is true, as the Rabbis 
said of a famous controversy in their own midst, that “‘ each 
has the words of the living God.” 


R. TRAVERS HERFORD. 
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SHOULD WE ALL BE PERFECT? 


Proressor C. J. CADOUX, M.A., D.D., 
United College, Bradford. 


THE sight of the following words, in a recent HIBBERT 
JOURNAL review of Baron von Hiigel’s Essays and Addresses 
_on the Philosophy of Religion, must have woken up more than 
one reader with something of a start :— 


“‘ Incidentally this leads to a touching defence, and 
I think a triumphant one, of the Church’s wisdom in 
discriminating between those who have the special 
vocation to follow the ‘ counsels of perfection ’ and the 
average run of humanity, as against those who would 
simplify the problem by having just one level for all.” 


The problem is a very old one; but, for Protestants at 
least, it is still unsolved : and this new and evidently weighty 
treatment of it by a prominent Catholic gives us a fitting 
occasion for looking into it once more. 

The teaching of Jesus seems to have been that perfection 
is demanded from all as prospective children of God. “ Love 
your enemies, and pray for your persecutors, in order that ye 
may become sons of your Father in heaven, for He uplifts His 
sun over evil and good (alike). . . . Ye then shall be * perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect ’ (Mt.v.44—48). The parable 
of the hard-worked and unthanked slave (Lk. xvii. 7-10) 
puts the position clearly. Omitting for the moment, in the 
interests of simplicity, all mention of the Divine love and 
bounty, Jesus concentrates on a single point—the unlimited- 
ness of man’s moral obligations as the servant of God; and 
he sets it forth with the most telling analogy he can find— 
the human institution of slavery. Nothing that the slave 
can do is more than his master is legally entitled to receive. 


1 «<The verb ... is a future indicative, but practically all scholars 
agree that it has the force of an imperative” (D. A. Hayes in Hastings’ 
D.C.G., ii. 841a). The parallel in Lk. vi. 86 has “ merciful” instead of 
“* perfect,” but may be regarded as secondary. 
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** So also ye, when ye have done all the things that have been 
enjoined upon you, say: ‘ We are (merely) slaves ; we have 
(simply) done what we ought to have done.’”! This view 
that man’s best is never more than his obligations, and that the 
worthiest of men regularly fall short, reappears in the precept 
Jesus addressed to the disciples to pray daily for the forgive- 
ness of their debts (Mt.) or sins (Lk.), and in his tacit assump- 
tion that the parents in his audience were “ evil”’ (Mt. vii. 11). 

The moral uplift experienced in early Christian conversion 
was normally so revolutionary that at first no allowance was 
made for the possibility of a Christian doing wrong. Thus Paul 
ignored the need for any daily prayer for pardon when once 
baptism has been accepted. ‘*‘ We speak wisdom among the 
perfect,” he says, 7.e. among normal Christians. ‘ Let us 
therefore, as many as are perfect, take this view ”’ (1 Cor. ii. 6; 
Phil. iii. 15: cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 20, Col. iii. 14, iv. 12). He hoped 
the Philippians (Phil. i. 10 f.) would be “ sincere and void of 
offence for (es) the day of Christ, being filled with the fruit of 
righteousness ”—an obligation which “‘ rests upon all Christians 
and is not regarded in the apostolic ideal as a ‘ counsel of per- 
fection’ for a privileged few.” 2 Yet his pastoral labours 
brought him constantly face to face with the actual immaturity 
and frailty of Christians (1 Cor. iii. 1 and passim), and we find 
him speaking of their perfection—and his own also—as a future, 
7.€. an as yet unrealised, ideal (Eph. iv. 18, Col. i. 28, Phil. iii. 
12). But what is still more significant is Paul’s distinction 
between the allowable and the ideal. Itisnosin to marry, but 
itis better not todoso. ‘‘ He who marries his own (betrothed) 
virgin does well, and he who does not marry (her) will do better ”’ 
(1 Cor. vii. 38, cf. 26, 28, 86,40). Again, in the matter of eating 
food that has been offered to idols, he insists that, though all 
things may be permissible (zavra éeorw), all things are not 
necessarily advantageous or edifying (1 Cor. x. 28). 

When we come to the period and provenance of the 
canonical Gospel of Matthew, we find an interest in Christian 
perfection so strong as to be able to override the claims 
of strict historical accuracy. No suggestion is allowed to 
appear in the book which might seem to qualify in the slightest 
way the perfection of the central figure. The early Gospel 

2 We owe the elucidation of this parable for English readers to Dr 
Moffatt : see his N.T. translation and his article on “ The Farmer and his 
Man ” in Expositor, January 1922, pp. 12-16. 

2 F. Platt in Hastings’ #.R.E., ix. 729a. 

3 Cf. the similar twofold view of perfection in Hebrews v. 14, vi. 1, 


vii. 11, ix. 9, x. 1, 14, xi. 40, xii. 28. A place for the repentance and for- 
giveness of baptized Christians is found in 1st John and in Apoc. 
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according to the Hebrews described Jesus, when advised to 
undergo John’s baptism, as replying, ‘“‘ What sin have I 
committed that I should go and be baptized by him ?—unless 
perchance this very thing that I have said is ignorance.” 
The author of Hebrews speaks of him as being made perfect by 
suffering (ii. 10, v. 8 f., of. vii. 28); and Mark and Luke represent 
him as saying to the rich ruler, ‘“‘ Why callest thou me ‘good’? 
No one is good, except one—God.” ‘Matthew,’ however, 
avoids allthis. He refrains from calling John’s baptism (which 
Jesus underwent) a baptism of repentance unto remission of 
sins, and he inserts in the story of the baptism a special con- 
versation between John and Jesus in order to lighten the diffi- 
culty of it (iii. 14 f.). He changes the reply to the ruler into 
“Why askest thou me about goodness ?”’ But he goes further 
still. In Mark and Luke the ruler is simply told that the 
observance of the commandments is not enough to secure 
his inheritance of eternal life: therefore he is bidden, “ Sell 
what thou hast,’ and so on. In ‘ Matthew,’ however, the 
last injunction is made to depend on a condition, “If thou 
wishest to be perfect ’—an option which it is not easy to imagine 
the historical Jesus leaving open to any man. In the same 
Gospel (xix. 11) we find the saying, ‘‘ All. have not room for 
(ov . -_Xwpoiow) this teaching, but (only those) to whom it has 
been given,” though it is not quite clear what is referred to.1 
Clearly a big stride has been taken towards the Catholic 
doctrine of works of supererogation.? 

It is in Hermas that we next meet with this dual standard 
of conduct. When Hermas asks whether a Christian widower 
sins if he remarries, the angel answers, “‘ He does not sin. 
But if anyone remains by himself, he obtains for himself 
more abundant honour and great glory with the Lord. But 
if he marries, he does not sin” (Mand., tv. iv. 2). And 
later the counsel is given, 


“Keep the Lord’s commandments, and thou wilt 


* In the same context the saying about the three kinds of eunuchs is 
concluded with the words, 6 duvdpevos xwpeiv xupetrw. 

* Cf. Holtzmann, N.T. Theol., i. pp. 244, 512 f. (“ Catholic—that is the 
decisive brand-mark which our work [Mt.] presents again and again very 
clearly, whether we look at. . . at. . . or finally at its ethic which, in the 
deliberate alteration (xix. 17-21) of the dialogue Mk. x. 18-21=Lk. xviii. 
19-22 (distinction between the blessedness conditional on the observance 
of the generally binding commandments and a special reAedrys to 
be obtained by the fulfilment of complete poverty), goes beyond early 
Christian socialism, and leads instead directly to the super-meritorious 
jane "Epa and prepares for the consilia evangelica of the Catholic 
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be well-pleasing to God, and wilt be enrolled among 
the number of those who keep His commandments. 
But if thou doest something good outside God’s com- 
mandment, thou wilt obtain for thyself more abundant 
glory, and thou wilt be more glorious in God’s sight than 
thou wouldest (otherwise) be. If then, (while) keeping 
the commandments of God, thou addest these services 
also, thou wilt rejoice if thou keepest them according 
to my commandment ” (Sim., v. iii. 2 f.). 


When we get to Eusebius, we find the conception of two 


distinct Christian standards—the religious and the lay— 
clearly held and expounded. 


‘Two ways of life,” he says, “‘ were thus given by 
the law of Christ to His Church. The one is above 
nature, and beyond common human living; it admits 
not marriage, child-bearing, property, nor the possession 
of wealth ; but, wholly and permanently separate from 
the common customary life of mankind, it devotes 
itself to the service of God alone in its wealth of heavenly 
love! And they who enter on this course, appear to 
die to the life of mortals, to bear with them nothing 
earthly but their body, and in mind and spirit to have 
passed to heaven. Like some celestial beings they gaze 
upon human life, performing the duty of a priesthood 
to Almighty God for the whole race, not with sacrifices 
of bulls and blood, nor with libations and unguents, 
nor with smoke and consuming fire and destruction of 
bodily things, but with right principles of true holiness, 
and of a soul purified in disposition, and above all with 
virtuous deeds and words; with such they propitiate the 
Divinity, and celebrate their priestly rites for themselves 
and their race. Such then is the perfect form of the 
Christian life. And the other more humble, more 
human, permits men to join in pure nuptials and to 
produce children, to undertake government, to give 
orders to soldiers fighting for right; it allows them 
to have minds for farming, for trade, and the other more 
secular interests, as well as for religion: and it is for 
them that times of retreat and instruction, and days for 
hearing sacred things, are set apart. And a kind of 
secondary grade of piety is attributed to them, giving 
just such help as such lives require, so that all men, 
whether Greeks or barbarians, have their part in the 
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coming of salvation, and profit by the teaching of the 
Gospel.” 1 


We have thus arrived, at this relatively early date, at 
the full-blown Catholic doctrine, which distinguishes the 
subordinate ‘ Christian’ perfection attainable by laymen 
from the supreme ‘religious’ perfection of monastic and 
clerical life, to which comparatively few are called:? and 
it is this two-standard morality for which Baron von Hiigel, 
basing himself largely on E. Troeltsch, offers a new apologia. 
We proceed therefore to attempt a fair summary of this 
apologia, without distinguishing sharply between the words 
of the Baron and of the Protestant scholar from whom he 
quotes so extensively and approvingly. 





Dualism inheres in man’s metaphysical constitution 
—he faces the finite-sensible and the infinite super- 
sensible. Corresponding to these two worlds are two 
sets of real, objective moral values, of ends in themselves 
—the ‘ this-world’ ends, and the ‘ other-world’ ends. 
To the former belong politics, economics, technology, 
science, art, esthetics, etc.; to the latter, the ministry, 
the mission-field, sick-nursing, asceticism, and mysticism, 
in a word—religious Christianity. Between these two 
there is a ceaseless and painful tension, which baffles, 
though it does not stop, our constant endeavours to find 
a harmonious synthesis. ‘‘Upon this polarity reposes 
the richness of our life, and also its difficulty ; but from 
it also there ever arises anew the ardent endeavour 
to find some unification ” (‘Froeltsch). Such unification 
cannot be achieved by purely subjective theories of 
autonomy and vocation, nor by a mere denial of the 
‘ this-world ’ ends (neither these, nor the others, can be 
misséd without moral damage), yet it will have to be 
effected as it were from the side of the religious ends. 
The solution suggested is a practical distribution of 
the predominance of the two types between two sets of 
people —the religious and the lay —according to their 
capacity: the latter “ will, according to their several 


1 Demonstr. Evang., i. 8. I have availed myself of W. J. Ferrar’s 
recent translation (S.P.C.K.), with slight changes in punctuation. The 
doctrine of the ‘ merits’ of the saints “ originated in an error of the utmost 
significance and importance, namely, that there is a limit to human 
obligation” (A. N. G. Allen, quoted by G. C. Binyon in The Constructive 
Quarterly, June 1922, p. 302). 

2 F, Platt in H.E.R.E., ix. 7840. 
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gifts, inclinations, circumstances, devote themselves 
more especially to the humane ends—the State, Law, 
Economics, Science, Art—where the service of these causes 
even demands the subordination of the worker’s personal 
Christianity to the necessities of his special field of work”’ 
(Troeltsch). Each group is to be kept under the 
influence of the other, and thus have its one-sidedness 
rectified for the benefit of the whole community. 
Individuals may proceed gradually from the secular to 
the religious group. The final solution of the antinomy 
is reached only with the life after death. In this way 
Catholic ethics are more mobile and adaptable to human 
needs and capacities than Protestant ethics, which 
equalise the moral demand made on all.? 


What now are we to say to this imposing presentation ? 

To begin with a relatively minor point, this system 
appears to assume that conflicts of ethical principles arise 
only between some ‘this-world’ end and some ‘ other- 
- world’ end.2 But such surely is not the case. In the 
complexity of our {circumstances, an acute conflict can 
arise between two ‘religious’ principles, or between two 
business or political principles, quite as easily as between a 
demand of ‘religion’ and a demand of business or politics. 
One has only to think of the endless compromises necessary 
in either of the two latter fields to see that it is not man’s 
constitutional ‘ polarity’ as at once an earthly and a heavenly 
being that is"solely responsible for his ethical perplexities. 

Again, it would not seem that the moral value of the two 
sets of ends can in reality be so sharply distinguished as is 
here done. Troeltsch says, ‘“‘ The problem lies in the fact 
that the objective ends are characterised by special contents, 
and hence that we have here a question of Objective Morals, 
and one that is simply insoluble from the standpoint of 
Subjective Ethics.” I am not sure whether I have rightly 
understood his point here; but I find it hard to follow him 
in this cleaving asunder of subjective and objective moral 
values. In any case, we do not need a theory of two poles 
in order to relate to one another the various activities which 
he and Baron von Hiigel specify. All of these have moral 
value (subjective or objective or both) in so far as they express 

1 Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, pp. 165-169 
(italics mine). 

® Somewhat similarly, Dr H. R. Mackintosh (Person of Christ, p. 475) 


seems to take for granted that serious moral perplexities occur only in 
public or military, as distinct from ‘ private,’ life. 
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a desire to serve one’s fellows or a pursuit of some absolute 
good, such as truth or beauty, and are without moral value 
if they do not express any such thing. The religious ascetic 
or mystic may be selfish and unloving; the missionary may 
serve tables; the nurse—here ranked with the ‘ religious’ 
—is doing the same work as the doctor who lives on his fees 
or the man who keeps a chemist’s shop. The politician has 
to do with patriotism —in its idea at least a non-material 
interest; the scientist pursues truth, and the artist beauty, as 
things not temporarily but eternally precious. And in which 
of the two groups are we to place the philosopher ? 

Thirdly, the view here set forth would concede to the 
Christian layman the possibility of doing more than he need 
or ought. If besides plying his trade honestly, and providing 
for his family, he spent some of his spare time and money 
serving the poor, he would have whereof to boast, and that 
before God. Perhaps the reply to this would be that if any 
such man has the power, and feels the inclination, to do such 
service, that is a sign that it is his vocation from God to do it. 
But what, then, are we to say of the vocation of his next-door 
neighbour, who has more time and money to spare, but feels 
no inclination to use either of them on anything but his 
own amusement ? Surely the only healthy attitude for the 
Christian, whether cleric or lay, is that given in the slave- 
parable. In this life no man can ever say, “‘I have been 
better than I need have been.” Even if and when we have 
done all the difficult things enjoined upon us, we have to 
say, “It was nothing more than what was owing.” We 
can none of us get beyond the confession of the French poet 
Perrot, “‘ On n’a jamais fini de faire son devoir.”’ 

Fourthly, the Catholic view seems to be at variance with 
the teaching of Jesus and the New Testament in actually 
contemplating cases in which the Christian, engaged on 
*‘this-world’ ends, is to subordinate his personal Christianity 
to the necessities of his special field of work. What would 
Paul have said to that? 4 xe pméy oiuwfeev 6 Iedoridys 
’"Ayauéuvov ! What sort of a Christianity is it that is not big 
enough to embrace the whole duty of its devotees, but has 
to be ‘subordinated’ to the interests of the State, Law, 
Economics, Science, or Art? It is hard to recognise in it 
anything for which Jesus can have been responsible. The 
plea, if accepted, drives a wedge into the recipient’s Weltan- 
schauung sufficient to shatter whatever stability it previously 
had. What can it be that has caused so many Christian minds 
to endure this gaping chasm in their universe? It is, I would 
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submit, partly a confusion as to the nature and interrelation 
of the three Gospel practices of poverty, celibacy, and gentle- 
ness. These have been lumped together as three co-ordinate 
forms of Christian perfection ; and the difficulty of insisting 
that all should observe them has driven men to this theory. of 
the two standards. It was not observed that, whereas gentle- 
ness (i.e. the conquest of evil by goodwill without injury) was, 
as scholars are more and more recognising, involved in the 
essentials of Jesus’ life and message, and therefore integral 
to the Christian ideal in all times and places, poverty and 
celibacy on the other hand did not follow inevitably from his 
fundamental principles, but were in a way incidental to the 
needs of his Palestinian mission. Discussions on the Christian 
ideal in practical life are often befogged by failure to make 
the needful distinction here pointed out: but even so, the 
difficulty over the so-called non-resistance teaching is usually, 
either explicitly or implicitly, felt as the stumbling-block. 
If only it had been recognised from the first that poverty 
and celibacy have no moral value apart from the special 
service they sometimes enable the ascetic to render, that 
close communion with God does not demand abstention 
from hard work, and that gentleness is no reckless surrender 
of human affairs into the hands of ruffians but the only 
effective policy for abolishing ruffianism, the whole raison 
@éire of this dualistic view would never have appeared. 
As it is, a largely artificial difficulty has been created; and 
the way out of it offered by Baron von Hiigel—with its 
seasonable ‘subordination’ of Christianity on disereet occa- 
sions—can only be pronounced a cul-de-sac. 

Fifthly, and in confirmation of the distinction just 
alluded to, we observe that the marks of ‘religious’ per- 
fection are largely negative. Celibacy, as distinguished from 
purity, is simply the refusal to use an endowment of our 
physical nature ; poverty, as distinguished from charity, the 
refusal to own and enjoy material things; imnocence, as 
distinguished from goodness, is freedom from sin in its 
narrower sense,!_ as Tennyson’s Simon Stylites exclaims, 

“* Hope ere death 
Spreads more and more and more, that God hath now 
Sponged and made blank of crimeful record all 
My mortal archives.” 

1 If ‘sin’ is given its older and wider meaning of ‘ missing the (right) 
mark,’ and is made to include frailty and ineffectiveness, the concept of 
‘ perfection ’ will have to be enriched accordingly. On the various 


views occasioned by the ambiguity, see F. Platt in H.E.R.E., ix. 780b, 781a, 
782, 734b, 786a. 
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Christian gentleness, on the other hand, is not (as is so often 
wrongly assumed) negative. It is a positive and mighty 
power for eradicating evil: and no argument on the subject 
is cogent that does not make full allowance for this fact. 
The Catholic view, by constituting poverty and celibacy 
parts of the Christian ideal, and grouping them with gentle- 
ness as if it were as negative as they are, cannot be regarded 
as doing justice to the Lord’s meaning. 

On these several grounds, therefore, we find it hard to 
accept the dualistic view which Baron von Hiigel has set 
before us with so much skill and insight. That is not to say 
that the principle of relativity, so largely used in his con- 
struction, is not the true key to the puzzle. Solutions have 
indeed been sought along other lines. There is the suggestion, 
for instance, that the perfection demanded of us all means, 
not faultlessness, but simply undivided loyalty and love to 
God.!_ But it is not easy to see how the fulfilment of our 
wish “that we may perfectly love” Him is more possible 
or easy than the perfect performance of any other duty. 
Then we have the still more popular modern idea that 
Christian perfection is not a mere individual concern, but is 
attainable only in conjunction with the realisation of the 
social ideal of the Kingdom of God.? If by this is meant 
that the perfect Christian will, unlike the hermit, strive 
ceaselessly for the fulfilment of that ideal, and will consider 
his task unfinished until it is fulfilled, all will agree: if pressed 
beyond this, the argument would involve denying moral per- 
fection to Jesus because he lived in an imperfect world. 

.That the perfection to be aimed at immediately by all is 
no fixed or absolute thing, but is:relative in some way to the 
capacity and situation of the individual, is indeed true: 
but the relativity gives us, not an ethical dualism resting on 
the distinction of ‘this-world’ ends from ‘ other-world’ 
ends, but rather an ethical pluralism which rests, partly on 
simple division of labour, and partly on the differing degrees 
of insight wherewith individuals are able to see their way 
through those perplexing “ conflicts of duty” that beset 
all practical moral life, but which does not deny the ulti- 
mate unity of the objective ideal.* The essential ethic of 


1 D. A. Hayes in H.D.C.G., ii. 841 f. 

2 F. Platt in H.E.R.E., ix. 786 f. 

* “As this ideal is progressively realized, every réAos, both in 
revelation and in experience, is also an dpxj—a beginning. Hence 
‘ perfect ’ is a relative term. Christian perfection is never identical with 
absolute perfection ” (Platt, op. cit., p. 728a). 
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Jesus, as distinct from its purely occasional phenomena 
(such as poverty and celibacy), is applicable either to all 
Christian lives, or to none. If accepted, it gives us the one 
valid objective standard we possess for the comparative 
measurement of conflicting obligations. An imperfect’ dis- 
cernment of the will of God, or any subordination of personal 
Christianity, is intolerable, subjectively, to the Christian 
mind, except as an irremovable but ephemeral dimness of 
vision: otherwise it is nothing else than wilful sin. These 
dimnesses, objectively regarded, i.e. as we see them in others, 
appear as different stages of a to the absolute 
ideal, qualifying indeed, but by no means cancelling, the 
objective moral value of the efforts they affect. The rich- 
ness, breadth, and variety of moral life, and the gradualness 
of moral progress, so dear to the heart of modern thinkers, 
are amply provided for by the infinite variations of human 
temperament and capacity, without} the necessity of sen- 
tencing the larger half of the Christian’; community to 
the pursuit of ‘ this-world’ ends, to which their personal 
Christianity will have from time to time to be subordinated. 
Given a truer appreciation of the positive value of Christian 
gentleness and goodwill in contrast to the assumed necessity 
of occasional systematic injury, “ the Protestant conception 
of the meaning and worth of our common human life far 
outstretches the Catholic conception of that life. It has no 
derogatory estimate of the physical and spiritual universe 
in which we live and offers no apology for our being denizens 
of it. Its heroes are not the recluses who flee the world to 
escape its taint but the men of affairs who plunge into the 
world to bring to fulfilment in it the Kingdom of God. Its 
saints are not the begowned and beaded ascetics who bear 
on their exterior and in their minds the marks of an exclusive 
‘holiness,’ but its ideal life is that lived by the housewife 
and mother, by the husband and father whose hands are 
hard because of the daily struggle to make material reality 
a servant to human good, by the economist, the statesman, 
and the teacher, whose minds endure the constant strain of 
‘ worldly ’ care—by all, indeed, who seek by means of the 
common duties of the common earthly life to fulfil the purpose 
of that life divine which is revealed in Christ Jesus.” + 


C. J. CADOUX. 


UnitTED COLLEGE, BRADFORD. 





1 G. Cross in Journal of Religion, March 1922, p. 138. 
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TWO PARABLES OF LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


Proressor B. W. BACON, 
Yale University. 


AN article entitled “ Parable and its Adaptation in the 
Gospels,” in the preceding issue of the Hispert JouRNAL, 
exemplified from Mark and Matthew traces which still remain 
in our written Gospels of that homiletic “ adaptation to 
the occasion ”’ of which primitive tradition tells as marking 
the period of oral transmission. The study was preliminary. 
It was intended to lead up to a specific application. In the 
present article it will be our aim to take account of the method 
of our third evangelist also, and, by comparison of charac- 
teristic variations on one side or the other of the parallels, 
to restore to more authentic form two much-disputed parables 
of Jesus on Lost Opportunity. 

Modifications introduced by our third evangelist are not 
identifiable by any such pronounced doctrinal idiosyncrasy 
as those of ‘‘ Matthew.” ‘* Luke’s ” object was that of the 
historian rather than of the teacher of ‘‘ commandments 
to observe.”” He wishes Theophilus to have a “ narrative ” 
(duyynors) of all things from the very first “in (proper) 
order.” He introduces synchronisms with secular history 
(iii. 1 f.), and a few very timid changes in the order of Mark 
where the narrative itself requires it. He also interjects 
the great mass of his new teaching material (derived chiefly 
from the source employed in common with Matthew to 
supplement Mark) in the form of a “ travel document.” 
That is to say, in viii. 51—xvili. 14, the so-called “ Great 
Interpolation,” ‘‘ Luke ” organises the bulk of the material 
in the form of utterances occasioned by incidents of travel 
on the last journey up to Jerusalem, although the framework 
is so slight and so transparently artificial that the “ travel- 
rubrics ” are almost universally recognised to be a device of 
“‘ Luke,” rather than anything for which he had much ground 
Vout. XXI.-—No. 2, 337 12 
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in the sources themselves. Apart from his concern for matters 
of interest to students of history, “‘ Luke” has no such con- 
spicuous doctrinal interest as ‘“‘ Matthew.” However, his 
‘“‘ humanitarian ” tendencies of sympathy for the friendless 
and despised, Samaritans, publicans and sinners, women 
(especially widows), the poor, and similar claimants upon 
human and divine mercy, has often and justly been remarked, 
and it is quite in line with the exceptional emphasis which 
this Gospel places on repentance and forgiveness as the 
essence of the apostolic message. It is no accident that all 
the classic examples of penitents forgiven and redeemed, 
the Penitent Harlot, the Penitent Publican, the Penitent 
Thief, the Prodigal Son, Zacchzus,’ are to be found in 
Luke and in no other Gospel. Stories of this type prove the 
special interest of the source employed rather than that of 
the compiler; but their inclusion in Luke as against 
their non-appearance elsewhere shows a selective interest 
quite distinctive of this evangelist, however small his part 
in their actual composition. ‘ 
In one propensity ‘‘ Luke ”’ is in decided sympathy with 
‘‘ Matthew,” though he offers no such supplements and 
insertions as we find in our first Gospel to make his point. 
He is on his guard against an interpretation of grace which 
would permit of moral laxity. It is true that in his pages 
“‘ mercy glorieth against judgment ”’; nevertheless ‘“‘ Luke ” 
is a strict moralist. He takes pains to insert a supplement 
in the story of the Baptist’s exhortation to repentance to 
make clear just what concrete reformation of conduct is 
thereby implied (Lk. iii. 10-14). He also adjusts the order 
of his teaching material in such a way that the parable of 
the Banquet thrown open to the Rabble, or, as we might 
better call it, the Slighted Invitation (Lk. xiv. 15-24), is 
followed immediately by a group of sayings and parables 
(xiv. 25-35) all of which have as their common theme the 
exclusion of the unworthy. This rigorous rejection of all 
who come without having counted the cost, unprepared to 
make the uttermost renunciation and to persist to the end 
in this “ saltness,” furnishes a moral equivalent to the 
supplement attached by ‘“‘ Matthew ” on the casting out of 
the guest not clothed in the wedding garment (Mt. xxii. 
11-14). Each evangelist chooses his own method, but they 


1 The Woman taken in Adultery is no exception. The Ferrara MSS., 
which place this incident after Lk. xxi. 88, are at least nearer to bring- 


ty it home to its source than the rest, which attach it at various points 
in John. 
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coincide in their effort to forestall any misuse of the sweeping 
acceptance of all comers suggested by the parable. ‘“ Luke ” 
finds a group of sayings, “Matthew ’”’ adds a supplement 
to the parable. Each interposes to remind the reader of 
the “‘ casting out” of the unworthy. The two evangelists 
react similarly to the parable. Both feel that it requires 
to be guarded on this side.* 

The foregoing examples of parable as actually treated 
and applied by primitive teachers and evangelists in both 
Synagogue and Church will enable us to grapple more 
effectively with the problems which arise in connection with 
two parables of Jesus belonging to the material presented in 
greater or less coincidence of form by Matthew and Luke, 
though not found in Mark. The material is commonly 
designated Q, and must in whole or in part have been derived 
from a document perhaps also known to Mark, but left by 
him in comparative neglect. This document is often re- 
ferred to as “‘ the Second Source.” If we designate by Q 
the coincident non-Mark material, which was certainly in the 
Greek language when incorporated by Matthew and Luke, 
it will be appropriate to designate by S the source from which 
it was taken, probably an Aramaic writing in its original 
form. S may have been known to Mark only in that 
language. 

The two parables we propose to consider may be de- 
scribed from their purpose as parables of lost opportunity. 
Matthew and Luke give them different settings, and employ 
them to reinforce somewhat different teachings. In the 
judgment of the majority of critics they form part of the Q 
material and stood in S, perhaps forming one of the “ pairs ” 
of which we have spoken. The differences, however, are so 
wide as to lead Harnack to exclude them from the series of 
Q paragraphs on which he bases his judgment of S, treating 
of them in a special appendix (Spriiche und Reden, Cap. i., 


1 Compare the insertion of the section on Mammon, or the Right Use 
of Wealth (Luke xvi. 1-14), between the parables against Pharisaism 
(xv. 1-82), and their sequel (xvi. 14-18), where the clause “ who were 
lovers of money ”’ is introduced (quite inappropriately) by the evangelist 
in xvi. 14 to smooth the connection. Here also “ Luke ” changes the order 
to guard against a seeming approval of the misconduct of the Prodigal 
who had ‘“‘ wasted the goods ” of his father; cf. xv. 18 with xvi. 1. In 
this case he seems to have doubled the process. For not only has he 
appended the parable of the Dishonest Steward (xvi. 1-8) to safeguard 
that of the Prodigal Son against misuse, but he has also appended to the 
Dishonest Steward two sayings on the Use of Wealth (uapova) to safeguard 
this also against misapplication. 
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Anhang, pp. 82-87). Harnack rds it as on the whole 
more probable that these two parables were not taken from 
S, but compiled by “‘ Matthew ” and “ Luke ” independently 
out of no less than four separate parables derived from un- 
known sources. Wright, on the other hand, whose judgment 
we have quoted on the incongruities of certain features, is 
among the majority who include the pair in the Q material, 
though without consideration of their original setting or 
relation to the context or to one another. e may call them 
respectively the parable of the Half-shut Hoar (Mt. vii. 
13-23=LKk. xiii. 22-30), and the parable (already referred to) 
of the Slighted Invitation (Mt. xxii. 1-14=Lk. xiv. 15-24). 
Study of such examples as those earlier cited of the freedom 
accorded to primitive teachers and evangelists will enable us 
to reach a more intelligent judgment on the question whether 
the broad differences are due to editing by the evangelists, 
or must be taken to prove difference of source. A proper 
judgment calls for observation of the particular character- 
istics, tendencies, and idiosyncrasies of doctrine and language, 
as well as method of composition and redaction, of 
‘** Matthew ” and “ Luke” respectively. Of these we have 
adduced a small selection from the mass of apposite examples, 
which should enable us to decide more wisely as to the 
original form, purpose, and setting of the pair of parables, 
as compared with the application made and construction 
placed upon them by our first and third evangelists. In the 
reviser’s text and translation the parables stand as follows 
in Matthew and Luke :— 


THE NARROW (HALF-SHUT) DOOR. 


Mt. vii. 18-28. 

18. Enter ye in by the narrow 
gate: for wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that leadeth to 
destruction, and many are they that 
enter in thereby. 14. For narrow 
is the gate, and straitened the way, 
that leadeth unto life, and few are 
they that find it. 

15. Beware of false prophets, who 
come to you in sheep’s clothing, 
but inwardly are ravening wolves. 
16. By their fruits ye shall know 
them. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? 17. 
Even so every good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit; but the corrupt 


Lk. xiii. 22-80. 

22. And he went on his way 
through cities and villages, teaching, 
and journeying on to Jerusalem. 
28. And one said unto him, Lord, 
are they few that are saved? And 
he said unto them, 24. Strive to 
enter in by the narrow door: for 
many, I say unto you, shall seek 
to enter in, and shall not be able. 
25. When once the master of the 
house is risen up, and hath shut 
to the door, and ye begin to stand 
without, and to knock at the door, 
saying, Lord, open to us; and he 
shall answer and say to you, I know 
you not whence ye are; 26. then 
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tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 18. A 
good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. 19. Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire. 20. Therefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them. 21. Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven. 
Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by 
thy name, and by thy name cast 
out demons, and by thy name do 
many mighty works? And then 
will I profess unto them, I never 
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shall ye begin to say, We did eat 
and drink in thy presence, and thou 
didst teach in our streets; 27. and 
he shall say, I tell you, I know not 
whence ye are; depart from me all 
ye workers ‘of iniquity (dé:«ia). 
28. There shall be the weeping and 
the gnashing of teeth, when ye shall 
see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the prophets in the kingdom 
of God, and yourselves cast forth 
without. And they shall come from 
the east and west, and from the north 
and south, and shall sit down 
(avaxAOjoovra) in the kingdom 
of God. And behold, there are last 
who shall be first, and there are 
first who shall be last 








knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity (dvoyia). 


Before proceeding further with the question whence come 
these differences combined with resemblances, in two reports 
which are at least in part presenting common material, it 
will be well (for reasons that will become apparent as we 
proceed) to subjoin at once the second parable; although a 
long interval is placed between the two in Matthew, and even 
Luke interposes a prediction of Jesus’ fate in Jerusalem, and 
a group of three dinner-table incidents (xiii. 31—xiv. 14), before 
attaching the second of the pair. We shall assume for the 
present that the pious commonplace from a bystander with 
which ‘‘ Luke” introduces it really comes from the source 
(cf. xi. 27; xii. 18, 41; xiii. 1, 23, etc.), and was evoked by 
Jesus’ reference to the Messianic feast which aliens would 
share with the patriarchs, while the “sons of the king- 
dom ” saw themselves cast out (xiii. 28-30). The ejacula- 
tion corresponds in motive to that inserted in Lk. xx. 16 
after the Markan parable of the Vineyard given to Others. 
We subjoin in parallels the versions given by ‘‘ Matthew ” 
and ‘ Luke” respectively of the parable of 


THE SLIGHTED INVITATION. 


Mt. xxii. 1-14. Lk. xiv, 15-24. 
1. And Jesus answered and spake 15, And when one of them that 


again in parables unto them, saying, 
2. The kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto a certain king, who made a 
marriage feast for his son, 38. and 


sent forth his servants to call them 





sat at meat with him (cvvava- 
xeyévov) heard these things, he said 
unto him, Blessed is he that shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God. 
16. But he said unto him, A certain 
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that were bidden to the marriage 
feast; and they would not come. 
4, Again he sent forth other servants, 
saying, Tell them that are bidden, 
Behold, I have made ready my 
dinner; my oxen and my fatlings 
are killed, and all things are ready ; 
come to the marriage feast. 5. But 
they made light of it, and went their 
ways, one to his own farm, another 
to his merchandise; 6. and the 
rest laid hold on his servants, and 
treated them shamefully and killed 
them. 7. But the king was wroth ; 
and he sent his armies, and de- 
stroyed those murderers, and burned 
their city. 8. Then saith he to his 
servants, The wedding is ready, but 
they that were bidden were not 
worthy. 9. Go ye therefore unto 
the partings of the highways, and 
as many as ye shall find, bid to the 
marriage feast. 10. And those ser- 
vants went out into the highways, 
and gathered together all, as many 
as they fuund, both bad and good : 
and the wedding was filled with 
guests. 11. But when the king 
came in to behold the guests, he 
saw there a man who had not on a 
wedding-garment: 12. and he saith 
unto him, Friend, how camest thou 
in hither, not having a wedding- 
garment ? And he was speechless. 
13. Then the king said to the 
servants, Bind him hand and foot, 
and cast him out into the outer 
darkness ; there shall be the weep- 
ing and the gnashing of teeth. 14. 
For many are called, but few 
chosen. 
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man made a great supper; and he 
bade many: 17. and he sent forth 
his servant at supper time to say to 
them that were bidden, Come; for 
all things are now ready. 18. And 
they all with one consent began to 
make excuse. The first said unto 
him, I have bought a field, and I 
must needs go out and see it ; I pray 
thee, have me excused. 19. And 
another said, I have bought five 
yoke of oxen, and I go to prove 
them; I pray thee, have me ex- 
cused. 20. And another said, I 
have married a wife, and therefore 
Icannot come. 21. And the servant 
came and told his lord these things. 
Then the master of the house being 
angry said to his servant, Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes 
of the city, and bring in hither the 
poor and maimed and blind and 
lame. 22. And the servant said, 
Lord, what thou didst command is 
done, and yet there is room. 28. 
And the lord said unto the servant, 
Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and constrain them to come 
in, that my house may be filled. 
24. For I say unto you, that none of 
those men that were bidden shall 
taste of my supper. 


In the case of the second parable it is impossible to deny 


that some real utterance of Jesus underlies both forms. 


The 


parable of the Slighted Invitation aims at the smug and self- 
complacent confidence of those who considered “‘ the king- 
dom of God ” to be theirs by right of citizenship. In the Q 
material this is a constant theme. The Baptist warns those 
who think they need no repentance, “‘ Begin not to say to 
yourselves, ‘ We are Abraham’s children’; for God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” Jesus 


denounces the Galilean cities that repented not, and predicts 
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that in the judgment it will be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon than for them. Nineveh and the queen of the south, 
which repented at the preaching of Jonah, or came to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon, will fare better in the judgment than 
those who had rejected both the Baptist’s warning to repent 
and Jesus’ winning offer of forgiveness. The believing 
centurion puts to shame the unbelief of Israel. Publicans 
and. sinners respond to the appeal, the Pharisees hold aloof. 
The Gospel message is hid from the wise, revealed to the 
lowly. Such was God’s elective decree. This-is the very 
burden of the Second Source, which quotes a complaint of 
“the Wisdom of God” in the lyric form characteristic of 
this type of pre-Christian literature (Mt. xxiii. 34-89=Lk. 
xi. 49-51; xiil. 34 f.) :— 


“Behold, I (Wisdom) send unto you prophets, and wise men, and 
scribes : 
Some of them ye will kill and crucify ; 
And some will ye scourge in your synagogues, 
And persecute from city to city : 


That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed on the earth, 
From the blood of Abel the righteous . 

To the blood of Zachariah son of Barachiah, 

Whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the altar. 


O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, 

And stoneth them that are sent unto her ! 

How often would I have gathered thy children together, 

As a mother-bird gathereth her nestlings under her wings, and ye 
would not! 


Behold your house (the temple) is left to you forsaken. 

For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me henceforth, 

Till ye shall say, Blessed is he (the prophet, sage, or scribe) 
Whosoever cometh in the name of the Lord.” 


The unknown “ Wisdom” writer has cast into poetic 
form in four strophes of four lines each (the usual form of 
Wisdom lyric) the complaint against Jewish obduracy voiced 
in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 15 f. :— 


| ‘* Jehovah, the God of their fathers, sent to them by 
his messengers, rising up early and sending; because he 
had compassion on his people, and on his dwelling-place : 
but they mocked the messengers of God, and despised 
his words, and scoffed at his prophets, until the wrath of 
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Jehovah arose against his people, till there was no 
remedy.” 4 


Mark uses the classic theme in his allegorising parable of the 
Usurping Husbandmen, who slay the messengers, and finally 
the ‘‘ Beloved Son,” the heir of the owner of the vineyard 
(Mk. xii. 1-12). In fact both ‘‘ Matthew” and ‘ Luke” 
seem to recognise this affinity, for ‘‘ Matthew ” subjoins the 
parable of the Slighted Invitation to the vineyard parable of 
Mark, while ‘‘ Luke” subjoins the complaint of Wisdom 
against Jerusalem as murderess of the prophets after the first 
parable of the pair (the Half-shut Door), at the point where 
we expect the second (the Slighted Invitation) to follow. 
Both evangelists seem to have taken the moral drawn by 
Mark, ‘‘ The lord of the vineyard will come and destroy the 
husbandmen, and will give the vineyard unto others,” as 
having application to the Slighted Invitation also. For even 
in Luke the warning of the “forsaking of the house” is 
attached to the description of the aliens brought in to share 
in the Messianic banquet, while the sons of the kingdom are 
‘* cast forth without.” Indeed, it is really in support of this 
unwelcome picture that the parable of the Slighted Invitation 
is uttered. Israel will ‘‘ gnash their teeth’ as they witness 
this reversal; but they have only themselves to thank, for 
they had exhausted even divine patience with their treatment 
of God’s messengers. 

The parable of the Slighted Invitation has produced a 
very noticeable impression upon “ Matthew.” This is 
apparent not only from what nearly all critics admit to be 
allegorising modifications and additions, but from his stereo- 
typing of phrases such as “ workers of lawlessness,” “‘ cast 
out into the outer darkness,”’ and “ there shall be the weep- 
ing and the gnashing of teeth.” These expressions are appro- 
priate to the original context describing the lighted banquet- 
hall, and the mingled despair and wrath of those excluded, 
who consider themselves robbed of their rightful inheritance 
by aliens ; they are far less appropriate (as we noted) in the 
various contexts into which “‘ Matthew” imports them. 
Thus they are used in the case of the “ furnace of fire” 
into which the “sons of the evil one” are cast in 
Mt. xiii. 42, and even in the case of the single individual 
lacking a wedding-garment in Mt. xxii. 18. This stereo- 


1 Cf. the quotation in Clement of Rome (ad Cor., lvii.) from Prov. i. 
28-33. Clement also refers this similar complaint to “ all-virtuous 
Wisdom.” 
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typing of phrases borrowed from Q is a characteristic of 
** Matthew.” 1 

After what has already been said about the special effort 
of “* Matthew ” to emphasise the necessity of ‘‘ good works ” 
in the judgment, and in view of the parallel treatment of 
Mark’s parable of the Patient Husbandman, transformed 
in Mt. xiii. 24-80 into the parable of the Tares in the Wheat, 
followed by its special interpretation (xiii. 836-43), it should 
be unnecessary to adduce further linguistic proof that the 
section appended by Matthew to the parable of the Slighted 
Invitation is neither an integral part of the original (Wright), 
nor a separate parable from another source (Harnack). It 
is simply an expansion of ‘‘ Matthew’s ’’ own, appended in the 
interest of his most distinctive propensity. Some light is 
thrown on the reviser’s date by the further allegorising 
addition in verses 6-7 describing some of the invited guests 
as laying hold on the bearers of the invitation, abusing and 
killing them, in consequence of which “the king sent his 
armies and destroyed those murderers and burned their 
city.” This falls too far out of the original picture (why 
should invited guests maltreat and kill the bearers of invita- 
tions to dinner?), and is too manifestly constructed with 
reference to the actual fate of Jerusalem to be authentic. 
Even Dr Wright will hardly maintain in this case that Jesus 
** made the spiritual thought uppermost, to the neglect of the 
natural.”” With the allegorising reference to the fate of 
Jerusalem goes the change from the “‘ householder” giving 
a dinner (Luke) to the “king” preparing a “ marriage 
supper”’ for his son. The change is merely part of the 
process by which “ Matthew ” ‘assimilates the simple illus- 
tration of a householder angry because his invitation has 
been slighted, to the conventional figure of the messianic 
marriage feast, as it appears for example in Rev. xix. 7 f. 
The silent witness of “‘ Luke” against all these additions 
and changes is decisive. They do not belong to the original. 
They do belong to the evangelist, who makes a constant 


1 The best-known example is the phrase, ““ And it came to pass when 
Jesus had . . .” in Mt. vii. 28 (=Lk. vii. 1, 8 text); xi. 1; xiii. 58; 
xix. 1; and xxvi. 1. The phrase now in question occurs in Mt. viii. 12 ; 
xiii. 42, 50; xxii. 18; xxiv. 51; xxv. 80. Elsewhere only in Lk. xiii. 28. 
So the phrase “ Thou (ye) of little faith,” Mt. vi. 30=LKk. xii. 28, is copied 
in Mt. xiv. 81. ‘* The last shall be first, and the first last,” Lk. xiii. 30, is 
repeated in Mt. xix. 80; xx. 16. The phrase “in the end of the world ” 
occurs five times (Mt. xiii. 89, 40, 49; xxiv. 83; xxviii. 20) in Matthew and 
nowhere else. ‘‘ Cast into the furnace of fire’ occurs in Mt. xiii. 42, 50; 
cf. Mt. iii. 12=Lk. iii. 17. 

Vout. XXI.—No, 2. 12* 
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_ practice of just this kind of adaptation, in just this phrase- 
ology, for just the doctrinal purpose here so manifest; and 
they are certainly of later date than 70 a.p. 

On the other hand, ‘‘ Luke” also has not left the material 
of S untouched. For some reason he has not permitted the 
parable of the Slighted Invitation to follow immediately 
upon the representation its nature fits it to defend, the 
parable of the Half-shut. Door, which depicts the “ casting 
forth without ” of the sons of the kingdom in favour of the 
rabble from all quarters. ‘“‘ Luke” has first brought in the 
prophecy of Jesus’ fate in Jerusalem, and (following this) 
three dinner-table incidents which lead attention away to 
quite different themes (Lk. xiii. 31—-xiv. 14). In order 
to resume connection the evangelist substitutes “one of 
them that sat at meat with him” (tis rev cvvavaxemévon), 
instead of what was probably “‘ one of those who stood by ” 
(rs tav wapévrwv), or the like, at the beginning of the 
second parable. 

But “ Luke ” has taken the liberty to add allegorisin 
improvements. While we may probably justify his ful 
description of the various excuses, illustrative of men’s 
preoccupation with worldly affairs (cf. xvii. 27 f.), as against 
** Matthew’s ” briefer statement, we cannot possibly admit 
the Lukan addition of a preliminary sending of the servant 
(‘“‘ Matthew ” has many servants meeting various fates to 
parallel the experiences of God’s messengers) to “ bring in 
the poor and maimed and lame and blind” before he 
is sent into the highways and hedges. This preliminary 
sending has nothing to do with the point of the parable, and 
is merely carried over by “ Luke” from the precept of the 
preceding narrative: “‘ When thou makest a feast, bid the 
poor, the maimed, the lame and the blind” (verse 18). 
It recalls his duplication of the Sending out of the Disciples : 
first the twelve (Lk. ix. 1 ff.=Mk. vi. 7 ff.), after this-“* seventy 
others” (Lk. x. 1 ff.=Mt. x. 5 ff.). But apart from this dupli- 
cation “‘ Luke” seems not to have meddled with the text 
of the parable, but to have contented himself with rearrange- 
ment of the context. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that he has shown as great, or even 
greater, conservatism in his treatment of the parable of the 
Half-shut Door (xiii. 22-80), scarcely touching the contents, 
and restricting himself to the setting. The introductory 
verse (22), which describes the occasion as while Jesus was 
‘“‘on his way through cities and villages, teaching and 
journeying on to Jerusalem,” is manifestly of ‘“ Luke’s ” 
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own framing. The phraseology comes- from the material 
(ix. 51 f., 56; x. 1, 10 ff., 38), whence is also derived the 
general situation described ; but the arrangement of the mass 
of teachings as a kind of “ travel document ” is “ Luke’s ” 
own. He is making his dynos “ in order ” (xabegijs). 

The proper introduction is furnished by the source 
itself: ‘‘ And one said unto him, Lord, are they few that are 
saved ?<’ (verse 23). Such a beginning is characteristic of 
the document, which habitually introduces discourses on 
current themes of religious debate by interlocutory remarks 
of the bystanders of similar type (e.g. xi. 27; xii. 13). Here 
the theme is that to which so extended discussion is devoted 
in 2 Esdras vii. 62 (132)—viii. 62. As we have seen, Esdras 
also uses a parable to explain why “‘ the Most High hath made 
this world for many, but the world to come for few ” (viii. 1). 
But in Luke the parable of the Half-shut Door follows 
immediately upon two of the Parables of the Kingdom. 
Seeing it is divided from those of the Mustard-seed and the 
Leaven only by the introductory verses just referred to, and 
that it is due only to Mark’s transposition that the Sower 
did not follow, one cannot but wonder whether the bystander’s 
question, “‘ Lord, are they few that are. saved?” was not 
(in the order of S) evoked by the parable of the Sower’s 
Faith Rewarded. For the conspicuous feature of this is 
that although the husbandman soweth much seed upon the 
ground, the harvest is reaped from but a part. “ Luke” 
has omitted the parable of the Patient Husbandman, he 
has removed to its Markan setting the parable of the Sower, 
giving it the same application as Mark. If he then continued 
to transcribe the source, merely interjecting his editorial 
note of travel (verse 22), at the point where he made the 
excision, he would find next the bystander’s question: 
** Lord, are they few that are saved ? ” 

The parable of the Half-shut Door answers this question 
with the lesson ‘“‘ Now is the day of salvation.” The point 
made is not unlike Mark’s application of the group of Parables 
of the Kingdom, but far more distinctive of Q. For the 
parable emphasises the urgency of immediate repentance 
(the “narrow” door is already closing against late-comers). 
The moral is that of the Litigants on the Way to Court (Lk. 
xii. 54-59; in different application, Mt. v. 25 f.), where the 
defendant settles with the claimant while he has the chance, 
regardless of terms. Its warning against reliance on racial 
prerogative again reminds us of Q. As the Baptist warns, 
** Begin not to say, ‘We have Abraham as our father’ ” 
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(Mt. iii. 9=Lk. ili. 8), so here the master of the house rejects 
once and again the plea of intimacy. Twice he reiterates 
his indifference to nativity (“‘ 1 know not whence ye are”’) 
as against purity of life. 

Even in the Lukan text we have a trace of allegorising. 
In the parable the giver of the banquet is not a teacher, 
nor is it probable that Jesus thus openly imported traits from 
his own life into the picture. The Curetonian Syriac may 
possibly be correct in its reading, “‘ Thou hast walked in our 
streets’ (verse 26). But, as compared with “ Matthew,” 
the Lukan form is almost untouched. The point made is 
that the plea of former intimacy ! will not be accepted in 
the coming day of judgment. Only right living counts. 
Matthew adapts. His point is directed not against those who 
claim admission to the Kingdom as fellow-countrymen of the 
Messiah, but against Christian “‘ false prophets.” The futile 
plea is not fellow-citizenship, but the pretension to have “ done 
the works of an apostle.’” But the feature of the weeping 
and gnashing of teeth in the darkness outside at the sight of 
strangers from all quarters occupying the seats of honour 
at the messianic feast is an integral part of the authentic 
parable, intended to drive home with utmost emphasis the 
denial of racial prerogative. As we have seen, the phrase 
is detached by “ Matthew,” and stereotyped for much less 
appropriate contexts. Its original appropriateness here is 
corroborated by the connection which it affords with the 
companion parable of the Slighted Invitation. 

Thus the unity, authenticity, and consistency of the 
parable of the Half-shut Door as given by “ Luke” stand 
out in the clearest light. Were it otherwise, we should be 
helpless indeed to restore the original; for in Matthew all 
that we find of it are scattered fragments greatly modified in 
form. But the use to which these fragments have been put 
is highly instructive ; for the motive is typical. In Matthew 
the point is no longer directed against those who count 
on fellow-citizenship with the Messiah, but against those 
who preach and practice “lawlessness” while pretending to 
be apostles of Christ. The whole series of expansions and 
alterations made by this evangelist whenever there is oppor- 
tunity for warning against the ‘teachers of lawlessness ”’ 
shows whence the difference comes. 


1 Variants reported in uncanonical sources (see below, p. 352) use 
slightly different forms to express this intimacy, “though you were in 
my bosom,” or “‘ gathered to my bosom”; that is, reclining at my side 
at the messianic banquet. 
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Of this series we need only recall the elaboration of 
Mark’s parable of the Patient Husbandman (Mk. iv. 26-29) 
into that of the Tares in the Wheat (Mt. xiii. 24-80, 36-50). 
Here it is equally apparent that the changes are made in 
the interest of the right ‘‘ way,” which is that of good works, 
and in condemnation of those whose false doctrine is proved 
by their evil life, unfruitful in good works. The uniformity 
of the series proves that all are from one hand, that of the 
evangelist ‘‘ Matthew ”’ himself. 

In view of the drastic alteration the parable of the Half- 
shut Door has undergone, it is important to have before us 
side by side the original, and ‘‘ Matthew’s’”’ adaptation. 
This evangelist interjects the main substance of the parable 
into the Sermon on the Mount, after the summary “ this 
(the golden rule) is the law and the prophets” (Mt. vii. 12), 
at the point where in the parallel (Lk. vi. 43-46) Jesus de- 
mands radical reformation, not from the surface but from 
the heart. Matthew seems to have been reminded of the 
fate of the late-comers in the parable with their plea, ‘‘ Lord, 
open to us,” by the rebuke here of those who say, “ Lord, 
Lord,”’ but render no obedience. For this reason he encloses 
the contrast of trees which bear good fruit or evil between 
the warning to enter by the narrow door (here changed to 
“‘ gate”? (avAy), aS more appropriate to the contrasted 
‘* ways ’”’) and the disowning by the master of the house (vii. 
18=LKk. xiii. 24; and vii. 28=Lk. xiii. 27). He also reserves 
a portion of the parable as a nucleus for his parable of the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins (cf. Mt. xxv. 10-12 with Lk. xiii. 
25), repeating, moreover, in another connection (xii. 33 f.) a 
part of the Sermon on the Mount material here properly in 
place. Thus the matter becomes quite complicated. In fact, 
the combinations are quite too complicated to be explicable 
as a matter of scissors and paste. The process is the same as 
in the use in Ev. Hebr. of traits borrowed from the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. The ideas were held in solution in the 
memory, and fell into new combinations as occasion suggested. 

We may omit from present consideration the comparison 
of the good man, known as such by his words and deeds, to 
a tree bearing fruit, an authentic element of the Sermon on the 
Mount (Mt. vii. 16-19=Lk. vi. 43-45), which led “‘ Matthew ” 
to insert most of the parable here. Instead we will restore 
in parallelism with the Lukan original the scattered fragments 
distributed by ‘‘ Matthew ” to supplement his warning against 
the false teachers in the Sermon, his story of the Believing 
Centurion, and his parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. 
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It will be noticed that at the beginning of the warning against 
false teachers his reproduction of the figure of the half-shut 
door is affected by the current (primarily Pythagorean) figure 
of the Two Ways. At the close (verse 22) it is affected by 
the Rebuke of Intolerance in Mk. ix. 88-40. The tolerant 
principle of Mark is here inverted. ‘‘ Matthew ” insists that 
exercise of the gifts of prophecy, exorcism, and miracles in 
the name of Jesus does not entitle the wonder-worker to re- 
cognition (cf. Acts xix. 13 ff.). The application is, of course, 
to the teachers and workers of ‘‘ lawlessness,”’ ‘‘ Matthew’s ”’ 
béte noire. 
THE HALF-SHUT DOOR. 


Lk. xiii. 28-30. 

28. And one said unto him, Lord, 
are they few that are saved? And 
he said unto them, 24. Strive to 
enter in by the narrow (half-shut) 
door: for many, I say unto you, 
shall seek to enter in, and shall not 
be able. 25. When once the master 
of the house is risen up, and hath 
shut to the door, and ye begin to 
stand without and to knock at the 
door, saying, Lord, open to us; and 
he shall answer and say to you, I 
know you not whence ye are; 26. 
then shall ye begin to say, We did 
eat and drink in thy presence, and 
thou didst walk (var. “ teach ”’) in 
our streets; 27. and he shall say, 
I tell you, I know not whence ye 
are ; depart from me, all ye workers 
of iniquity (ad:«‘a). 28. There shall 
be the weeping and the gnash- 
ing of teeth, when ye shall see 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the prophets in the kingdom 
of God, and yourselves cast forth 
without. 29. And they shall come 
from the east and west, and from 
the north and south, and shall take 
their places at the table in the king- 
dom of God. 80. And behold, there 
are last which shall be first, and 
there are first who shall be last. 


Mt. vii. 18 f., 22 f.; viii. 11 f. ; 
xxv. 10-12. 

18. Enter ye in by the narrow 
gate: for wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that leadeth to 
destruction, and many are they that 
enter in thereby. 14. For narrow 
is the gate, and straitened the way, 
that leadeth unto life, and few are 
they that find it. 

[15. Beware of false prophets. . . . 
20. Therefore by their fruits ye shall 
know them. 21. Not everyone that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, etc.] 

22. Many will say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, did we not pro- 
phesy by thy name, and by thy 
name cast out demons, and by thy 
name do many mighty works? 23. 
And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you: depart from me, 
ye that work lawlessness (dvopia). 

viii. 11. And I say unto you, that 
many shall come from the east and 
the west, and shall take places at 
the banquet table with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of heaven: 12. but the sons of 
the kingdom shall be cast forth into 
the outer darkness : there shall be the 
weeping and the gnashing of teeth. 

xxv. 10. And they that were ready 
went in with him (the bridegroom) 
unto the marriage feast: and the 
door was shut. 11. Afterward come 
also the other virgins, saying, Lord, 
Lord, open to us. 12. But he 
answered and said, Verily I say 
unto you, I know you not. 
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The verbal parallels extend over whole sentences in no 
less than three different contexts of Matthew. Besides 
the stereotyping of the phrases “ workers of iniquity ” 
(conformed in Matthew to the fundamenial passage, Ps. vi. 8 
[LXX], ‘workers of lawlessness,” avouia), we have “ cast 
into outer darkness,” “‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
These facts furnish decisive evidence that our first evangelist 
was acquainted with the parable. We have observed the 
treatment he has given to the Markan parable of the Patient 
Husbandman, and have reason to think he applied the like 
to other Q parables where opportunity occurred for a warn- 
ing against antinomian teaching and practice. Considering 
the perfect unity and self-consistency of the parable in its 
Lukan form, it is reasonable to ascribe to ‘* Matthew’s ’”’ own 
hand its breaking up and scattering through other contexts. 
Indeed, it is easy to see why the reference in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Mt. vii. 21=Lk. vi. 46) to those who say, “‘ Lord, 
Lord,” and do not the things commanded, should remind . 
*“* Matthew ” of the parallel expression of the suppliants at 
the closed door in the parable. He is similarly reminded by 
the ‘“‘ narrow ” door of the parable of the “‘ narrow ”’ road, 
and the narrow “ gate ” (7vAy) to which it leads, in the well- 
known Pythagorean figure. This could be very readily 
applied to the “ false prophets ” and their doctrine. 

Such intermingling of elements from Jewish conventional 
teaching (the Two Ways), two different Q discourses (parable 
of the Half-shut Door, and Trees bearing Good Fruit), and a 
paragraph from Mark (Mk. ix. 38-40), to form a closing 
warning at the end of the Sermon on the Higher Righteous- 
ness against the preaching and practice of ‘‘ lawlessness,”’ is 
instructive as an example of the method of ‘* Matthew,”’ and 
of the distinctive nature and purpose of his Gospel. But for 
our present aim the chief advantage of the comparison is that 
we recognise in the order as well as the text of Luke a more 
trustworthy reproduction of the Q material. For it is now 
possible, in spite of certain changes which our third evange- 
list has permitted himself (though to a less extent than 
** Matthew,” and with more historical interest), to follow out 
a considerable section of the primitive Source. The “ Second 
Source,” from which both ‘‘ Luke” and ‘ Matthew ” have 
drawn the mass of their teaching material, and to which it 
would appear that even Mark has at least occasionally re- 
sorted, seems to have had the group of Parables of the King- 
dom in two pairs of companion pictures, ending with the 
parable of the Sower. Upon this followed, perhaps not 
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immediately, the pair of parables of Lost Opportunity, intro- 
duced by a bystander’s question. For in the arrangement 
of the Source it would seem to have been the parable of the 
Sower which evoked the question: ‘* Lord, are they few 
that are saved ?”’ to which Jesus replies with the parable of 
the Half-shut Door. Not unnaturally both ‘‘ Matthew ” and 
‘* Luke ” bring the second parable of this-pair, the Slighted 
Invitation, into connection, each in his own way, with the 
fate which Jerusalem had drawn upon itself by its murder of 
God’s messengers the prophets, and last of all of the Beloved 
Son. Each evangelist in his own way then seeks to guard 
against antinomian misuse. 

The echoes of Jesus’ great saying on casting out even 
table companions disobedient to moral requirements are not 
limited to our canonical evangelists. Two uncanonical 
gospels of the earliest period seem to have had it in variant 
form. According to a marginal note opposite Mt. vii. 5 
(23 ?) in a codex whose scribe had access to the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, this Aramaic targum of our Matthew had 


’ the reading: ‘‘ Though ye were in my bosom (at my side at 


the banquet table), and did not the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, I would cast you out of my bosom.”! In 2 
Clem. iv. 5 we find it quoted in still another form, perhaps 
from The Gospel according to the Egyptians : ‘‘ If ye were with 
me, gathered in my bosom, and did not my commandments, 
I would cast you out and say to you, Depart from me; I 
know you not whence you are, workers of lawlessness.” 
These forms are independent of our Gospels, perhaps inde- 
pendent of the Second Source. Their testimony, however, 
should not be neglected. It corroborates the general con- 
clusion we have reached as to the teaching embodied in this 
primitive pair of parables. If this teaching be compared 
with other sections of the Source such as that containing 
the Condemnation of the Cities which Repented not, or the 
story of the Believing Centurion, it will be seen to correspond 
closely with the motive and point of view pervading the Q 
material. This broad ethical universalism is a marked 
feature of S. A study of the group of parables we have now 
brought into mutual connection should help to solve the 
great problem of its origin and nature. 
B. W. BACON. 


1 Codex F (830), one of the “Mount Zion” group. Schmidtke (Juden- 
christhiche Evangelien, 1911) gives the reading: T6 ‘Iov8axdv évratda otrws 
exe’ fav Fre év 7@ Kody pov, Kai 7d OéAnua Tod watpds Tod ev oipavois pH TotHre, 
éx Tod xéArov pov aroppivw tpas, as placed opposite Mt. vii. 5. This would 
seem to be an error for vii. 28. 
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THE SPIRIT OF. PLAY. 
GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. 


ALTHOUGH illustrious men from time to time have found the 
origin and office of play worthy of their elucidation, they have 
for the most part ignored that instinct for joy which is at 
once the incentive and outcome of play. Yet its relation 
to the zsthetic sense has in some measure been generally 
recognised. Both being an inevitable result of the animal’s 
superabundance of health and strength, Schiller + found in 
them a reconciliation of the sensuous with the rational. Thus 
play would be a consequence of physiological well-being 
rather than a means of expressing or cultivating happiness. 
Herbert Spencer ? claimed that play was a mere superfluous 
and useless exercise of faculties, which, having been quiescent 
for a time, become so overcharged that they must find relief 
in mock action; and that it was the starting-point of the 
artistic instinct. In his amazingly unimaginative, and so 
far inaccurate, manner, he identified the two instincts with 
one another as not serving any useful purpose, and as being 
cultivated for themselves only. We do not know whether 
this endorses the cry of ‘* Art for art’s sake”’; but we do 
claim that neither art nor play are worth any consideration 
apart from their purpose ; that they serve, and so are necessary 
to the mental and spiritual welfare of life; that they do add 
enormously to joy, and thus indirectly are ministrant to the 
good digestion of food, even if they can claim no higher 
utility. 

Professor Groos endorses a more ordinary view: that 
play has become instinctive because it helps to train the 
young for the grave affairs of life. Hesays: ‘‘ Animals cannot 
be said to play because they are young and frolicsome, but, 


1 Ueber die aesthetische Erziehung des Menschen, xxvii. 
2 The Origin and Function of Music, pp. 281 and 282. 
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rather, they have a period of youth in order to play; for 
only by so doing can they supplement the insufficient heredi- 
tary endowment with individual experience, in view of the 
coming tasks of life.” 1 But this seems to us to leave no 
room for the joy of it all. If the object of play were to gain 
experience during youth for the great business of life, we 
should find a child’s chief happiness lay in destroying weaker 
creatures in order to acquire zest and strength for the subse- 
quent and necessary shoving of his neighbour to the wall, 
that himself might survive. On the contrary, though much of 
what goes by the name of sport is destructive and may per- 
suade innocence to acquiesce in the jungle-law of com- 
petitive civilisation, the essence of play is rather imaginative 
and constructive; it then always takes form in either 
mimicry or symbolism, or the two in laughing conjunction. 
Father’s walking-stick is a horse for the boy to ride to glory 
on; the wickets he defends from the enemy’s attack need 
all his skill and devotion lest the castle fall! Moreover, if 
play is but preparation for adult life, how comes it that, 
as recreation and restorative, it is so necessary to happiness 
at every age? How comes it that pleasure is discovered in 
the arduous use of legs for unprofitable gyrating and rhythmic 
gesticulations in dance, when, as the wise men would assure 
us, their evolution was accomplished solely through the need 
to outstrip the rival and seize the prey ? 

But some authorities seem to look upon play only as an 
auxiliary in school-education. Professor C. Lloyd Morgan 
thus gives definition to Groos’s views: ‘‘ Play depends on 
instinctive propensities of value in education!”? Yet 
Jean Paul Richter gave the world long before a truer clue : 
“* Play is, in the first place, the working off at once of the 
overfiow of both mental and physical powers; afterwards, 
when the school-sceptre has carried off the mental source of 
all fire, even till rain comes, the limbs only throw off the 
fulness of life by running, throwing, carrying. Play is the 
first poetry of the human being. Eating and drinking are 
his prose.”’ § 

But the true meaning of play, its place in our racial 
evolution and our personal education, its authority in our 
instincts and its office in our schools, can never be understood 
apart from work. Parents and children alike know how 
mutually dependent the two are. The monotony of work 

_ 2 The Play of Animals, tr. by E. L. Baldwin, 1898, p. 76. 

* Animal Behaviour, 1900, p. 255. 

3 Levana, or The Doctrine of Education, G. Bell & Son, 1911, p. 152. 
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finds relaxation in mimic labour or mock warfare; the sub- 
mission to nursery discipline gives place to exultation in its 
subversion. That both should deteriorate together in quality 
is proof of their intimacy. The more surely work has become 
passive drudgery in these great modern days, the more has 
play degenerated into passive amusement. Even though all 
children and some craftsmen stand out for a finer inter- 
pretation of play, its meaning is not to be elucidated till we 
see clearly what work is. 

And this the wise men are as wrong about as play, be- 
cause, even if they have discarded the old notion that work 
is the penalty of our first parents’ sin in eating the fruit that 
was “‘ to be desired to make one wise,” they still look upon 
it as a curse. Certainly the drudgery of work increases ; 
though, since it is the price we pay for our industrial progress, 
we raise no protests. As we are content to work without 
inspiration, so we tolerate emasculated play. Play is but a 
palliative to the curse; though perhaps without it no work 
would ever be done. So poor, however, is the quality 
of this day’s pleasure, that we turn it into the most fear- 
some allurements: to earn which solaces we willingly 
endure and amplify our soul-destroying drudgery. The 
vicious circle is set rolling: work and play keep each 
other on the move and still belong to one another indis- 
solubly, even if neither work nor play brings increase of 
vital worth. 

Such failure is not peculiar to our modern ways. Solomon 
knew it: ‘‘ For what hath man of all his labour, and of the 
vexation of his heart, wherein he hath laboured under the 
sun ?”’ (Eccles. ii. 22, 283). And again: “* Even in laughter the 
heart is sorrowful, and the end of that mirth is heaviness ”’ 
(Prov. xiv. 13). : 

Nevertheless we do make constant attempt, personally, 
educationally, politically, to bring about reconciliation. For 
we instinctively know something of the truth. “ All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy ” is native in our philo- 
sophy; ‘‘ A rolling stone gathers no moss ” teaches how the 
pursuit of pleasure leads to inefficiency. Yet most of our 
efforts at reconciliation are unsuccessful. ‘‘ So many hours 
for work, so many for play” is but a feeble compromise. 
Even R. L. Stevenson’s memorable phrase that happiness 
should be but a by-product of work, relegates one partner 
in the union to a subordinate position that may be ignored. 
On the contrary, our philosophy, our simplest weighing of 
common facts, should make us look upon play as the joy 
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and invigoration—and not only of childhood, which — 


“* sits upon a throne 
That has more power than all the elements ” ; 


but quite as rationally of manhood and womanhood: which 
indeed are not less in need of such upholding and recreation. 

As a symbol of the perfect union we may consider the 
lilies of the field. They toil not, nor spin; their work has 
no drudgery in it, being inspired by the instinct of play to 
send forth into their tribe’s eternity the torch of beauty. 
That beauty, being the outward and visible sign of a purpose 
transcending the needs of personal existence, is the art, the 
play, of creative life. And Solomon in all his glory—some- 
what dimmed, it must have been, by his commonplace views 
of work and play !—could not be clothed like these ! 

While it will be readily conceded that work is insepar- 
able from the idea of evolution, even perhaps being its 
taskmaster, it is not so obvious that play is of at 
least equal importance. Yet only through evolution have 


‘our instincts become part of us: the child’s instinct to play 


is second only to his instinct for food and to work for 
it—perhaps only by howling at first; and it is given him 
along with other rights. The late Professor Haeckel, in a 
wonderfully imaginative flight of dogma, insisted that the 
new-born baby has already, in his own brief yet miraculously 
rapid growth, repeated the whole history of man’s evolu- 
tion.1 The poet for once is acclaimed prophet by an arch- 
agnostic! Wordsworth’s ‘“ Empire we inherit as natural 
beings’; Dr Donne’s “ The heart of man is an epitome of 
God’s great book of creatures’’; even Marcus Aurelius’s 
exclamation, ‘‘ Oh, Universe! What thou wishest, I wish ! ” 
are instances of the often expressed sense that man is a 
microcosmic bud of the vast and living macrocosm. Con- 
sequently, if the evolution of the race includes the instinct 
for language and all that has resulted therefrom—science, 
art, literature, music, faith even—the child, equipped with 
the racial impulse to progress, sets out upon his life more 
or less eager for adventure beyond that provided for by 
his inheritance, and into even more wonderful domains. 
But the law of survival of the fit, i.e. the jungle-law, 


1 “*Qntogenesis, or the development of the individual, is a short and 
quick repetition of phylogenesis, or the development of the tribe to which 
it belongs, determined by the laws of inheritance and adaptation.” (The 
History of Creation, by Ernst Haeckel, translated by Sir E. Ray Lankester, 
1892, vol. i. p. 855.) 
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hardly accounts for the transcendental outlook, even if it 
explains in some measure our altruism; and, when we are 
driven to conclude—as presently we shall be—that language 
and art, religion too itself, are the outcome of an exalted 
play-instinct, we find in our evolution a nobler conception 
of destiny than the jungle-law of civilisation takes any 
note of. Nor should we be blamed for speaking of the spirit 
of play. Something more divine than self-preserving strife 
must have led our race to its attainment. 

But before we go further let us be precise as to what 
we mean by work and play. This is necessary if the fuil 
claim, that normally the two are bound together in an in- 
dissoluble, mutually inspiring union, is to be justified. 

(A) Work consists primarily in the support of physical 
existence. In this limited sense it involves all the physio- 
logical processes of life. In the case of a vegetable unit, 
it consists in (1) the absorption from the air of carbon-dioxide 
gas, the breaking of it into its constituents that the carbon 
may be utilised for the building up of tissue, while the oxygen 
is cast back into the atmosphere—as refuse, so far as the 
plant is concerned, yet as the first essential to the support 
of animal life; and (2) the selection from the soil of such 
substances—nitrogen, lime, potash, phosphorus, silica—as 
are no less necessary than carbon to the special needs of 
different species. In the case of an animal-unit, work 
involves the absorption of oxygen for the burning of fuel 
and the upkeep of heat, and the disintegration of vegetable 
food with its re-elaboration into flesh, bone, nerve, and blood, 
but with a far more complex search for and selection of food 
than is necessary to the green plant. The latter toils not 
nor spins, but, with the special knowledge of its needs, picks 
from the earthy or watery larder in which it subsists all 
that is needful. The education of its race has included 
everything necessary for the creation of root, leaf, and flower ; 
it being impelled thereto by the far-reaching sense of racial 
demands—perhaps even of racial advance—in structure, 
function, and beauty. But even if we allow the plant’s 
sense of duty towards its tribal march into eternity, as dis- 
tinguished from that towards its own person, the fact remains 
that the animal’s existence differs from the plant’s in its 
quality of adventure. As man typifies, epitomises all life, 
we may say that this distinction reaches its fullest in him. 
If in the garden of Eden his innocence stood on a level 
with the lilies’ meek obedience, his insubordination drove 
him to tackle the adventure of life among thorns and thistles. 
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And, looking at fact rather than scriptural lore, we know that 
work in many of its evolutional phases was terrible enough, 
and that only when it discovered the ministry of play did 
light of day break through the jungle-gloom and show the 
path to fuller life. But until such time came the instinct 
of hunger drove the aboriginal man to ever-widening ad- 
venture, insistent always upon the right and need to kill 
the weaker, fatter neighbour and eat him; to safeguard and 
gather the fruits of the earth; to seek shelter in caves and 
dug-outs when himself grew fat and weak from success. 
The same urgent need to appropriate another’s mate or 
stores or dug-out, lest ourselves be in like manner wickedly 
entreated, taught us to magnify a blow by using a club 
and save our own knuckles from the outrageously thick 
skull of our opponent ; and then to throw up walls of stone 
for protection against him. Thus we laid down the laws 
of strategy and tactics that are the glory of modern warfare. 
Next, aided by the discovery that the same club with a 
flattened end could dig the earth better than the unaided 
hand, we hit upon the mechanical principle of the lever, 
and laid the foundations of our industrialism: stamping 
all work with the curse and seal of drudgery; compelling 
its slaves to labour more destructively than with the club 
of the jungle, and to lower the estimate of life’s worth. 
Thus we may trace the evolution of work from such 
humble, necessary beginnings up to our modern worship 
of it as the chief end of life—the means of getting things done, 
rather than of getting more life. From the beginning up 
till now the paramount incentive to work remains the same : 
the need, namely, to acquire, and hold material (a) for food, 
(b) for protection, (c) for terrorising other men so that they 
shall refrain from competing with us, and (d) for the enjoyment 
of certain qualities of life such as peace and pleasure, almost 
antagonistic to the coarser incentives to work. Even if 
our more civilised, progressive society demands long courses 
of study in work before a man can earn his bread; even if 
it is necessary to make weapons of warfare more efficient 
than clubs, or gases that shall suffocate an enemy too 
brave or too strong for us; or machines that shall help the 
abler man to enslave the less efficient, till he learns to bless 
the machine and the social system that degrades him; or 
to make laws for the protection of the dishonest rich man 
against the craftiness of the indignant poor man, and establish 
modern refinements of old barbarism on an authorised 
basis, in support of the social fabric—it still is not clear that 
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work calls for any education, beyond the instinct for self- 
preservation and the greed for gain, or implies any tempting 
forth of higher qualities which we call spiritual. 

On the contrary, it looks as if man, in his discovery of 
an instinct for play, needed something more like education ; 
as if it had to be led forth, tempted into exercise and elabor- 
ated, before the scholar could realise his heritage of joy and 
redeem work from its primal or jungle curse. 

(B) What, then, is the nature of play? It is as clearly 
natural to life as work; for though it is fully developed 
only in man, we find it finely, delightfully exemplified in 
many humbler tribes. Its lowly beginnings are no more an 
argument against its spiritual significance than the fact that 
civilised, progressive humanity has so horribly prostituted 
its original motive and purpose. 

For a definition, then, let this suffice : 

If work is energy spent in the acquisition and elaboration 
of material to satisfy the instincts of hunger and safety, or of 
procreation with provision for the young, then play consists in 
the use of material to express in outward and visible signs inward 
and spiritual instincts transcending altogether those of hunger, 
safety, and procreation. Moreover, the spirit that manifests 
itself in such symbolic expression is, it would seem, essential 
to the renewal of energy for work and to redeem it from the 
curse of drudgery. Work so inspired by play is creative, is 
art; it then transcends the instinctive demands of mere survival, 
and its product is joy. 

At first sight such a definition may seem to exclude the 
ordinary concepts of play—that we seek it for diversion, 
amusement, refreshment, relaxation, and from no desire to 
express and satisfy any ideal cravings, but just because we 
are tired or bored or need other exercise as a change from our 
monotonous work. The very multiplicity of these alter- 
native words suggests a manifold interpretation for play. 
Yet their etymology points in each case to the paralysing 
effect of toil upon the spiritual sense, and the need to renew 
this for reinstating work in its proper dignity. Thus 
diversion means the turning aside of the attention from work ; 
amusement, the similar relief from staring—a word how sug- 
gestive of inertia !—this, I think, rather than the usual 
explanation of making to stare, the a being ab, from, rather 
than a, causal; refreshment means the taking of some sus- 
tenance, clearly other than material, to counteract the 
weariness, the deathly tendency of staring even at duty; 
relaxation also implies the strain and tension of work. Indeed, 
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they all indicate that rest and sleep are not sufficient anti- 
dotes to the primal curse; for sleep makes possible the renewal 
of work that is but inertia, and revives the soul to its loathing 
of such work. 

Still nearer the mark comes the finest of the definitive 
words for play, namely, recreation. One and all they are 
themselves play ; they take the bare material meaning, turn 
it from its literalness—with a happy laugh, as it were—and bid 
it serve in sense quite different from its ordinary one. They 
are symbols; and all play, as our definition insists, is sym- 
bolic: they use common materials of usefulness to satisfy 
or give expression to instincts that transcend mere personal 
and social necessities. Chief among such instincts may well 
be the need of vital renewal if heart and mind are to be 
saved from the hell of inertia, the shame of drudgery. In 
so far as play consists in the triumph of the spirit over the 
inertia of law, the word recreation fits well our definitive 
needs. For creation is the taking of the earth by the Spirit 
of God to express in outward visible sign the divine idea or 
form of man: it is the miraculous triumph of the Spirit over 
physical law. The six-days Creation was God’s plastic 
play with unliving things—even though it was so arduous a 
labour that He must rest on the seventh day. Recreation 
is the renewing of our life, the new birth out of the darkness 
into the light, the rejuvenescence, to which we turn like a 
baby to its mother’s breast. It is in such renewing that, 
different from the pleasure of work accomplished, we realise 
joy. It is play, too, that restores to us some of life’s adven- 
ture, so easily drowned in the drudgery of daily duty, or 
lost sight of in submission to the chains and gloom of our 
strife for bread and butter. Play is the spirit, the in- 
spiration of adventurous, creating work. 

But let us ignore for the moment the place of play in 
our economy, and examine it as the art of symbolic expression. 
For it has, we claim, needed more definite guidance in its 
racial evolution than the bare work for personal tribal and 
social existence. In insect labours, though we may perceive 
lowly creatures fierce in adventure after food, or wasting 
their little souls in drudgery that the social law may stand 
supreme and inexorable, there is but little sign of play. 
But in higher ranks of development we see the spirit of 
play instructing creatures in the use of tooth and claw to 
better purposes than destruction, and leading them out of 
the jungle into the sunny meadows. 

From its earliest beginnings play is the art of sym- 
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bolic expression. From these until ultimately it becomes 
actually dominant of our life, its spirit is the same. For we 
have one life with beasts who prey, with bees who drudge, 
with birds who soar above the law in scorn of gravity, with 
dogs and kittens in their mock assaults, with boys and 
girls who dance and shout in glee; from these beginnings 
and growings until we see it as the master spirit in all art— 
architecture, painting, music, what you will—it is still sym- 
bolic in its utterance; i.e. it takes the things of outward, 
material necessity and uses them to express more spiritual 
needs. And it is the same vital sense of exalted duty that 
transmutes work done by the hand into art, things into 
symbols of beauty. Let us have examples. The little girl 
takes her wooden spoon of utility, wraps round it the ker- 
chief that should cherish her warmth, ties round its middle a 
shoe-lace that should keep her tidy, and then holds it to her 
little heart, beaming with maternity: she sees lying in her 
arms not the mere convex surface of the spoon with which 
her mother had just now fed her with rice pudding, but 
a baby-face expressive of every infantile emotion. Her 
brother, again, the moment his mother is gone and the 
law of meek submission is relaxed, seizes his chair—that 
emblem of good behaviour, hateful because it restricts his 
legs’ passion for adventure—throws it down, fixes his treas- 
ured string to an imaginary snaffle, mounts his steed, and 
finds the materialistic, inert, legal thing transformed into a 
charger from whose glorious and perilous seat he slays the 
dragon—in fact the coal-scuttle into which some good fairy 
had transformed it—and rescues the imprisoned maiden— 
his sister with her wooden-spoon doll! Along with the army 
of martyrs and prophets he has soared above the law. 

It is the same with the playful dog. He uses those 
terrible teeth as symbols of his affection, and we can be 
sure his love will never make any mistake in the mimic 
battle we wage with him: he will not bite us too hard! 
He will take our sharp slaps as fine proof of the spirit of 
play’s vigour and joy, although gentler blows given in 
unishment would send him away with a howl and his tail 

tween his legs. 

The tabby with her kittens well knows the educative 
magic of play in awakening the understanding from its pre- 
natal sleep into dynamic activity. Your dull-witted philo- 
sopher finds in the tabby’s lessons but the reminiscences of 
her own pleasure in the chase and of her desire to bring up 
her young to commom-sense understanding of the only 
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way to get on in the world—viz. to destroy rather than to 
create. So far her play is but sport—on all fours with our 
own chivalrous fox-hunting, bull-fighting, and pheasant 
battues. But the most superficial study will discover in 
the cat’s play an imaginative, creative impulse. Does she 
think the tethered reel is a mouse, that she leaps with joy 
at its nonsense? The kittens’ playfulness, moreover, comes 
to perfection only after the mother begins to lose interest 
in them. Doubtless the work of life, the sense of the chase, 
is closely associated with the spirit of play: for in both 
adventure is the dominant desire. But the kitten’s play is 
still symbolic ; it takes a bit of unliving matter, sets it moving, 
and pretends to be out for adventure. It is precisely the 
same spirit that sends the little maid to the wooden spoon 
that she may seek her adventures in motherhood, and her 
brother to throw down a chair that he may be off on his 
expedition of rescue—even though it land him in retribution 
for the coal-scuttle’s upset as soon as he is condemned by 
outraged authority as himself a little dragon of mischief! 

This is all fulfillmg of the symbolic law which ordains 
that the things of life are best put to their right praise and 
true perfection only by upsetting their mere legal worth and 
compelling them to feed the desire for adventure and crea- 
tion and miracle—the desire, indeed, for getting free from the 
fuss and fardels of respectable inertia and getting above its 
law. While work and its patient pursuit secure us food, 
play and its outcome in joy secure us spiritual sustenance. 
Indeed it is, let us repeat, the very quality of our religion. 
Yes, indeed ; unless spirituality is not the essence of comrade- 
ship between dog and master ; of the fellowship in education 
and ardent play between tabby and kitten; of the mother- 
love the child longs to give because it is so sweet to get; 
of the power over unliving things imagined and realised in 
play by the six-year-old crusader. Play is not morality, 
perhaps: but it is the hunger for higher things than the 
chase or the dinner, and so is the beginner of religion. 

Hence it is not at all surprising if we conclude that 
the evolution of this play, this instinct for joy, has demanded 
an angelic guidance hardly necessary for securing simple food 
and clothing and shelter, nor even for winning the mighty 
fortunes that are the incentive of our progressive com- 
mercialism. Against the instinct to dominate and degrade 
the fellow-man by claw and tooth that power and money 
may be amassed—as if these could add to the length or 
intrinsic joy of life !—the spirit of play has all along had a 
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hard fight for it—and has to this very day, when our work is 
all inertia if not inspired by greed, and our play is but the 
prostitution of joy. °*Tis something other than bread and 
butter, or even big fortunes, that must tempt us out of the 
jungle—something divine. 

But the full significance of this inspiration of play has 


still to be indicated, before its highest worth and meaning 


in our racial education is realised ; before, indeed, it can be 
allowed that in its education of some men and women it has 
been the dominant inspiration of their triumphant work. 

*“* Life is all creation,” says the poet, R. L. Gales. It 
consists in the plastic use of material to express form. Also 
it creates vital energy and dominates the indestructible 
forces of attraction, electricity, heat, and the rest. An oak 
tree comes from the acorn: the spirit-idea imprisoned in the 
seed exercising miraculous control over the inert elemental 
forces that, but for such control, would destroy acorn-idea 
and oak, creates the tree. From the point of inert law—law, 
that is, whether physical or vital, unchanging, unprogressive 
—life is always miraculous. Man’s work, it must be repeated, 
readily sinks back into the inertia—the unprogressive 
monotony—from which, thanks to the spirit of play, he has 
emerged age after age, and will yet again emerge. The oak’s 
life, though so creative and miraculous in its resurrection from 
the acorn, in its production of thousand other acorns to 
ensure its race’s continuity, has at last accepted bounds 
beyond which it has no interest to advance. But the typical 
man—the super-man, if we will—claims to be always athirst 
for something more; he is never content. His adventure 
is still one of creation if it does no more than amass money 
at the cost of those whose work is quite comfortably inert, 
monotonous, drudging. His idealism, as he may think it, 
succeeds, even though it works iniquity: so far from being 
creative and miraculous, it is destructive and legal. Like 
misusers of the sublime faculty of procreation, he becomes a 
prostitute; and the horror that happens to his own soul, 
and all that his touch turns to gold, is not less that it contents 
him. Yet the fact of prostitution is no disproof of the divine- 
ness of our incarnation. Nor is the degradation of our instinct 
for adventure any argument against the claim that in real 
super-men the spirit of play is triumphant. For the adven- 
turous energy it engenders is creative, not destructive. The 
work it inspires has no inertia, for it leads ever to higher 
aspiration; no monotony, for it is always in flower and fruit ; 
no drudgery, because it is its own re-creation. So far from 
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battening upon the degraded labour of the multitude, it bids m< 
man come forth from his prison and its treadmill. we 

What men have ever manifested this exalted spirit that ide 
drove body and soul into angelic adventure ? whose spiritual th 
desire for creation—for stepping forth the mechanic inertia— rul 
revealed itself in work inspired by the instinct of play ? we 
for whom the blossom was earnest of the apple, the fruit of ou 
the flower? Such were the craftsmen of old. They strove we 
for a passionate union between work and play that exalted ch 
comradeship, and, awakening sense-of beauty, made all wo 
hearts joyful. Your mason became a child again when he 6Ot 
realised that his corbels had other work than carrying the a 
church-roof. Without robbing them of their mechanical fle: 
utility—as the boy-crusader must serve his chair if it shall f 
carry him safely to battle !—the mason carves each stone ws 
with an angelic form that all who see it shall be happy and be hir 
led perhaps beyond the roof out into starry domains of : 
adventure and joy. Through this spirit of play bidding Spl 
him bewitch corbels into angels, his work became art, the if 
inert stone spiritually dynamic. Thereafter for him at least till 
no work was in danger of being drudgery; and anyone wi 
naming it the curse of Adam was laughed to scorn. 

So it is with peasant art the world over : it is the antithesis lay 
of industrial drudgery that grinds the faces of the poor, and cu 
makes any true inheritance of the earth so difficult for the Th 
rich. Your peasant carves. and colours his horse’s hames, str 
his child’s bowl, his wife’s mangle-board, so that, while the th 
things serve in work, horse, child, and wife are happier for uti 
the craftsman’s play. ‘‘ Waste of time,” do we think? An cla 
employer of labour may, but never one whose art ennobles Sp! 
his work. The best thing to do with time sometimes is to hu 
waste it; just as, most certainly, the best thing a maiden lav 
can do with a spoon may be clothing it for a doll, or a boy tor 
with a chair upsetting it, or a mason with his stone making it = 
seem what it is not, an angel of light. tre 

The spirit of play (or shall we here name it re-creation ?) ms 
is so essentially a part of our spiritual growth, so much = 
concerned with our religion, that St Paul found it one, if not to 
the chief, message of his Master’s Gospel. He warns us of the 
the danger lurking in the privileges of what he calls the flesh baa 
—the routine of pharisaical respectability, of enslavement to : 
routine and dogma and technique. He tells us how himself we 
was a slave—and law-abiding in his slavery; persecutin th 
the Church quite righteously, in his zeal for legality. And wi 

! he tells of his own great spiritual adventure, and how all loc 
| 
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men must get free of these old hindrances to salvation if they 
would find the means of rising from the dead—out from their 
idolised inertia. Yet he finds the means of our uprising in 
the very things that hindered it (“‘ Let us walk by the same 
rule whereunto we have already attained’): that is to say, 
we must still work as best we may with duty and service as 
our guide, whether or not we be prophets and miracle-workers : 
we must become spiritual craftsmen, finding in our saw and 
chisel, spinning-wheel and loom, the means, not only for our 
work, but for getting quit of the work’s mastery over our 
souls. Then in final word the argument points to Christ 
as the great artist who would transform our simple utilitarian 
flesh, the bare corbel of our support, so that it may be 
“fashioned like unto his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto 
himself ”’ (Phil. iii. 21). 

And shall we be guilty of irreverence if we then find the 
spirit of play wholly in agreement with the plan of salvation ? 
if we find this power to chip away at the keystone of an arch 
till it becomes radiant like the face of an angel symbolic 
with, even analogous to the transforming of St Paul ? 

It is only the unimaginative worshippers of uninspired 
law that will so judge—they who associate work with the 
curse of Adam and play with the irresponsibility of childhood. 
The ways of commercial competition and the morals of the 
streets have so hypnotised the understanding of the wise that 
their faculty of seeing beyond the three dimensions of vulgar 
utility is dead. The wonder of Gothic art lies in its pro- 
claiming the law of Creation to be inseparable from the 
spirit of play and triumphant joy. The Gothic freedom in 
humour tells of its fearlessness in faith: it can be radiantly, 
laughingly happy over Death’s overthrow, the devil’s 
tortures, the complacent humbug’s exposure ; for fun is the 
antithesis of legal realism, is but poetry a little more ex- 
travagant in mode than Calliope’s. Whether it carved the 
manger of Incarnation or the Cross of Death, whether ecstatic 
saint or mighty king; whether it fashioned Renard preaching 
to the geese, or obese monk struggling in a demon’s custody,— 
the Gospel news was preached to learned cardinal as well as 
unlettered layman. 

Let us look again—and now up into the marvellous gospel- 
windows at Chartres! The walls and roof may well proclaim 
the might and splendour of the divine law. But it is the 
windows that let in the light of heaven and compel us to 
look beyond walls of restriction and defence. It is the 
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adventurous, play-loving hand of the glass-stainer that tells 
the message of perfection, the joy of immaculate life; that 
awakens, indeed, in our hearts the very spirit that compelled 
his light to shine before men. Though the law from which 
such craftsmen found freedom was, like our modern com- 
mercialism and religious formalism, intent upon forcing all 
men into drudgery of hand and starvation of mind, the spirit 
of play reigned supreme. Like the lilies of the field, their 
craft was symbolic of joy, their work and play united in the 
adventure of a common hope. 


GREVILLE MACDONALD. 
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VISION OF THE ANTECHAMBER. 
Str SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


WHEN the animal soul, with all its associate energies, is 
handling the bodily life in the teeth of some fever-hurricane, it 
concentrates itself and its labouring crew uncommunicatively 
about that business. The fumes of its overcharged engines 
drug the intelligence. Only fitfully is rational consciousness 
wakened by shattering leaps of the heart, racing suddenly 
like a propeller that misses the water. Our passenger, the 
spiritual soul, given holiday, by all this preoccupation of her 
ship’s company, from her accustomed engrossments and 
messroom chatter, and unconcerned herself in all this pother 
of mortal life and death, experiences an unwonted serenity 
and enlargement of fancy. 

Yet, touched, it may be, by the possible approach of a 
change (she is not prophetic in detail, and knows that she 
herself is provided for), she concentrates herself to watch, 
swinging round her, the vision of human life, as temporally 
seen, in the aspect of an encompassing sea or ether, clear 
deep blue, pricked sparsely with glittering points and spangles 
of light, each, as she turns her eyes on it, kindling her being 
with joy. These star-flakes of the circling firmament shine 
to her not as reflections lit by any sun, but rather as 
the transparencies of an inner brilliance intermittently re- 
cognised ; and in moments of her intentness on the most 
dazzling, that brilliance widens outwards and diffuses itself 
like an aurora. Centrally one star flames forth into a vast 
pulsating chalice of furnace-blue radiance, surrounding and 
enfolding her with complete assurance and heartening. And 
it might be, as she guesses, that all that ether is really 
inwardly luminous, but opaque to her mortal vision, except 
where love has pierced it. 

For each of these star-points flashes to her the living per- 
sonality of a friend or the remembrance of some more re- 
motely beloved and admired human companion, significant 
367 
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in wide spaces of life that have signified nothing. How little 
and yet how deeply much has she known, in mortality, of 
this universe ! 

Not directly discerned in these lights, but springing up 
within her at their reminder out of the element in whic 
their illumination arises, there present themselves images 
and remembrances of what she has known most arresting in 
all her mortal experience, filling her with thanksgiving for 
friendship as for the key and assurance of the splendour of 
human life, a musical salutation of all revelation of person- 
ality in so many, more or less intimate. 

In this preoccupation and reticent agony of the bodily 
soul, the mortal affections of the spiritual soul’s relations 
with those personalities lie in abeyance: reality is stripped 
bare to the permanent. Just as she is not troubled by any 
shadow of imminent parting, any more than she is about her 
own destiny, or about the mortal fortunes of those she may 
be leaving in this life, so, contemplating these diverse men 
and women, she salutes their distinctive qualities uncoloured 
by the emotions they have aroused in her mortal heart. 
(Love remains love—her own nature, her own assurance of 
deathlessness, her sensible communion first with those she 
mortally knew as lovers and friends, then, after she had got 
understanding, with all created beings from whom any 
shimmer of living light could reach her in the mirages and 
fogs of the bodily world. But criticism and discrimination 
of faculty are enlarged and quickened.) 

And being still at one with her mortal body, she uses no 
new sense—her vision of them is clarified, not altered in kind. 
Even what their proper faces are is still indistinct to her 
(she has sometimes partially seen them, and will surely know 
them again). But what she has discerned in life is defined 
more clearly, like the forms of a tree in frost time. Setting 
her attention upon it, she apprehends with an enhanced 
assurance. Whatever does not go on, this, and she herself, 
as she saw when she first discerned it, goes on. And seeing 
now this only in those that have been her friends and her 
lovers and her lights, she glorifies them and does homage to 
them, and to all whom not having known or loved in the 
body, she has recognised in the same manner. Their kind- 
ness and their beauty and their genius seem to be infinite, 
being seen now only as parts of an infinite, and not in those 
intermixtures and limitations which it has been their fate to 
embody. If now she spoke about them in mortal words, she 
would be supposed delirious. 
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Each several personality as she reviews it is seen by her 
as marvellous and unfathomable as the opening bud of a 
rose. Those that were her companions in youth, she has 
known their dross and stupidities—did not she herself en- 
thusiastically share their illusions and errors? It was not 
love or insight or choice that first brought them together, but 
the chance of a seat in school, or at hall-table, or common 
employment. Yet within those chances were choices, when 
across the cramping trammels of young societies deep in- 
stincts of common needs and aspirings drew them together— 
into what strange and sacred fellowships, sometimes between 
even the old and the young. And always, in one intimately 
known, a;discerned fineness, a streak, it might be only, of an 
irrational vigour, that often in later life would drive its ener- 
gumens into the strangest-seeming paths. (Through what 
freakish sidegust of fate was the loving passion of that most 
gracious embodiment, with whom she used to post to the 
distant hillcrests and tramp through the red, wet, rustling 
autumn woods, feeding their hearts together with thanks- 
giving on the body and blood of Earth, constrained to bind 
and carry that one away to die—still little more than a boy— 
preaching Christ to Confucians.) ; 

:.Beauty, as long ago as she can remember, spoke to her 
out of the earth andsky. That was the first enlightenment— 
revolutionary —transcending mother-love, thenceforth no 
longer supreme. She remembers the April fields where that 
conversion befell her, Many years she was in harmony only 
with the forms of that inexhaustible graciousness : with them 
alone she found uplifting of heart, solace and anodyne. 

But now, above the witness of earth, superposed on and 
arisen out of it, she salutes the witness of man—the mystery 
of the incarnation. It was through touch of the human that 
she found her deliverance—her assurance of identity and 
persistence, both in herself and in those through whom she 
discovered it. fe ff 

Love and Art were for her the angels of the deeper 
initiation. Love, disentangling itself resolutely from its 
mirages, Art (music leading) from its mimetic assaults on the 
senses. Religion had spoken earlier, but how should she 
know, from its mechanised incantations, from the babblings 
of parsons and curates, whether there were any Holy Ghost 
or not? Beauty of language and_ritual, which once had had 
life for their framers, and had it still for their true inheritors, 
could a little,intoxicate her, but their signification was dumb. 
What rational speech no longer found words to interpret, 
VoL. XXI.—No, 2. 13 
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neither colour nor incense nor plain-song availed to vivify. 
And music, clearly, had far more to say outside than from 
the most eloquent organ-loft. 

Love’s way was not easy. In early youth those best 
beloved, among men, were the simple-hearted, labourers of 
the earth and near at one with her, tenders of beasts, fisher- 
folk, the old back-block sheep-farmer—the soul knows now 
with what precedence they rank in the kingdom of heaven. 
Others dissembled their natures ; were travestied with civil- 
ised affectations ; the fortunate, fearless shining ones seemed 
too high for her comradeship. Love of women was beset 
with mirage, pestered with the jesting of fools, affronted 
with obscene inhibitions: the wise tongue-tied about it. 
Venture she must in this mystery : beauty constrained her :— 
here was a breath of reality, here quickening freshets of life, 
here efflux of the stimulus of creation. But she walked very 
warily and with a defiant shyness, dissembling the tremors 
that shook her among her maiden companions, yet reaching 
out to touch them secretly, to be startled by their responsive- 
ness: more at ease with the gracious kindness of older 
women : all the time unsatisfied, and, when seeming to feel 
most assurance, fearing snares in her own certainty ; 
desperately holding her course against fiercest fevers ; sacra- 
mentally happy, one chapter of experience completed ; 
others, no less perplexing, to open. 

She could not but love the mirage—the figures in which 
beauty appeared to her: could not, in Art, but delight in the 
perfect technical surfaces—these had to be real to her, because 
they spoke their message. Critical reason dissolved them, 
denied their authority, shattered all dogmas. But she too 
had her own sceptical process, working inversely. If to 
reason, which stood and judged outside of them, they had no 
finality, neither had they to her who had encountered herself 
within them. If in the mortal world they were spent— 
mere utilitarian fuel, sex-lures, grass of the field, Greek 
statues for Roman limekilns—for her their dissolution was 
disentangling ; the life that begot them grappled her only 
the closer. Such insight was antiseptic, reason itself was 
arraigned of illusion. Dead leaves would drop at its breath : 
spring gales could ruin a harvest or stunt a lifetime’s growth. 
Was reason, perhaps, only a blind executrix of her own 
instinctive vision, interpreting her unclarified dreamings, 
sometimes too zealously ? 

She recalls some of the clues, recites to herself their 
story, as her mortal companion would tell it. He recounts : 
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‘**Last summer, revisiting my University town, I 
was passing, unreflecting and unrecollecting, along a 
little echoing by-street between the colleges. There 
came upon me a sudden eddy of vertigo. I halted, 
steadied my wits, and then, in a flash, I remembered 
that it was there, forty years before, that I first met 
M. N. face to face and took from her eyes that met 
mine, quite unguardedly, the impact of beauty. It was 
not something I saw—it struck like an effluence that 
set my temples tingling and stirred my hair. That was 
love at first sight: it had been precluded from mortal 
consequence; but that in me that was for so many 
years to be learning through such perceptions had not 
forgotten its tremors. Or do those ancient walls ring 
everlastingly with the music of that enchantment ? 
Well they may! 

‘** Precluded from mortal consequence, being in that 
issue forestalled. But love—and not barren of any 
potentiality that different fate might have nurtured. 
Not meaningless—insistently charged with a meaning 
unaffected by such limitations, and therefore clearly 
other than that of mortal passion, discerning with cer- 
tainty something which that glowing apparition em- 
bodied, but which was not its body and could be dis- 
entangled from it, something kindred with myself and 
eloquent to me, a life of which I too had the freedom 
and from which I could not be shut out, a life that 
went on.” 


And again :— 


** There was a writer, whose work as a journalist I 
knew well: its art delighted me, though it dealt for the 
most part with matters in which I took little delight, 
rather the contrary. I chanced after years on a writing 
of his in another mode, and suddenly there sounded to 
me through it a note, as of a flute in deep silence of 
woods, which I had thought to be my own private 
mystery and doubtful imagination. Thenceforward the 
man and his art were discernibly not the same, I had 
the clue to them from within outward. And knowing 
them I knew myself better, and from that moment my 
soul took up a new kind of courage and entered, with 
however diffident an assurance, on a definite track of 
discovery, beginning to venture at times to speak in 
her own language and increasingly understanding the 
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words of the wise. She knew then that things she saw 
were there to be seen, and that it availed to speak of 
them: that what had been given her in the exaltation 
of dawn in the mountains, in love, in music, in the 
ritual of religion and in all effectual art was a living 
reality, and that it availed to be led by it.” 


If the scepticism of reason had been disquieting, with 
its insistence—‘‘ Thou shalt not find truth in any formula, 
nor permanence in any idolatry—therefore eat and drink, 
for thou diest,” this scepticism of the soul was far more 
exacting—‘‘ Thou shalt believe both in the living form and 
in that which transcends and negates it, notwithstanding 
that the multitude, who are formalists, will denounce and 
deride thee.” 

And the love she now is conscious of for her friends is 
especially on account of that discerned in them that has 
obeyed this injunction, but also for all the other degrees of 
their courage and their defiance of the warnings of prudence ; 
because she perceives that in this the vision and need of 
their souls has been at one with hers (their effort and achieve- 
ment indeed far greater), and is heartened and reassured as 
she was long ago by the echo of that woodland music. 

All art, she had seen, is the speech and exercise of a 
spiritual impulsion. All art is the art of a man. All music 
is the music of each musician : no two men’s music the same : 
it is not something of which any sealed pattern is laid up in 
heaven, but the passion of an eternal common life of him- 
self and all others expressed by each in the mode of his 
personal genius. The individual man—be he labourer, in- 
ventor, artist, or prophet—he it is that in all departments of 
life is creator and interpreter between the invisible and the 
visible. It was in this aspect she saw and did homage to 
those personalities whose images broke so vividly to her out 
of that scintillant ether, viewing them and their achieve- 
ment processionally, in profile, not beglamoured by the full- 
face associations and predilections of friendship, but moved 
with an enthusiasm at one with that of the simple-minded 
who go crazy over actors and singers, and with that of all 
true lovers, fortunate or ill-starred, of beautiful persons. - 

These had not been automata: they had exercised 
choice, following, as strength and fortune permitted, the 
harder service of freedom, begetting of the spirit, enlarging 
the bounds of the possible. Surveying the achievement of 
many with whom she might have had fellowship, she could 
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not but give precedence to the friends of her youth, both 
those whom she had loved and who had loved and taught 
her wisdom, and those to whom the needs of the mind and 
the challenge of Art had bound her, because they especially 
seemed to be travelling towards a way of escape. Looking 
back over life, she marvelled how truly their compass had 
pointed, how central to the hope of the world to-day was 
their outlook and their path of continued endeavour. Later 
friendships had been attractions of character and personality, 
sometimes to men or women of widely dissident mind. Yet 
these had been in their hold some of the strongest, and their 
breach by death most grievous. They were witnesses of the 
overwhelming virtue of human quality, swamping all sunder- 
ing creeds. 

Serenity and appreciation alone being her portion in 
this mood, for herself compunction for failure, the clog of 
unshriven sins, was lifted. Why should they vex her? In 
spite of them she had beheld her assurance. If need be 
there shall be purgatory for them: no purgatory could be 
more tyrannous than the life she has lived, or deal buffets 
more unjust or irrational. And here under her eyes is the 
witness of life’s overmastering splendours. If any have 
trespassed against her, a like indulgence covers it. 

Only she remembers her wonder (and that not finally 
doubtingly) about the great obscure tracts of her visible 
world, the immense panorama of barbarism, the narrow 
limitation of human quality in decayed or arrested peoples, 
the apostasies of Christendom, the time-serving intrigue 
that conducts human affairs, the muddy, bloody tides that 
it draws, swamping enlightenment, the erosion and crumbling 
of the boundaries of Catholic civilisation, the portents of the 
psychology of the New World, the floods of vapid garbage 
that usurp the channels of letters. All that of the negative 
is beyond her interpretation. ‘ He that is filthy, let him 
be filthy still’: the centuries have uttered no alternative 
quittance. Having apprehended the nature of faith, as the 
evidence, distinct to her supreme perception, of things 
neither visible nor rational, she is not troubled now by 
concerns she had set at naught during half a lifetime—the 
stupid—the evil: the positive is sufficient for her, the 
witness of the blazing achievement of human spirit, the pro- 
found and delicate beauty of personality in so many more 
or less intimately at one with herself. 

That much of human life that she had thus touched and 
been touched by was only a tiny contingent of the Church 
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universal of kindred beings: but had it been even tinier it 
was evidence of its own infinity. If death and disillusion 
were doomed to all things, life and assurance were un- 
deniable here: and the limit of her own cognisance was no 
boundary. And whether there were or were not any boun- 
dary between Church and World, this Church of the twice- 
born, reckoned through all the ages and among all races of 
men, made up a sufficient company for any celestial state 
or the colonisation of more congenial stars. Did anyone 
crudely suppose that souls could not live in the sun because 
earthly bodies would fry there? The imaginers of hell had 
more sense. 

Such interlude of refreshment and reassurance was 
granted, with oblivion of sins, to the spiritual soul, while 
the bodily soul and all its forces laboured for mortal life— 
to recognise and give thanks for the work of men, and especi- 
ally the men she knew best, to see their individual person- 
alities as part of eternal life (and in mortal life as creators), 
as she had seen her own to be and those of them she had 
loved. 

The aspect of her firmament changed, she began to drowse : 
it seemed to her the sky of a tropical night, slashed with 
pulsing fireflies—the meadow with sunlit flowers of her 


earliest vision. Swimming up out of the gloom of the 
anesthetic, I opened my eyes to white light and a circle of 
white-clad figures, and saw the face of the surgeon above 
me like the face of an angel, transfigured with the intent 
concentration in which his art had wrought, and not other, 
in the quality of its aspect, than those my soul had been 
looking on. 


SYDNEY OLIVIER. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Proressorn JAMES§MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 


It is with true regret that we have to chronicle in this issue the death 
of two well-known scholars, Dr James Hastings of Aberdeen and 
Professor G. Buchanan Gray of Oxford. Dr Hastings has died just as 
he finished his great Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, the largest 
of the dictionaries with which his name will be honourably 
associated. Professor Gray died at an earlier age, but not without 
leaving behind him work that was stamped with his genuine Semitic 
scholarship. He was a warm friend and admirer of the late Canon 
Driver. His last published work was the International Critical Edition 
of Job, in which he completed his friend’s work on that book. Those 
who knew him will recollect that, like Dr Hastings, he was one of the 
most unassuming and genial of men. The loss of writers like these 
leaves us sensibly poorer in the department of theological scholarship 
and learning. : 

The message of the book of Job is discussed afresh by Dr W. E. 
Beet in The Expositor for August (pp, 111-120). He finds the clue to 
itini.9: ‘ Doth Job serve God for naught ?”’ The ruling idea is that 
of disinterested religion rather than of suffering, and the question which 
the author puts and answers is, ‘“‘Can God inspire disinterested 
affection in the hearts of His human children?” But the most im- 
portant contribution to the subject is made by an American scholar, 
Dr M. Buttenwieser (The Book of Job: Hodder & Stoughton). Dr 
C. J. Ball’s recent edition overflowed with textual emendations ; 
Dr Buttenwieser’s predilection is for textual rearrangements. He 
dates the book about 400 B.c. in the later Persian period, before the 
belief in immortality had asserted itself, and finds the purpose of the 
writer in an attempt to scrap “ the do ut des worship of God,” with its 
utilitarian motives. The edition is richly equipped with Hebrew 
notes, and, for all its daring transpositions, forms a valuable text-book. 
In Altars of Earth (Clarke) Mr H. L. Simpson offers a vivid and highly 
effective study of some early chapters in Genesis and of the book of 
Ecclesiastes. He notes the difference between the author of Ecclesi- 
astes and Omar Khayyam: “there is nothing of the poseur about 
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Ecclesiastes,” though “‘ in beauty and tone a comparison is certainly 
possible ” between the two. Professor F. C. Burkitt has published 
Ecclesiastes rendered into English Verse (S.P.C.K.), an ingenious 
attempt to present the book in the metre of FitzGerald’s Omar 
Khayyam. Dr T. H. Robinson, in The Baptist Quarterly (October, 
pp. 148-157), applies the message of the prophet Amos to modern life. 
He points out that Amos, instead of denouncing civilisation as some 
of his honest, enthusiastic contemporaries did, pleaded for the practice 
of religious principles within it as the saving remedy. So to-day 
it is not, it never is, “the system that is wrong in the last 
resort.”” The one message the Church has for the time is that of the 
Christian gospel, ‘“‘ God in Christ reconciling the world to Himself,” 
though “ it may well be that we need a fresh insight into this truth, 
a more ample social and moral interpretation of it.”” Two admirable 
books of a popular character by good scholars on the religious im- 
portance of the Old Testament in general are issued by Professor 
J. E. M‘Fadyen (The Use of the Old Testament: Clarke) and the late 
R. A. Aytoun (God in the Old Testament: Allen & Unwin). These 
are educative works, and ought to check the unfortunate reactionary 
tendency which is noticeable in some religious circles to-day. 

Some contributions have been made to the study of the gospels 
and of the life of Jesus. Thus in The Lord of Thought (Student 
Christian Movement) Miss Lily Dougall and Mr C. W. Emmet attempt 
to eliminate from the portrait of Jesus the apocalyptic element, 
which seems to them an intrusion from the primitive apostolic church. 
Jesus, we are told, did not expect a sudden, speedy downfall of the 
world. This is argued with courage. To see the real Jesus, it is held, 
we must rub the window clean of the nationalistic haze created by 
apocalyptic hopes, since this has deflected the vision of the real Lord. 
Father Lemonnyer, in the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et 
Théologiques (July, pp. 878-889), writes upon the messianism of the 
beatitudes. Taking the Matthzan form as original, he argues that 
the new elements of bliss are those foretold as messianic by the Old 
Testament, and that the delivery of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
of the beatitudes in particular, is “‘un grand acte messianique,” 
since Jesus thereby ratified Old Testament messianic prophecies. 
Professor J. W. Falconer, in The Expositor (September, pp. 177-188), 
treats the threefold temptation of Jesus as also messianic. The 
appeal to hunger, for example, was the temptation, out of compassion 
for the poverty and straits of men, to adopt the réle of a socialistic 
messiah. Yet Jesus, for all His active sympathy with this side of 
human need, refused to concentrate His efforts upon a materialistic 
aim. ‘‘ He knew that the ultimate hunger of the soul was for God ; 
and He could not allow Himself to be diverted from His spiritual 
mission by any appeal of the body, however powerful and popular it 
might be.” The offer of the kingdom of the world is, to Professor 
Falconer, a temptation to compromise with the Roman empire for 
the sake of protection for His cause. The third temptation—for 
Professor Falconer follows the Lucan order—is to work in league with 
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the organised church. But Jesus refused to start His mission from 
the pinnacle of the temple. This third interpretation will seem to some 
the least convincing of the three. Professor Falconer is, however, en- 
tirely right in holding that the temptation-story attests the messianic 
consciousness in Jesus at this period. His article is at the opposite 
pole from that of Mr C. S. Patton, who attempts, in the Journal of 
Religion (September, pp. 501-511), to re-state the theory that Jesus 
never called Himself the Son of Man. The article argues that all the 
gospel references to this: title are editorial and really confuse the 
narrative by introducing what was a messianic title before Jesus had 
revealed Himself as messiah. Harnack’s monograph on the trans- 
figuration (Die Verkldrungsgeschichte Jesu: Berlin) is interesting for 
several reasons. It breaks away from the common view that this 
story is a description of some post-resurrection vision which has been 
put back into the life of Jesus. Harnack believes in its historical 
germ, and in this connection, having to deal with the New Testament 
references to the resurrection-visions, he agrees with those who identify 
the revelation to five hundred brethren at once (1 Cor. xv. 6) with 
the Pentecost phenomenon. Gerhardt’s essay, Der Stern des Messias 
(1922), is partly an examination of ancient astronomical data, partly 
an exegetical study of Matthew ii. 1-16, which concludes that Jesus 
was born in the spring of B.c. 7 and crucified on Friday, April 7, 
A.D. 80. A different view, viz. that the birth was in B.c. 2 and the 
crucifixion in A.D. 29, appears in Dr G. W. Wade’s New Testament 
History (Methuen), which is a compendium of geographical, historical, 
and literary criticism. The handbook will be of much service to those 
who desire an accessible and reliable source of information. It con- 
tains an immense amount of data. It is arranged clearly, and, although 
the plan and scale of the book have made compression necessary, 
Dr Wade has not omitted anything that is of direct bearing on 
the subject. 

One or two commentaries on the gospels also fall to be chronicled, 
although none is on the Greek text. An edition of The Gospel accord- 
ing to St Luke (Methuen), by Mr Lonsdale Ragg, has been published 
in the well-known “‘ Westminster Commentaries.””’ The English text 
is provided with notes and an introduction, and Mr Ragg makes a 
special feature of illustrating the gospel from Italian art and Dante. 
The synoptic gospels also appear in The Century Bible (Nelson) afresh. 
The original editions have been revised in the light of recent criticism, 
and much improved. The Authorised Version is no longer printed, 
and this saves space for additional material. The gospel of Matthew 
has been done by Canon Box, Mark by Professor Vernon Bartlet, 
and Luke by Professor Adeney. The various sources are noted in the 
margin ; full account is taken of recent analytic criticism, and at the 
same time justice is done to the requirements of those who have no 
technical knowledge of the subject. It is gratifying to see the 
enterprise of the publishers in reissuing these three commentaries, 
not in their original form, but in a guise that is up-to-date. For those 
who desire competent editions of the synoptic gospels in a short, 
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popular shape, there is nothing better in English than this. All 
three editors have dealt frankly and skilfully with their task. It is 
to be hoped that the sale of these books may incite the editor and 
publishers to do the same with the editions of Acts and the Epistles. 
The volume on St John’s gospel shows much less trace of sensitiveness 
to modern criticism. Dr M‘Clymont has simply revised and reissued 
his previous edition, without yielding to anything like criticism of 
sources and strata. Fortunately we have Dr Garvie’s Beloved Disciple 
(Hodder & Stoughton) to supplement so conservative an interpretation. 
Dr Garvie’s studies lead him to assume three persons as concerned 
in the composition of the Fourth Gospel—a Witness, an Evangelist, 
and a Redactor or Editor. The Witness is not John the Apostle, but 
the beloved disciple, a young Judean disciple who was in the special 
confidence of Jesus, and who preserved the bulk of the reminiscences 
which are authentic. The Evangelist was a pupil of his, who repro- 
duced his master’s reminiscences, weaving them into a narrative which 
is not always historical or consecutive. Finally, a Redactor added 
passages like chapters vi. and xxi., besides xii. 20-86 ; xiiii. 86-88 ; 
XViii. 17-18, 25-27 ; and xix. 85. This marks the Redactor’s mistaken 
desire to identify the beloved disciple with John the son of Zebedee 
and his predilection for the synoptic tradition. Dr Garvie’s interest 
is to secure an historical basis for a number of sayings and stories in the 
Fourth Gospel; he seeks this on the lines of assuming a Judean 
or Jerusalemite disciple, unknown to fame, who supplemented the 
one-sided synoptic tradition. With this hypothesis goes a frank 
recognition of displacements and mistaken settings in the gospel, 
and a firm refusal to allow any connection between it and the apostle 
John. “‘ The writer is firmly convinced that no internal evidence can 
be produced for, and all the internal evidence is opposed to, the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel by John the son of Zebedee.” It is not 
quite easy to disentangle Dr Garvie’s theory from his pages, but his 
book requires and deserves careful study ; it is a fresh and stimulating 
contribution to the subject, which is certainly untrammelled by 
traditional prejudices. A theory not unlike his is simultaneously 
sketched by Mr G. H. C. Macgregor in The Expositor for August 
(pp. 81-110). Like Dr Garvie, he recognises that the unity of the 
Fourth Gospel is only apparent. He distinguishes the written 
memoirs (J) of an eye-witness, which have been used by the writer 
(A) of the gospel; and traces of an editor (R) can be also detected. 
This line of criticism assigns less radical changes to the redactor than 
Loisy’s recent hypothesis, which postulates at least two editorial 
hands at work on the primitive writing at the basis of the gospel. 
In the Journal of Theological Studies for October, two notes on special 
points appear: Dr J. H. Michael (pp. 51-54) proposes to read x. 29 
after x. 18 for the sake of a clear, coherent argument; and Professor 
Turner (pp. 66-70) adheres to the old punctuation of a full stop after 
éue in vii. 87, making the scriptural allusion refer to Christ, not to 
the believer. 

Practically nothing of importance has appeared on the study of 
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Paul and Paulinism, but the epistle to the Hebrews has elicited some 
attention. The hypothesis that it was written by Barnabas to the 
Jewish Christians at Alexandria, between 65 and 70 .D., is restated by 
Dr C. J. Cadoux in The Expository Times for September (pp. 586-589). 
In his recent Einleitung in das Neue Testament (1922), Dr H. Appel 
maintains that Hebrews was written by Apollos to the Jewish Chris- 
tians at Corinth some time between 60 and 70 a.p. These hypotheses, 
and all like them, identifymg the author with any figure in the New 
Testament and the teachers with a Jewish-Christian circle, Professor 
E. F. Seott rightly brushes aside in The Epistle to the Hebrews (T. & 
T. Clark). His aim is to analyse the significance and religious ideas 
of this early Christian writing, which he regards “‘ as the work of an 
eloquent teacher who was separated from his church and wrote a 
discourse for someone else to deliver in his absence.” To search for 
his name is waste of time. The important thing is to understand his 
message, and Professor Scott sees this in the author’s desire to carry 
his readers, who were also a group of teachers, into an advanced know- 
ledge of Christianity. He traces with his accustomed lucidity the 
new and the traditional elements in the epistle, and observes that 
Hebrews ‘‘ commends itself to us the more readily because the 
mystical element is so entirely absent from it. Our age, it must be 
confessed, has little sympathy with the mystical side of religious 
feeling.”” He notes the inconsistencies in Hebrews, largely due to the 
juxtaposition of ideas from Alexandrian Judaism and of Christian 
instincts ; he finds, for example, that its “‘ doctrine of Christ is at the 
best vague and tentative—a mosaic of various speculations which 
fall asunder when we try to think them together.” But, though the 
writer of Hebrews is not a creative genius, he wrote a classic, and 
Professor Scott brings out the permanent as well as the temporary 
elements in the book with masterly skill. This monograph presents 
in readable form conclusions and tendencies which have hitherto 
been for the most part confined to technical studies. 

In The Church Quarterly (pp. 104-140) Canon Box examines the 
theory, recently favoured by Dean Inge, that Paul’s teaching marks 
an infusion of Hellenism into early Christianity, and argues that Paul’s 
theology was “‘ fundamentally Jewish and not Hellenic or Hellenised,” 
the decisive proof being for him “ the fact that in the sub-apostolic 
age and subsequently, when Greek thought really did exercise a 
decisive influence upon Christianity, the Pauline theology failed to 
be understood, and exercised no real influence.” The adaptation or 
the misconception of Paul’s teaching by the Greek apologists of 
the second century is still being analysed by Maria Fermi, whose 
article in the current Rivista Trimestrale di Studi Filosofici e Religiosi 
(pp. 64-71) deals with the origin of sin and death. But rather more 
attention is being paid to apocalyptic in the early church. In addition 
to the work we have already noted, Canon Box provides us with a 
much-needed ‘survey of ‘‘ Jewish Apocalyptic in the Apostolic Age ” 
(Expositor, November), which, by its lucidity and good judgment, 
should dispel a number of current misconceptions on the subject. 
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He calls attention, among other things, to the service rendered by 
apocalyptic in asserting ‘‘ a profound belief that the cause of human 
affairs is not purposeless.” M. Loisy, in the Revue d Histoire et de 
Littérature Religieuses (pp. 215-258), continues his survey of Christian 
apocalypses. He deals with the apocalypses of John and Peter, the 
fragments in the Ascension of Isaiah, and the Shepherd of Hermas. 
With regard to the last-named book, he notes the affinities between 
it and the Poimandres literature, though Hermas does not, he thinks, 
depend on the latter, As for the allusion to Arcadia, it is quite 
gratuitous to suppose that Hermas belonged to Arcadia. “Si 
certains traits du tableau peuvent convenir 4 |’Arcadie, Hermas a 
pu les connaitre sans avoir jamais vu réellement le pays. La vraie 
raison pourrait bien étre qu’ Hermas a pris l’Arcadie tout bonnement, 
tout simplement, parce qu’il l’ignorait pas que l’Arcadie était la 
patrie d’Hermés le prototype de son Pasteur. Et honni soit qui mal 
y pense!” The problem of Hermas is raised afresh by Mr George 
Edmundson in The Expositor for September (pp. 161-176). He 
takes Arcadia more seriously than M. Loisy, believing that Hermas 
was a native of Arcadia, since otherwise it would be “ difficult to 
account for the introduction of a scene in Arcadia, delineated in some 
detail, into a work so essentially Roman.” 

The present position of research in the psychology of religion is 
outlined by Mr E. L. Schaub in The Journal of Religion (July, pp. 
862-379). But two books of specially fresh quality come to us from 
India. One is Professor N. C. Mukerji’s Ethical and Religious Philo- 
sophy of Idealism (Allahabad), to which Professor J. S. Mackenzie 
prefixes a word of commendation. Professor Mukerji is a Christian 
theist on the lines of intuitional idealism, and develops his views by 
means of a critical survey of some European thinkers like Martineau 
and Pringle-Pattison. It is an acute piece of argument, all the more 
interesting as this Indian philosopher declares that ‘“‘ in the national 
synthesis awaiting our country Christianity will play an increasing 
part, not merely as an adjunct of Western civilisation, but as an 
independent force.” The other book is Dr W. S. Urquhart’s critical 
and sympathetic study of Theosophy and Christian Thought (Clarke), 
which reveals the impressions made by Indian theosophy on a Chris- 
tian thinker. Dr Urquhart’s book, in its own limited range, is 
characterised by irenical feeling and by conviction. In popular 
apologetic, Mr A. E. J. Rawlinson’s Studies in Historical Christianity 
(Student Christian Movement) offers seven sensible and fair-minded 
essays which are dominated by the idea that the future lies with “‘ a 
constructive ‘modernism’ of the Liberal Evangelical Catholic 
type.” Mr Rawlinson is always instructive. He has definite views 
and a reason for them, together with a generous recognition of other 
views. Dr E. A. Knox’s book, On What Authority ? (Longmans), is 
also educative. It is intended to offer a reason for evangelical 
Christianity of a modern type. Sometimes views of a precarious 
stability are put forward; thus Dr Knox pleads that Moses, the 
author of Deuteronomy, blended the materials of the Pentateuch, 
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and that the story of the Jews and Hebrews “ postulates a solid 
substratum of really Mosaic literature, or, we should prefer to say, 
revelation.” Yet the bulk of the book is persuasive and well- 
directed argument, and any person disturbed in faith by Mr Wells or 
Professor Eucken will find reassuring words in these pages. Dr 
Gore’s Belief in Christ (Murray) probes more deeply into the subject. 
He devotes the first part of his book to a restatement of the New 
Testament evidence about the person of Jesus Christ ; then proceeds 
to discuss its truth and implications. Dr A. C. Headlam, in review- 
ing Dr Gore’s previous volume, demurs to his treatment of the New 
Testament (Church Quarterly Review, 1922, p. 5). “‘ It is not that the 
arguments in favour of the historical character of the New Testament 
are not good, but we do not feel that Dr Gore has approached the 
problem for himself. This section does not give one the idea of 
independent and free thought.” A similar impression is made by 
the chapters on the New Testament in Belief in Christ. The 
subsequent chapters are more solid and satisfying. He rejects the 
language ‘“‘ which prevailed at the time of Chalcedon and later, 
whereby the life of Christ on earth was represented as containing 
two consciousnesses and two wills, so to speak, juxtaposited in dis- 
tinction the one from the other, so that He thought and spoke and 
acted now as God and now as man.”’ Nevertheless, Dr Gore concludes 
that it is unreasonable to argue “‘ that the Chalcedonian formula, sum- 
marising the decisions of the Councils, requires revision in itself.” 
A similar position is occupied by Canon Quick in his Paddock lectures 
upon Liberalism, Modernism, and Tradition (Longmans). He argues 
that ‘‘ the Chalcedonian dogma, in so far as it is binding and authori- 
tative, defines negatively the limits within which Christological theory 
must move, rather than affirms any particular theory of its own” ; 
but in his closing pages he does feel urged to reconstruct a more 
modern Christology. He tries to show that the historical incarnation 
was “‘ the concentration of the whole manward activity of the Eternal 
Word at a particular time and in a particular act,” and, less subtly, 
he maintains that the human nature of Jesus was not a generalised 
humanity but individual. The book is suggestive and candid. It 
shows an appreciation of the very serious difficulties presented to the 
modern mind by the Chalcedonian theory. 

“* Knowledge may give weight,” as Lord Chesterfield once put it, 


“but accomplishments give lustre, and many more people see than 


weigh.” Still, there are people who weigh, or want to weigh, what 
they read in theology, and it is to be hoped they will pay attention 
to books like Principal Galloway’s Religion and Modern Thought 
(T. & T. Clark) and Mr J. H. Beibitz’s Belief, Faith, and Proof (Murray). 
Dr Galloway’s ten essays deal with fundamental issues in a per- 
suasive, candid tone. He is alive to the difficulties of the situation in 
modern religion, and his pages are full of suggestion and guidance, 
particularly, if we may say so, those on the essence of Christianity 
and on the relations between philosophy and theology. Mr Beibitz 
has done what it is not easy to do: he has written a fresh statement 
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of the theistic proofs. He calls his book “ an inquiry into the science . 
of natural theology,” his aim being to show that natural theology, 
with its argument for the being of God, affords “‘ the foundation of a 
reasonable belief.” The argument is stated freshly and unpreten- 
tiously. These are real merits. As Dr Gore observes, in an intro- 
ductory note to the volume, faith must “‘ at least be able to satisfy 
the mass of reasoning mankind that it has the best of the argument— 
that there is more intellectual difficulty in resisting belief than in 
accepting it.”” The instructive thing about Mr Beibitz’s book, as 
about Principal Galloway’s is that this is the impression left upon 
the reader’s mind. ‘ 

Finally, we may call attention to M. Robert Werner’s analysis of 
‘* Partis et conflits d’idées dans |’anglicanisme contemporain,” in the 
Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (pp. 192-207), and Signor G. La 
Piana’s essay on ‘‘ Recent Tendencies in Roman Catholic Theology ” 
in the Harvard Theological Review (July, pp. 2838-292). The latter is 
evidently written out of a first-hand acquaintance with the subject. 
There are full bibliographical notes, and the estimate is comprehen- 
sive. The writer notes “ unmistakably a feeling of unrest and anxiety 
on account of the difficult situation caused for theology by modern 
science’; but he admits that the average Romanist theologian ‘‘ who 
has read his Aquinas in a synopsis ad mentem S. Thome is perfectly 
satisfied, and enjoys for the rest of his life the harmless exercise of 
deducing syllogistically pious corollaries from his axiomatic premises 
without concerning himself with what experience has to say about 
his conclusions.” James MorFatt. 


GLasGow. 
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REVIEWS. 


Outspoken Essays (second series). By William Ralph Inge, C.V.O., 
D.D., F.B.A., Dean of St Paul’s.—Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. 


Eacu of the Essays in this volume deserves a separate review. But 
all of them spring from a common root, which is fully disclosed in 
the first—the Dean’s Confessio Fidei. To this I shall confine myself 
in what follows. 

“The main thesis of this essay is that true faith is belief in the 
reality of absolute values.” ‘‘ I have made the weight of my theo- 
logical position rest on a certain conviction about the historical 
Jesus—namely, that He was the Incarnate Word or Logos of God, 
a perfect revelation of the mind and character of God the Father.” 
These two sentences, with an interval of sixteen pages between them, 
summarise the Confessio; the second is the fuller explication of the 
first. We begin with the doctrine of a Divine Universe; we end 
with its final interpretation in the historical Incarnation of God 
in Christ. To the first position the Dean advances by the Platonic 
path, through the discovery, that is, of Real Values, implied in the 
structure of our thought, and in the whole of our intercourse with 
nature and our fellow-men. These values, diversely apprehended 
as Wisdom, Beauty, and Goodness, are apprehended in their unity 
as God. But this discovery lacks its crown as a philosophy, and its 
full force as a motive power for conduct, until the scattered rays 
have been brought to a focus in the Incarnation, which converts 
them into the summary revelation that God is Love. And just as 
the doctrine of a Divine Universe comes to a focus in the Incarna- 
tion, so the Incarnation in turn comes to a focus in the Cross, 
which reveals to us ‘‘ the supreme law of gain through pain, of victory 
through defeat.”” The Cross, therefore, rather than the Incarnation, 
should be regarded as the terminus ad quem of the Dean’s philosophy. 
He reminds us that the revelation of God as Love is not achieved 
by the mere presence in the world of a gracious and lovable Figure, 
but by His close grappling with pain and evil, and the transfiguration 
of both in the might of the spirit, of which the Cross is at once the 
symbol and'the history. “The Cross is the supreme revelation.” 
This forms the luminous background of the entire book, and gives to 
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its teaching a character which the word “‘ Platonism ”’ is inadequate 
to convey. A religion is here presented which “ grasps life’s nettle ” 
—a phrase of Baron von Hiigel—in contrast to the shallow optimism 
which looks forward to a time, or to a Paradise, in which nettles will 
have ceased to sting. Such is Christianity as Dean Inge interprets 
it through the inseparably connected doctrines of Value, the Incarna- 
tion, and the Cross. So conceived, Christianity is independent of 
any demonstration that the fortunes of humanity are “‘ progressing ” 
in time. The last enemy it destroys is death, whether the death of 
the individual or the death of the race. Its strength lies in its 
independence of temporal vicissitudes, and its power to triumph 
over the worst that can happen. 

On all this I have only one criticism to offer. I would suggest 
that in considering God and man under the light of these doctrines, 
the mind of the Dean is too exclusively occupied with the Divine 
side of the relation. This is, perhaps, characteristic of the Dean’s 
temperament, which disinclines him to the exaltation of human nature. 
It is the defect of a great quality, but it gives a certain onesidedness 
to his thought. I will not say that his Doctrine of Man is out of 
keeping with his Doctrine of God. But the former he leaves by the 
side of the latter in the state of an undeveloped germ. ‘‘ No theory,” 
he declares, ‘‘ which separates man from the world of which he is an 
organic factor ought to satisfy us. The universe is ‘all of a piece.’ ” 
If that is so—and assuredly it is—can we avoid the conclusion that 
the nature of man is “all of a piece” with the Nature of God ? Of this, 
I think, the Dean tells us less than we may reasonably expect, less than 
his first principles require. The Doctrine of the Incarnation enfolds a 
vision of the greatness of man which the official form of it obscures, 
and which the Dean’s freer presentation does not fully bring to light. 
Later on, and in another connection, he makes the significant state- 
ment: ‘“‘ Potentially we have all reality within us,’ which means, 
I take it, that man visible is a shadow, man invisible an Eternal 
Reality. Surely this statement has a very close bearing on the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation. For the link between the two I look 
in vain in the Confessio Fidet. 

What does the Incarnation—the revelation of God-in-Christ— 
imply as to the nature of the beings to whom it is offered and who are 
assumed to be capable of understanding and responding to it? If, 
for example, we think of man as naturally blind on his spiritual side, 
as the traditional doctrine of the Fall requires, does it not follow 
that all the Incarnation has to teach him would be, so to speak, 
thrown away upon him? Various divine agencies have been sup- 
posed for breaking through the barrier of man’s natural blindness, 
but these merely revive the difficulty in another form, and the Dean 
makes no appeal to them. ‘The question we ought to ask,’ he 
says, “is, ‘since Christ is God, what may we infer about the nature 
of God’?” To which I would add this other question, Is it not 
a significant fact that we are able to infer anything at all? ‘‘ My 
sheep know my voice”; but the recognition by the human soul of 
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the Divine Object before it is surely something more than the blind 
reaction of a sheep to the call of the shepherd. To show me the 
Divine in human form would mean nothing new to me if I were un- 
equipped with the capacity to recognise the Divine when I saw it. 
In that case I should merely say “‘ here is another man,” and the 
presence in that man of some. quality, say, Love, for which I was un- 
prepared in God would hinder the identification instead of furthering 
it. Does not my power to identify the Object before me with God 
\. presuppose in me that very knowledge of God which is said to be 

“drawn inferentially from the proposition that ‘“‘ Christ is God” ? Are 
we not in danger of circular reasoning at this point ? 

This side of the Incarnation—the implications it carries as to the 
human nature to which the Message is addressed—is rarely touched 
upon, and still more rarely developed by those who defend this 
central doctrine of the Christian Religion. Dean Inge himself has 
not developed it, though he has written at least one significant passage 
(to be quoted presently) which shows that his mind is prepared to 
entertain it. Lacking development on that side, the Dean’s exposi- 
tion of the Incarnation, and indeed the whole Philosophy of Value 
on which it reposes, is, if I may venture to say so, left incomplete. 

The point is so easily overlooked, and yet so important, that I 
may perhaps be forgiven for resorting to an analogy to bring out its 
significance. If among the ruins of an ancient civilisation, say, on 
the Acropolis of Athens, we discover some consummate work of art, 
what inferences are we entitled to draw? They would be twofold. 
In the first place we should infer the presence, among the men of that 
age, of a consummate artist to whom the work might be attributed, 
and, with such a philosophy as Dean Inge’s behind us, we might go 
on to say that God was in that artist revealing himself as Beauty to 
mortal eyes. But this, our first inference, would carry a second 
equally important. This work of art, we should say, implies not 
only an artist capable of producing it, but a “public” capable of 
appreciating it. It was not a pearl cast before swine. It was a 
pearl offered to beings who knew pearls when they saw them, could 
distinguish true pearls from sham, and rate them at their proper value. 
It proves not only the genius of Pheidias, who produced it, but the 
genius of the men of Athens, who, when they saw it, knew it for the 
real thing and valued it accordingly. It reveals the capacity of 
human nature for appreciating such things, as well as the capacity 
of one man to create them. Such would be our second inference. 

This second inference, or its analogue, I cannot find in the 
Dean’s exposition and defence of the Incarnation. The revelation 
(in Christ) of God as Love implies in man a spiritual equipment 
adequate to understanding and appreciating what is revealed, and 
in the absence of that equipment would be as unthinkable as the 
appearance of the Parthenon in a tribe of Hottentots. All that we 
read from the Incarnation as to the nature of God compels us to 
interpret the nature of man in terms to correspond. In being a 
revelation of God it is also a revelation of the nature in man to which 
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it is addressed, and in the absence of which it would be thrown away. 
In other words, the proposition that God is Love (made good by the 
Incarnation) carries within it the further proposition that man, in 
the essence of him, is Love also. Is it asking too much of Dean Inge, 
in spite of his aversion to anthropolatry, to develop this hereafter ? 

I do not think it is asking too much of him. Here is the passage 
to which I referred in a former paragraph: ‘‘ The process of divine 
knowledge consists . . . in calling into activity a faculty which, as 
Plotinus says, all possess but few use, the gift which the Cambridge 
Platonists call the seed of the deiform nature in the human soul. At 
the core of our personality is a spark lighted at the altar of God in 
heaven—a something too holy ever to consent to evil, an inner light 
which can illuminate our whole being.” After reading this passage, 
which presents the idea of Incarnation in its universal form, one is 
not prepared for a line of thought which limits it to a single his- 
torical instance. 

Later on he writes, “‘ It does not seem to me that any diffused 
impersonal revelation would take the place of the Word made flesh 
and tabernacling among us.” I agree. But why “impersonal” ? 
Are we to treat as “impersonal” every revelation which is not 
embodied in one particular historical Person? Must we say that the 
- writer of the Twenty-Third Psalm, who addresses God as the Good 
Shepherd, or Rabindranath Tagore, who represents Him as Love, 
were dependent on impersonal revelation, simply because the evidence 
before them was not derived from the particular Person Dean Inge 
has in mind? The first passage quoted from the Dean clearly 
forbids us to say anything of the kind. Reading the second passage— 
“the Word tabernacling among us ”—in the light of the first—‘‘ spark 
of the divine essence at the core of personality,” we may surely 
expect to find more than one of such tabernacles standing and shining 
on the vast fields of the world’s history. What therefore I spoke 
of, at first, as a “focussing” of the Dean’s thought on the 
doctrine of the Incarnation may now, I think, be more correctly 
spoken of as a limitation, which tends rather to obscure than 
to illuminate the profound significance of his philosophy in 
general. At all events, the point is one on which we may reasonably 
ask the Dean to give us more light. I am sure that he has more to 
give us—or he would not have written the following sentence: ‘“‘ The 
whole ‘ process of Christ’ is and was meant to be a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the normal progress of the soul.” 

The repercussion of the Doctrine of Incarnation on our doctrine 
of human nature, the incompatibility of the former with any view of 
man which represents him as constitutionally blind on his spiritual 
side, the raising of our conception of man to correspond with the 
conception of God as Love, these, I would repeat, are points on which 
the liberal theology of our time needs to be more explicit. When 
these points have been fully considered, we shall see deeper changes 


1 In this passage the Dean is describing the faith of the mystic. But the 
context shows it to be his own. 
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in the official theology of Christendom than those to which even 
Dean Inge, who is one of the most courageous of living thinkers, has 
yet given his sanction. The changes will be constructive. They will 
bridge the gap which isolates Christianity from the other great religions 
of mankind. 

That the doctrine of a Revelation through the Incarnate Logos 
implies reciprocity or, one might even say, a working spiritual partner- 
ship between God and man, between the Divine Author of the revela- 
tion and its human recipient, was recognised at an early stage in the 
history of the Christian faith. The Incarnation was posited, but the 
conception of man as a fallen and ruined being, blinded on his 
spiritual side, left the Message with no “ receiving station ” at which 
it could be understood. To overcome this formidable difficulty, 
which threatened the Doctrine of Incarnation with sterility, there 
came into being the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, to whom was assigned 
the function of actuating the reception of the Message in the otherwise 
darkened soul. Immense ingenuity was expended in making this 
process intelligible, and some of the most perplexing doctrines of 
Christianity grew up in consequence. To all this Dean Inge gives 
incidental countenance only. ‘‘ The Holy Spirit,” he says, “‘ in bearing 
this witness, sets the stamp of Divinity not only on the revelation 
but on the historical revealer.” But some of us have a difficulty in 
understanding why the human soul should be more responsive to the 
witness of the Third Person in the Trinity than to the witness of the 
Second. To the work of interposing mediators between God and 
man there is no end; and the difficulties which beset the first media- 
tion beset the last. What is here meant by the Holy Spirit? Is it 
the “ divine spark at the core of personality’’? If so, the Dean’s 
statement becomes intelligible but profoundly unorthodox. 

** The loss of the Divine Word,” writes the Dean in another passage, 

“would be to me a very heavy deprivation; and, if I felt that I 
had lost it, I should not think it honest to call myself any longer a 
Christian, or to remain in the Christian ministry.” So long as the 
Dean stands firm on the Philosophy of Value he has learned from Plato, 
I cannot conceive him losing his faith in the Divine Word. But I 
can conceive him extending the scope of that high doctrine and, 
thereby, deepening its significance for Christian and non-Christians 
alike. L. P. Jacks. 


OxrFoRD. 





A Faith that Enquires. The Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Glasgow in the years 1920 and 1921 by Sir Henry 
Jones.—Macmillan & Co., Limited, London, 1922. 


ProFessor Sir Henry Jones “ heroicly finished a life heroic.” «The 
great sufferings of his later years were borne by him with a finer 
than Roman fortitude. Those who had the privilege of his personal 
acquaintance learned with no surprise, but with an affectionate pride, 
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how he carried his increasing burden of pain in undiminished serenity 
and hopefulness—hopefulness not for his own recovery, but for the 
world. He spared no effort to give his last thoughts their dearest and 
most persuasive expression. No note of complaint or bitterness mars 
their music. Rather there rings through them the spirit of gaiety 
and humour which lent so much charm to his living presence and 
utterance. And now that he is gone from among us and his voice 
henceforward can sound to our ears only in memory or through his 
books, we can say :— 


‘** Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame ; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


Yet in reading this work it is not the thought of death that is most 
present to us; that is almost extruded by the sense of the exuberant 
vitality which pulsates through it from beginning to end. The faith 
of which its title speaks is as ardent, as firmly held, as combative, 
and the inquiry into its grounds as persevering, conscientious, and 
searching as it was throughout the course of his activity in thinking 
and teaching. There is no abatement in vigour or rigour. His 
philosophy is, as it ever was, a reading of life, not a meditatio mortis. 

Unlike Milton’s Samson in this, he rounds off his life not with 
demolition but with construction, bravely opens out to us large vistas 
of hope and fruitful labour, and bids us look forward and work for 
an at present almost unimaginable “ splendour of the results which 
an enquiring religious faith can bring to man.” The past, crude and 
rudimentary enough as have been its achievements in spiritual know- 
ledge and practice, gives good grounds of promise for the future, but 
the seeds can only come to fruit if we make the fullest use of the 
severest intellectual methods. He is confident of the fertilising and 
fortifying powers of such methods so used, and commends to those 
who have, or think they have, the special charge of the depositum 
fidei, the most unsparing employment of them. And of this employ- 
ment, this, his last work, is designed to exhibit not only precepts 
but examples. 

The work is his philosophical testament to his pupils, to the Church 
or churches, and to the world. It contains his confession of faith; 
but it links indissolubly with that a programme of work, a programme, 
it may be added, of endless work. But we must not misunderstand 
this ‘‘ endlessness,’’ which means not that “ false infinity ” which is 
the disguise of an ultimate misfit or contradiction between our powers 
and the task that nature prescribes to them, but precisely the character 
of what is perfect, itself the mark of whatsoever can rightly be called 
actual or real, as it is at work, progressing from perfection to perfection. 
This conception is undoubtedly a paradox, a conception which, if 
the view which it expresses is right, can never, from its utter wealth 
of meaning, be exhaustively expressed, and which, therefore, must 
to the end remain a paradox. It is one among the many forms which 
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is assumed by the central thesisfof the whole book, and it must be 
examined later. Here for the moment it can only be pointed out. 
The keynote of the argument is struck in the title of the book, and 
the paradox is already there. What is so presented is not a solution 
or the professed fulfilment of a task set or undertaken, but itself a 
(or rather the) problem, the task itself, the enigma which life or ex- 
perience, but especially the intensest and fullest human experience, 
that of religion, sets before us. 

Unless we grasp this, we mistake the whole spirit of its author. 
He has, and is well aware of the fact, no ready-made answer to offer 
to us; of the contribution which he does offer he would assuredly 
have said that it is of no avail if it be not remade, tried, tested, and 
verified by each for himself. Its worth or strength is enjoyed in the 
making, and it neither will nor can ever be otherwise. For process or 
progress is everywhere and always, and the surcease of it would 
evacuate the real of all power, worth, and being. ‘To be” and 
““to go on” (onwards and upwards) are synonyms each of the other. 

Nevertheless—at our peril but also to our gain—we must distin- 
tinguish two “‘ moments ”’ or stages in this omnipresent or all-pervad- 
ing progress. Nothing can be more difficult than to do this without 
exposing ourselves to error, for the two distinguished are also essenti- 
ally and most intimately coupled in the single reality of experience 
or life: the more sharply and clearly we sever them in thought, 
the harder becomes the problem of their redintegration, whether in 
practice or in theory. Their contrast is here first presented in the 
familiar antithesis between Faith and Reason or Intelligence, the 
spirit of belief or certainty which extrudes doubt and rests upon itself, 
and the spirit of inquiry which cultivates doubt and seeks for proof. 
Both these spirits are in us, are united there inseparably, dwelling 
within us not in peaceful harmony, but in discord and ceaseless 
warfare for complete sovereignty over the kingdom of the Spirit. 
And because of their intestine strife our beings and our lives are the 
theatre of a war where the inhabitant powers fall unceasingly apart 
into smaller and smaller factions, the original fission multiplying 
itself without end. Man’s whole being and life is through and 
through divided against itself, and the fundamental unity passes 
out of mind. 

The larger issue is, to even superficial reflection, sufficiently patent. 
The spirit of Faith and the spirit of free inquiry cannot live together, 
and our lives are wrecked between the fell-incensed points of these 
mighty opposites; and one or other, so we tell ourselves, must perish 
that the other may endure. But the question remains, ‘‘ Which ? ” 
and over the answer to that question the world (and with it each of us 
inwardly) is again divided. There are not many, perhaps, who would 
frankly say credo quia absurdum (which was always a foolish and 
insincere or rhetorical exaggeration), or even credo etsi absurdum, 
but there have been, and are, those in our own day who, fearing for 
the precious content of their faith, decline to submit it to the free 
criticism of the intelligence, and so put out the eye of the soul. There 
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are not a few who still feel themselves content (though almost always 
uneasily so) with the resolution credam ut intelligam, adding with 
St Anselm, nam et hoc credo, quia, nisi credidero, non intelligam. Yet 
the great majority of thinking men are still seeking for some stable 
compromise between the two claims. 

What Sir Henry Jones here offers is no such compromise, and 
indeed what the word ‘compromise’ suggests is wholly alien to his 
thought and design. He does not imagine that it is possible to meet 
the difficulty by any delimitation of regions or levels of experience 
in which Faith and Reason are respectively supreme. The claims 
of the one and the other are not so limitable, for each claims the 
whole for its proper domain. Faith is in possession, and acknowledges 
no possible abatement of its right, but its title to rule and enjoy is 
questionable and questioned. Of and out of itself it is unable to make 
its claim good: it makes a demand which it cannot of itself satisfy. 
On the other hand, while Reason or Intelligence is apparently the only 
power which it can pray in aid, Reason itself makes a counter-claim, 
and, creating the sciences, etc., collects a band of allies with whose 
assistance it threatens to oust Faith altogether. Each has its own 
criterion of reality, and what the one pronounces to be real (or most 


_ real), the other declares to be mere appearance, or worse, mischievous 


illusion, and in the end plain error. Neither will withdraw nor modify 
its testimony, and they face one another in unavoidable contra- 
diction, ‘‘ the terms ’”’ of which “‘ cannot be softened.’”? And where this 
is so, there is no hope of ultimate reconciliation, save (if at all) through 
the candid acknowledgment and, even at need, an exasperation of 
the opposition. 

However poignant that opposition be to the believer in religion, 
it is not only one which divides religion from science (and so his 
religion from his science, and his mind from itself); the cleavage 
repeats itself within science as that between its “hypotheses” and 
the inquiry which is its life. Jones “ identifies ” religious faith with 
scientific hypothesis, and the process of testing and establishing the 
fundamental conceptions of religion with that which performs the 
same office upon those of science. To him there is “‘ only one way of 
knowing,” and he claims that in his handling of the matter he is 
loyally observing the direction of Lord Gifford that ‘‘ the lecturers 
should treat their subject as a strictly natural science . . . just as 
astronomy or chemistry is.” As in the process of scientific advance 
hypothesis after hypothesis is displaced, so with the fundamental 
conceptions of religion. In neither case can what is held be ever 
more than a venture of the mind, on trial, seeking for confirmation ; 
it cannot rightly be or become a result, a “dogma.” And here we 
must not once more attempt to withdraw from the tribunal of reason 
the deliverances of the religious or the moral consciousness on the 
plea that in their case the test of their worth is practical, not theoretical. 
That is a quite superficial difference, and in the last resort disappears. 
To put it briefly, what such experiences supply is data, the evidence, 
not the verdict upon the evidence ; they are witnesses, not judges. 
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And, to continue the figure, the verdict “‘ Not proven ” is as fatal to 
their claim as “ Disproved.” 

Between the religious and the scientific hypothesis there is a differ- 
ence. Yet it is a difference not of kind or character, but of degree, 
springing “‘from the comprehensiveness and the finality of the 
religious hypothesis ” (p. 101). I feel that here something less than 
justice is done by Jones to the difference, which is almost repre- 
sented as one of quantity (and so to be ignored by philosophy, which 
is scientia qualitatum). The view here taken seems at once to lay 
a well-nigh impossible burden of proof upon the religious hypothesis, 
which “ must re-explain and justify the present world ” (apparently 
down to its minutest detail), and yet gives it a sort of privilege which 
protects it from attack by “the contradictory instance,” “ the 
apparent exception.” Still this is not, and cannot be, the author’s 
meaning, for he withdraws nothing in the testimony from the juris- 
diction of natural reason. The doctrine is rather that whatever 
validity any hypothesis—whether religious or scientific—has, is 
experienced in the act and fact of testing it. In the exposition of 
this doctrine there comes to view the deeper and wider doctrine 
beneath “ all our halting dualisms,”’ that “‘ Spirit functions as an active 
principle functions ; and Spirit, like everything else, is what it does.” 
In this phrase is epitomised the whole of the author’s “‘ Idealism.” 
(“‘ Such is ‘ the faith ’ of a realistic Idealism.”’) 

Here is disclosed the basis of his whole mind, and it is still frankly 
recognised to be “ a faith,” an hypothesis, and therefore something 
now (and so always) upon its trial, endlessly awaiting (but also end- 
lessly receiving) further and further proof of its validity; or, as I 
might put it, having its being and its power and its value in the 
inexhaustible process of its self-validation. This is the basis, the 
most certain of certainties. Relatively to this, the belief in the per- 
sonality of God, in the infinity and immortality of human selves, of 
the ultimate worth of men’s deeds, are less certain, because dependent 
upon it; and indeed the “religious” statement of it as “the hypo- 
thesis of a God whose wisdom and power and goodness are perfect” 
is not a completely adequate expression of it. In its proper terms 
it is stated in the words, ‘* The Absolute is not static, and the Universe 
~ isnot dead.” But even this, because it is a negative, and, so to speak, 
polemic form of it, is still a second-best expression of it, and must 
be converted into the positive form, “‘ The Absolute moves, the 
Universe lives.” 

So to condense the doctrine is well; well if for no other reason 
than that it can be committed to memory and held always in mind. 
But such condensation is idle and a mere pedagogical device unless 
it expands itself at will or at need into the articulate or systematic 
detail of its orderly content, “‘ decomposing but to recompose”’; or, 
more plainly, reinstating in its new light the homely universe, the uni- 
verse in which we have earlier come to find and feel ourselves at home, 
and continue to take upon trust—in the childlike trust of moral and 
religious faith and the more thoughtful trust of the sciences. For 
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inquiry can do no more for us than to reassure us that in that trust 
upon which in the twilight and the dark we relied, we were and are 
justified. It cannot remove the hypothetical character of our funda- 
mental assumptions; but it can, if we will, ever more and more 
diminish our doubts. 

No apology is here needed for considering what is offered us 
as a philosophical or metaphysical doctrine, for so we are in effect 
requested or required by the author to consider it. Jones more than 
once humorously admitted that “‘ he could not help preaching,” and 
in this work there is much very noble “ preaching.” But he would 
have been the last to rest his contention in the last resort upon any 
such grounds as-those to which “‘ preaching ” in its place most legiti- 
mately appeals, that is, upon any ground other than the reasonableness 
of its affirmation. Unless what is offered commends itself to the wise 
as the highest or best wisdom it cannot stand. Faith, moral or re- 
ligious, must vindicate its claim to its basis at the bar of reason and 
by the methods of its jurisprudence. No “ fullness of religious trust ” 
can “ prove the truth of the religious hypothesis.” 

Its “truth ” can only be “ proved ” in its warfare with error or 
errors, and imprimis with its nearest and dearest foes in the spiritual 


_ realm, with those rivals which by their pretensions to equal compre- 


hensiveness and finality most dangerously threaten its sovereignty 
there. There are such rivals close to the disputed throne, competing 
principles of the interpretation of experience well inside the Idealist 
court. With such the realistic Idealist does battle for his cause. 
Sir Henry Jones selects for his antagonists—foemen well worthy 
of his steel—Mr Bosanquet and Mr Bradley. In his challenge he 
“sets up his rest,’’ and traverses some of their most familiar and 
central doctrines. 

The controversy turns upon what in the last resort is to be said 
or presupposed concerning the Absolute, the ultimate complete and 
total Reality. Throughout the whole of these lectures Jones assumes 
and defends the identification of the Absolute of philosophy with the 
God of religion, and again that of both with the world process. But 
the word “identification”? must not be misunderstood. What it 
imports is no static or stationary relation, but an active process, 
“losing itself to find itself immersed in the Universe, and returning 
to itself through the Universe.”’ Just because of this, God (or the 
Absolute) is “‘ more than the world process,” ‘“‘is greater than and 
transcends the Universe.” Behind and beneath the movement of 
even the moral life—‘‘ the pursuit of a receding ideal ’—works, 
supporting and maintaining it, a process “‘ from perfection to perfec- 
tion, a movement which is positive attainment all the way.” It is 
admitted that ‘“‘ this conception . . . has its difficulties, but it is 
contended that those difficulties, unlike those of its rival, are not 
insurmountable.” And of these difficulties it is again admitted that, 
while the relation of the Absolute to Nature is relatively simple, 
that of God to man is much less so, and raises new questions. To 
represent man (as we can without violence to it represent Nature) 
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as the expression of the divine will and the mere instrument of a divine 
purpose is “‘ to do him vital wrong.” It would be impossible here to 
reproduce the argument by which Jones believes that he can make 
room for man’s freedom and independence while rejecting as un- 
necessary the auxiliary hypotheses of an eternal republic of finite 
selves and a finite God. For its exposition and development the 
reader must be referred to the work itself (Lectures XVI. and XVII.). 

The question returns, Can we identify or must we not distinguish 
the Absolute of philosophy and the God of religion ? For Mr Bradley 
the identification is impossible, and therefore there is a final divorce 
between philosophy and religion (as also between philosophy and the 
special sciences, and again between philosophy and the practical life) ; 
the forsaken partners of philosophy live in and upon illusions and 
useful mythology ; Religion, to confine ourselves to that, is inherently 
self-contradictory, and necessarily believes what in the end cannot be 
defended as true. It must, of course, be added that Mr Bradley 
denies that religion has to be consistent theoretically, and holds that 
it may acquiesce in a ‘“‘ working inconsistency.” But Jones “ cannot 
admit that what is theoretically unsatisfactory can be practically 
effective,” and adds “‘ that if the last word which theory or philosophy 
can say of religion is that it is inconsistent, then religion is left im- 
potent for all practical good.” In the end it is impossible for man to 
serve two masters. 

A difference between the religious and the philosophic attitude is 
real and must be acknowledged, but the difference is only between 
an occasional and a perpetual confrontation with fundamental pre- 
suppositions and ultimate issues. Yet of late the need of religion or 
faith for the aid of philosophy has become more and more imperious ; 
“the religion of the future cannot afford to be inconsistent.” And 
here Jones points to various forms which such aid from philosophy 
may or must take (not without calling into the alliance poetry and 
all art). Philosophy must take over fresh data from religion, develop, 
test, and vindicate them. Especially it must take count of the witness it 
of religion that God is Love, a being not only to be loved, but actively Ht 
and actually loving. In this way, so he believes, Reason and Faith Hy 
will meet in endlessly fruitful co-operation. Thus the promise and \ 
potentiality of truth in religious faith can be ratified, and proof be 
given of it, so far as proof is possible. ‘‘ So far as it is possible ”— iH] 
for no proof can be given here or elsewhere which will finally convert ! 
this or any hypothesis into an absolute certainty. ‘‘ Our results are 
hypothetical,” so he sums up, “but nevertheless convincing.” 
These are brave words, but they are accompanied with the candid 
confession that in one matter “‘ the central hypothesis of a philosophy 
of religion, the vital article in an enlightened religious creed ”’ (that is, 
“‘ the faith in the omnipotence and limitless love of God—the spiritual 
perfection of the Absolute ’’), is challenged by a fact which contradicts 
| it and is not reconcilable with it. ‘* A fact,” he calls it, for it is some- 








































thing “‘ which we have all observed ” and “‘ which an honest and fear- 
less intelligence will not try to deny.” This fact is “ the ultimate 
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failure of some human lives.” Were -there but one such genuine 
failure it-would, so it is contended, disprove the thesis, which could 
not be saved either by a general triumph of the good or by the re- 
cognition of some limitation of the divine goodness or power. The 
force of the argument in disproof is undeniably great ; if the premisses 
which it employs are secure, reliable, complete, true, the conclusion 
inevitably follows and the whole basis of religious faith crumbles. 
Jones argues that the premisses are not of this character, but with 
great moderation confines himself to this negative criticism. The 
missing condition upon the supply of which the sceptical conclusion 
would be established is the demonstration that the soul is not im- 
mortal. His position is not that this denial is demonstrably false. 
On the contrary; he admits the evidence drawn from our observation 
of man’s present life in the world, “‘ for either the affirmation or the 
denial of man’s immortality ” is inadequate. But he distinguishes : 
the evidence against it is non-existent, the observed facts are simply 
silent on the point, and yield no support to the negation, while to the 
affirmation even “the natural scheme” supplies hints and clues, 
and at least permits it as not incongruous with its observed character. 
That is, our natural knowledge leaves an opening for the affirmative 
answer. He finds the case quite otherwise when we turn to grounds 
of another kind which “ possibly offer premisses for reliable conclu- 
sions,” viz. those which, “ if we like,” we may call religious. 

I confess that to me the reasoning here seems dangerously like 
an appeal against or away from reason, and the reply to the ultimate 
doubt like the bolstering up of an imperilled hypothesis by a supple- 
mentary hypothesis. There is, indeed, here a surprising revision 
of the character formerly ascribed to hypotheses—a revision with 
which students of philosophy have long been familiar, involving a new 
view of them which it seems impossible not to acknowledge, but which 
it seems equally impossible to avail oneself of. It was expressed 
long ago by Plato in the words that hypotheses, to fulfil their function, 
must be ro évtt vroGéces, t.e. foundations beyond the possibility 
of insecurity or doubt. They must be “ in the last resort, not merely 
the foundations of our knowledge,’”’ but “the light of all our seeing.” 
How can we show that any hypothesis or collection of hypotheses, 
however internally coherent, possess this character? To this Jones 
replies that we cannot show this, but he adds that it can be proved 
negatively “‘ where [it can be shown that] the denial of it brings 
consequences which are recognised as too insane to be entertained.” 

The position is therefore this. The whole basis upon which religion 
rests is insecure, unless it can be shown that its faith in the immortality 
of the individual is “a necessary condition of an orderly universe,” 
shown by and to reason to be the indispensable condition of all 
experience, shown irrefragably to be such that taken with its inevitable 
inplications the denial of it is plain insanity. Will anyone contend 
that the demand for such proof (by a reductio ad absurdum) has been 
actually given, that he is in possession and enjoyment of it, that he 
can at will or at need impart it to others? And if there is no such 
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teacher, has not the whole course of argument been in vain? Has 
not the inquiry failed to justify the faith ? 

Once more I cannot but confess that the contents of the final 
chapter (“‘ The Results of our Enquiry ”) sound to me much less like 
the conclusions of a scientific process than like the reaffirmation of 
a faith that (rightly or wrongly) withstands such conclusions, or, to 
put it more fairly, claims as faith to overreach them. This confession 
I make with the greatest reluctance, for I share with Jones, as against 
Mr Bosanquet and Mr Bradley, the fundamental view of the Absolute 
which is throughout grounded upon; though, especially since Mr 
Bosanquet’s last work, I hold it with diminished confidence and 
subject to further reflection. The sliding basis of “a moving 
Absolute” is one on which it is difficult to keep one’s feet. 

Nevertheless the suggestion may be made, as it were, from within 
the circle of that realistic Idealism of which Jones is so ardent a 
champion, that the difficulties so candidly acknowledged can be met, 
not by an abatement, but by an extension of or insistence upon the 
fundamental doctrine. In fact, just here there seems to me to 
occur almost a lapse of faith in the validity of that doctrine. It is 
surely inconsistent with it to speak of any closure of the argument or 
‘* proof” as possible, any final silencing of adverse criticism? If the 
fundamental doctrine holds, faith is always upon probation, and can 
never be otherwise. The same applies to all hypotheses, which can 
never be more than in process of verification. To be dissatisfied with 
the lack of finality in the process is irrational. To read our best 
thinking (our philosophising) as “‘ the employment by a fallible in- 
telligence of a test which is [in itself], and remains, the final test,” 
appears to me to be a mistake, and the very same mistake as the 
principle condemns. We must extend to that employment the same 
interpretation as Jones puts upon the moral and the religious life, 
saying of it too that it “‘ always attains.” If we do not, we shall be 
driven to acknowledge that the pursuit of truth is, what we had 
rightly denied morality to be, the futile chase after an essentially 
receding ideal. 

It is not that Jones does not hold this, for it is fully and admirably 
expressed in the last few pages of the book, but that, as there ex- 
pressed, it sounds, as I have said, rather like a confession of faith than 
like a result of inquiry or a doctrine of reason. Still, this can scarcely 
be what he means, or means to mean. And certainly what he has 
bequeathed to us is not in fact or in intention a final solution, but 
still a problem and a task, an amended programme of future labour. 
For that we cannot be too thankful, and his labour has not been in 
vain. Because of it the world (and not only the narrow “ philosophic ”’ 
world) is the richer and the wiser, and I should be well content if 
these words of mine should induce any to enter upon the inheritance 
which is here bequeathed to them. J. A. SMITH. 


OxrorD. 
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Common-Sense Theology. By C. E. M. Joad.—London : 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1922. Pp. 284. 


THE title of this book is a curious misnomer. Mr Joad expatiates 
over a very wide range of subjects, the élan vital, psycho-analysis, 
the wickedness of the “academic mind,” the genius of Mr Shaw, 
the faults or merits of the Anatomy of Melancholy; but on theology 
and religion he has nothing to say except to make the foolish 
assertion that religion is a “‘ metaphysical speculation,” arbitrarily 
selected at random from the infinite variety of such speculations, 
and “crammed down our throats ”’—the elegant expression is his 
own—by “ parsons,”” whose motive is to earn a comfortable salary 
with ease. Why, if Mr Joad’s farrago libelli is to be called theology 
at all, it should further be called “‘ common-sense ” theology, I can 
only conjecture; apparently it is meant that his is the kind of 
doctrine likely to appeal on a first hearing to the average prosperous 
banker. If well-to-do bankers are willing to believe some of Mr 
Joad’s assertions about other matters, such as the universality of the 
rule that genius is always persecuted (though two of Mr Joad’s own 
especial heroes, Messrs Shaw and Wells, are popularly believed to 
have done very well out of their propaganda), or that there is no 
economic factor in the history of the Peloponnesian War (the key to 
which was, in fact, the commercial rivalry of Athens and Corinth), 
perhaps they may be equally ready to accept his confident ascrip- 
tion of the influence of religion to the greed and laziness of a pro- 
fessional clergy. Yet I do not see why the willingness of the average 
banker to be content with such an explanation (!) of the appeal of, 
say, Christianity to Augustine or Pascal or Newman should be supposed 
to afford any presumption of its truth. And I feel bound to protest 
against Mr Joad’s wholesale imputation of interested motives to 
whole classes of persons who happen not to believe in his own infalli- 
bility. He is good enough to tell us that the reason why his meta- 
physics, such as it is, is not universally accepted is that ‘‘ professors ” 
would find their salaries gone if they admitted its truth. But would 
they ?_ I can assure Mr Joad that I should not imperil one farthing 
of my income if I chose to teach all his theories to-morrow ; I do not 
choose to do so for the simple reason that, strange as it may seem to 
Mr Joad, I do not believe them to be true. Yet the fact ought not 
to appear strange to Mr Joad if he will reflect that he has nowhere 
condescended to produce any particular evidence for his most im- 
portant assertions. When one asks for the proof of them one gets a 
vague exhortation to “‘ read Bertrand Russell and the Behaviourists,” 
or to study the theories of M. Geley about the “ materialisations ”’ of 
spiritualistic mediums. But what if one has read these substitutes 
for Moses and the prophets and remains still unconvinced that they 
contain a revelation, or that, if they do, the revelation authorises 
Mr Joad’s particular dogmas? Mr Joad has a very poor opinion of 
the dogmas of an older faith, which he dismisses with the one con- 
temptuous epithet “outworn.” (By the way, what is the criterion 
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of “‘outwornness” ? Is everything “ outworn” which bores Mr Joad 
and his own little circle—the “‘outworn” including, as it would 
seem, Sophocles, Thucydides, and Virgil?) Really, this substitution 
of epithets for reasoning is what might be called, in the author’s 
own elegant vocabulary, “a little too steep.” If it comes to 
epithets, why should “‘ outworn”’ ideas be any worse than “ half- 
baked ” ones ? 

As to the particular theory which forms .thejthread, so far as 
there is one, on which Mr Joad’s desultory remarks are strung, and 
provides the excuse for the pretence that they have something to do 
with theology, it does not strike one as particularly original or pro- 
found. The reality of the universe consists in two, or perhaps three, 
things, a Life Force, matter, and apparently minds, though it is not 
quite clear how the last are related to the other two—whether they 
are made by the Life Force or not, and, if they are, whether it makes 
them out of matter or in some other way. I think Mr Joad himself 
is not quite of one opinion throughout on the point. The Life Force, 
though called “‘ unconscious ’”—it would be too démodé not to have 
an ‘unconscious ”’ of some kind in the theory—has purposes, but it 
is not beneficent or good ; in fact it is ‘* heartless,” and wholly in- 
different to the fortunes of its instruments, especially if they happen 
to be of the female sex, of which Mr Joad speaks with a coarse 
cynicism apparently borrowed from Schopenhauer. Also, the Life 
Force is not particularly powerful, since it is always struggling with a 
recalcitrant and independent matter. Still, it is the source of all 
genius and of progress, and the heroes of mankind, such as our Lord 
and Mr G. B. Shaw—in Mr Joad’s opinion apparently the greater 
hero of the two,—are supported by the conviction that their struggles 
and martyrdom (Mr Shaw, by the way, has yet to be martyred) 
are a part of the march of the Life Force towards ever-increasing good. 
I am not sure that I quite follow all this. I do not understand how, 
supposing his own theory to be true, Mr Joad can know it to be true. 
I should like more explanation of the way in which he contrives to 
learn exactly what the Life Force is “‘up to.” How, for example, does 
he know that it is Mr Shaw rather than some very different person, 
such as Henry James (an author honoured by Mr Joad’s dislike), who 
has the Life Force behind him? Nor again do I see why it should 
** support ’” anyone to know that he happens to be furthering the 
designs of that power. If it is as “‘ heartless ’ as we are told, I may 
fairly suspect that its designs are not exactly honourable, and that 
the good in the world may be due not to its triumphs but to the 
obstinate refusal of matter to let the Life Force have everything its 
own way. In fact, the Life Force is clearly not God, but is it so 
clear on Mr Joad’s showing that it may not be the “ old serpent ” ? 

I do seriously want to suggest to Mr Joad that if he ever means to 
do any work that is worth anything in philosophy, he needs to mend 
his manners. He should not meditate too much on the scripture, “I 
am wiser than all my teachers,” and he should cease to think stupidity 
and venality a sufficient explanation of the fact that there are 
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those who do not accept as gospel everything that certain clever 
writers are pleased to assert. Above all, he must learn that no 
really useful criticism is possible except on the condition that 
the critic has enough sympathy and humility to put. himself in 
imagination at the point of view of the other man before he begins 
to criticise. Criticism, to be of any value, needs to be criticism from 
within. And if you are going to criticise any of the great things for 
which men have lived and died and are still living and dying, such 
as love or religion, you must begin by exercising enough of the spirit 
of ‘“‘ natural piety ” to treat them as significant. Men do not give 
their life and death for meaningless nonsense devised by hypercritical 
“* monopolists ” in the interests of their pockets. I believe and hope 
Mr Joad is still a young man. If he would for a few years write less 
and think a little more—taking care that the thinking is not thinking 
about himself—he might cure himself of his bumptiousness and 
glibness, and we may hope for good work from him. At present I 
think he mistakes glib irrelevance for wisdom, and cocksure dogma- 
tism for originality. I should like to commend to him the example 
of a very great scholar, the late Professor Bywater, whom he speaks 
of with scant decency on the ground that in lecturing on Aristotle’s 
Poetics he was content to explain Aristotle’s view of the functions of 
tragedy without propounding a view of his own. This, of course, 
showed that Bywater knew what was and what was not the business 
of a Professor of Greek, but it also showed something else. It showed 
that a really great man could be modest enough to suppose that it 
might be more important that men should know what Aristotle 
thought than that they should know what he himself thought. I am 
afraid that Mr Joad, at his present stage of mental growth, would 
hardly admit that any man’s views about anything can be quite so 
important to anyone as those of Mr Joad. A. E. Taytor. 


UnrIvEersizy oF St ANDREWS. 





A Study in Moral Problems. By B. M. Laing, M.C., M.A., Lecturer 
in Philosophy, Sheffield University.—London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1922. 


T'HE aim of this book, to express it briefly, is to give a restatement of 
the moral problem which will show it to be susceptible of a more 
scientific treatment than it has hitherto received, a treatment which 
will both point the way to practical solutions of present conflicts 
over morality, and lessen the sense of the crushing burden it seems to 
impose. It will probably be agreed that there is need of a fresh 
treatment of the ethical question, or at least that such a need is felt 
by all who expect ethical theory to make a difference to practice. 
Mr Laing is the more conscious of this need on account of his con- 
viction that there is something amiss in the association of a heavy 
burden of responsibility with the idea of morality. In one of its 
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aspects, in fact, the tendency of his argument is to bring us back to 
the Greek conception of the pursuit of the Good as natural to man, 
by means of modern knowledge, though in many respects his stand- 
point and method are foreign to those of Greek thought. “It is 
somewhat strange,” he writes in the Preface, ‘“‘ that mankind, in spite 
of all the knowledge gained, and the discoveries made, should be 
bearing upon his shoulders a burden which no other type of animate 
existence has to bear. It is a tragic destiny for man, if progress means 
an inevitable bearing of such a burden.” 

The book in particular appears to be, in part at least, an outcome 
of that critical and determined facing of the facts of modern life, in 
order to a reconsideration of the possibility of moral progress, which 
is characteristic of the present day. One of its merits may be said to 
lie in the independent way in which this is done, the resolution to be 
free from illusions, including such as are due to the enchantments 
of previous theory in any direction, biological, psychological, or 
ethical. The method is thus often fresh and bold. 

The most striking impression received by the writer from the facts 
—as surveyed in his opening chapter on the “‘ Grounds for Scepticism 
in Moral Theory and Practice,”—is that of an emotional reaction, 
which regards with contempt the old virtues, and which is partly due 
to confusion about values. A generation (as we may put it) long 
accustomed to standards and conceptions of human relationship 
which seemed firmly established, finds that the spirit of its own age 
had no inalienable rights in these, but may suddenly lose them for 
the standards of “‘ times long ago and unhappy far-off things.” One 
might imagine that Thucydides’ famous reflections on the Corcyrean 
revolutions, and their effect on men’s minds, were in the author’s 
thoughts. ‘‘ The scrupulous man, the man with a conscience, has 
very frequently to stand aside,” etc. (p. 23). Widespread doubts 
about progress, the effect of science in producing disbelief in a moral 
order, and the variety of ethical theories, deepen the impression that 
hope lies only in attacking the moral problem from a fresh point of 
view. This point of view is thus stated : “ Morality turns upon the 
possibility of controlling natural processes in virtue of a knowledge 
of the conditions of these processes—and the problem confronting 
human action is to control these processes, so that they are made to 
subserve the realisation and preservation of moral values;”! and 
‘“‘ The moral process differs from purely natural processes in having 
its basis in desire, and thus in conscious individuals, and secondly in 
being directed solely towards the desirable.” ? 

The problem of knowledge in relation to practice being the control 
of natural processes with a view to the realisation of moral values, 
the fundamental question may seem to be that of the nature of value 
and the relation to it of these processes. Value is regarded as in- 
definable in itself. No account can be given of it except that it is 
desirable, and the quality of being desirable for conscious beings 
attaches to certain things in the universe. Value is not a cause, 

1 Preface. 2 Chapter xi. section 3. 
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“* it does not bring desire into play.” ! Values, it seems, do not cause 


a consciousness of themselves.? But the conditions under which value 
arises are clearly known, seeing that there is something which can be 
correlated universally with value, or on the occurrence of which it 
supervenes, as colour supervenes on the occurrence of waves of light 
having a certain length and rate of vibration which modern science 
can control. This factor, connected in experience with all values, 
is desire. This conception of the correlation between desire and value, 
together with the doctrine of the objectivity of desire, its con- 
ditioning by objective factors, forms the most essential feature of 
Mr Laing’s theory. ‘“* Given objective value and an objective treat- 
ment of desire, and the problem of morality becomes an objective 
problem.” * The position, he believes, avoids the objections to 
Hedonism as not giving an imperative, becauses it bases ethics upon 
such a subjective factor as desire, by means of its novel treatment 
of desire. In the first place, it is not maintained that desire makes 
value, or that things are valued because they are desired. It is in 
accordance with science to presume that on the basis of certain 
conditions there might arise a new type of phenomenon involving a 
unique feature, like an “ought.” This line of thought follows the 
writer’s use of the theory of “emergence.” He prefers, however, 
not to employ the word to describe the coming to be of value, 
because of its association with ideas of higher and lower, and the 
suggestion that the course of the world tends necessarily towards 
the higher, which he suspects in Professor Alexander’s philosophy. 
He chooses, therefore, the ancient categories of potential and actual, 
regarding ‘‘matter as a reservoir of potentialities which, given 
certain suitable conditions, will emerge as actual movements of a 
certain type within matter.” 

Mr Laing’s liking for the analogy between the relation of value 
to desire and that of light vibrations to colour is due to its definite 
suggestion of points of view essential to his moral theory. As the 
scientific explanation does not explain away colour, so this theory 
does not explain away or analyse value into something other than 
itself. It is unique and unanalysable. On the other hand, we know 
the occasions of its appearance; we have found a mode of experience 
common to all values, and can link this up with objective conditions. 
We may surmise that he selects the simile also because it seems 
peculiarly to favour the,tendency;of his scientific or objective treat- 
ment of morals, to get rid of the notion of evil desires, or of the 
ethical nature of motive as an internal factor. This may be inferred 
from the treatment of the problem of criminality. If the argument 
in this connection is questionable, the cause of the error is possibly 
connected with the analogy with the experience of colour. Clearly, 
if the order of values may justly be conceived as comparable to the 
order of colours, in having a correlative condition, namely, desire, 
even as the colours have their correlates in the light waves, there can 


1 Chapter iii. section 4. 2 Ibid., section 7. 
* Chapter ix. section 6. 4 Ibid., section 7. 
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be no negative in the order, no dysvalue, nothing to correspond to an 
evil desire. For the desires must all have the feature of correlation 
with some value, as the light vibrations with colour. 

The puzzle is an interesting instance of the difficulty of using the 
categories of theoretic knowledge in the sphere of practice. How- 
ever, the fact that the analogy points to this result is entirely in accord 
with Mr Laing’s own view, as appears when we examine this in a 
further aspect, namely, the doctrine of the coincidence of the desired 
with the desirable. This is required by the principle that control 
can be exercised over the conditions under which value arises, these 
conditions being involved in desire, whilst desire is ‘‘ objective.” It 
is in the reinterpretation of psychology in order to support the latter 
thesis that the book may be thought most open to criticism. The 
reinterpretation is necessary if desire is to be regarded as a “‘ continua- 
tion of natural processes culminating in the realisation of value.” 

The fundamental feature of his psychological theory is that, as 
Mr Laing recognises, it tends to result in denial, or ignoring of the 
real existence of a mind. Instinct, impulse, emotion, desire, senti- 
ment,—all these apparently do not reveal the nature of a certain type 
of real existence. The sphere of mind seems to be emptied of its 
content and qualities, and these are apparently “transferred to the 
external or non-mental world.” He admits that this is in part true. 
Mind is a conception analogous to electricity, “‘ built up by con- 
sideration of certain kinds of activities.”! It is not an entity. 
The arguments on which he founds his conclusion that instincts, 
emotions, desires are reactions to be understood as types of action 
cannot be considered in detail. They seem to be Behaviourist 
in character, in so far as they reject as misleading that evidence 
in regard to human behaviour which distinguishes our knowledge 
in this sphere from that of any phenomena of the external world 
which are only known externally. But, as will, I think, appear, 
the method cannot be consistently carried out in a treatment of 
ethics as a study of the conditions for the realisation of values, and 
Mr Laing does not explicitly refer to Behaviourism. Mind, then, is 
known only in the form of activity. All theories, whether those of 
Professor McDougall, of Mr Shand, or of Freud, which accept innate 
tendencies in any form are opposed: it is not these tendencies 
which are the causes of action. This does not mean that psycho- 
logical forces do not exist, but that they can only be understood as 
modes of reaction. Thus desires, like all other psychological pheno- 
mena, are to be studied as activities caused by external conditions. 
The natural result of the causal process to which desire belongs would 
be that point at which value arises. Yet in this case an interruption 
in the causal process takes place, and the end is delayed. The 
“‘réle of the mind is to envisage the end and search for the means 

whereby the interruption can be removed.” Purpose is not allowed 

to be a cause, but it is difficult to see how its causality does not 

reappear in a disguised form. Values are ‘regulative principles.” 
1 Chapter v. section 1. 
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They are “helpless unless accepted by men.” This is obvious, but it 
is the acceptance by men which is the unique fact, distinguishing the 
relation between that consciousness of value (which means desire) 
and value from the relation between correlates for the world of know- 
ledge, as light vibrations and colour. The theory.is, of course, opposed 
to any doctrine of will, reason, or subjective desire as source of value. 
Motive is objective; that is, it lies in the nature of the conditions. 
The only explanation of the variety of reactions to stimuli is to be 
found in the complexity of the situation, with its constantly changing 
conditions. Only in these is the reason to be sought why one man 
will lie, and another speak the truth, in circumstances apparently 
the same. 

The principle that the desired is coincident with the desirable is 
one way of stating the source of these paradoxes. ‘“* Desire always 
seeks values.” This proposition is “‘ analogous to the physical laws 
of motion.” If there is failure in its search, this is due to the opera- 
tion of other natural forces. Although the conception may seem 
very near the Greek doctrine that all men desire the good, Mr Laing 
will not admit the Aristotelian distinction between the real and the 
seeming good. This would introduce a subjective factor. Yet his 
notion that the appearance of desire for evil is due to the complexity 
of things in which the desired and the undesired are mingled together, 
seems very like that doctrine in a new form. 

The Socratic view that virtue or the attainment of the good is 
knowledge also has an obvious reflection in his thesis. The semblance 
of evil desire, then, as in the case of the drunkard, only signifies that 
the good which is desired cannot be separated from other things un- 
desired. Even the case of apparently deliberate evil has to be 
explained by reference to objective conditions, expecially the exist- 
ence of conditions interfering with the attainment of “ primary 
ends.” Now primary ends are “existence and the material means 
of existence’’; they are the sine qua non of attaining the higher 
values or secondary ends.' Finding himself compelled to deal with 
this fundamental distinction between the ends after which men 
strive as—from the standpoint of his theory—a distinction within 
the order of values, Mr Laing does not appear to realise that it compels 
to a new point of view. He observes that it is the primary ends 
which rouse men most powerfully to action and to the facing of 
tremendous risks. To these also are due the most serious conflicts.* 
The scheme of ethics as providing the “ technique of morality ” by 
means of an organisation of objective conditions, for the realisation 
of values, hardly seems to allow for the facts of conflict over primary 
ends. These facts seem irrelevant. When they force themselves 
upon our attention we must realise that moral history has been 
mainly concerned with the struggle over “‘ primary ends,” and that 
it is through the experience of this struggle that the moral value 
has been revealed, constantly in the form of “a common good.” 
Certainly Mr Laing lays down that the desirable life must be attained 


1 Chapter vii. section 5. * Chapter vii. section 5. 
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by as many as possible, but he appears to give comparatively slight 
weight to the problem of the relationship of self to society, or those 
interrelationships of persons, in which the moral question largely lies 
for the majority. In the treatment of desire, therefore, the peculiar 
nature of the value which is value for others, and the problem of the 
correlation of this value directly with individual desire, seems to 
receive scant attention. 

Mr Laing’s argument is closely reasoned, and the general lucidity 
of his expression brings out the essential difficulties of his position. 
The secret of these difficulties lies, I believe, in the fact that whilst 
no theory could have a greater need for the peculiar spring of moral 
energy, one of the twin principles of the theory is to deny the 
existence of such asource. The complementary principle is, of course, 
that morality consists in the manipulation of natural forces, so that 
they may lead to the production of desire, of which value is the in- 
explicable and, as it seems, accidental correlate. Natural processes 
do not in themselves tend towards the desirable. Mr Laing’s system 
rejects the Spencerian notion of some tendency of evolution towards 
an Absolute Good. It requires all the more the imperative of value 
to which Spencer cannot appeal, and the necessity of which the 
Spencerian theory can more easily conceal. And he does allow a 
place for the ought. “A way is opened for admitting the regulative 
and imperative character of morality’’;! that is, by the objective 
treatment of desire. Out of the potentialities of existence phenomena 
may emerge, namely, those of values, to which is attached the quality 
that they ought to be. And the possibility of controlling causes 
makes room for “responsibility ”; that is, as he adds,” “‘ responsi- 
bility as a general idea applicable to human action.” How, then, is 
the force which the system demands to be generated ? What is it 
that responds to the imperative ? 

As a biologist Mr Laing holds that there is no natural law of 
progress towards a higher, no blind tendency of evolution to produce 
what man values as higher, in producing a greater complexity. As 
a psychologist he discards all inner subjective factors. As a moralist 
he rejects the inner will, and conceives man as “apart from con- 
ditions, the system of moral beliefs, and the system of knowledge 
. . . an undetermined X, a reservoir of all potential qualities ” (last 
words of book). But as a philosopher he holds that an imperative 
is somehow imposed by value or the Good, and that this imperative 
can be obeyed by man through a devotion to knowledge which will 
give him control over processes connected with the emergence of 
value. Yet from none of these standpoints does a source seem to 
be provided for that terrific energy which is required for the trans- 
formation of the world, as he so realistically describes it, in the 
direction of a more perfect society. The motive-power needed might 
proceed from the consciousness of value if value belongs to the 
whole of which the individual is a part, since the whole may be a 
source of obligation, or it may proceed from the individual if he has 

1 Chapter x. section 1, note. * Chapter viii. section 2, note. 
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an inner moral force, whether will, or desire, or some other spiritual 
principle. If, however, all motive is turned out into the external 
world, that is, from the “‘ undetermined X,”’ to the world indifferent 
to value, then every source seems cut off. Mr Laing foresees the objec- 
tion that the system he envisages, in which men are enabled to realise 
values with certainty and without any struggle, destroys morality 
““by reducing men to marionettes,” but replies that “‘so long as 
desire is not eliminated, morality will not disappear.” Morality will 
not be destroyed, but perfected, “‘ by perfecting the mechanisms and 
processes which underlie it.” In this line of thought he is close to 
Herbert Spencer, as also in his rejection of the ‘“‘ crushing burden ” 
of morality and duty from the perfect society. But Spencer’s system 
lacks that idea of the unique and unanalysable nature of value which 
lays an imperative upon the mind conscious of it. Recognition of 
these things seems to involve acceptance of those subjective factors 
which Mr Laing thought he had expelled into the objective order. 

The book is an interesting one, and seems of distinct value in the 
critical part in providing the elenchus which compels to a re-examina- 
tion of the facts and theories of the moral life. It is also useful in 
its bold, and, on the whole, logical statement of one way of reflection 
on practice which appears to have an appeal at the present time. 


Hitpa D. OAKELEY. 
UNIVERSITY oF LONDON, 
Kine’s CoLiuEGce. 





The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I., vol. ii.: Acts. Edited by 


Kirsopp Lake and Foakes-Jackson.—Pp. xiv + 589.—Macmillan 
& Co., 1922. 


In the Preface to this, the second volume of their study of The 
Beginnings of Christianity, the editors explain afresh the aim of their 
whole undertaking. The historical study of the Gospels themselves, 
and of the Figure there enshrined, presupposes a true view of the life 
of the primitive Christian society from the heart of which the Gospels 
came forth; and it was to this that vol. i. was meant in the main to 
be preliminary—the real constructive handling of the Life of Jesus 
as implied in those Gospels being yet to come. The present volume, 
then, deals with the composition and authorship of Acts, and with the 
history of these problems; while a critical text of the book and a 
commentary on it will occupy two further volumes. The editors 
note that the recent contributions to Zahn and Loisy appeared too 
late to be used in the body of the work. 

One great merit of this series of essays is that the two Lucan 
books are studied as a single whole, the form in which they were 
conceived by their author and originally made their appeal among 
men. ‘Thus the problems of the author’s plan in his second book, his 
sources, his and their respective styles, date and place of writing and 
historicity of contents (again relative alike to sources and final 
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literary form—though the latter points are not fully discussed for 
the sources), are all considered on this, the only true basis for an his- 
torical appreciation of Acts. In this connexion, that of historical 
value, we may note, first, the fine contribution of Mr Coulton, on 
“The Story of St Francis of Assisi,” as affording analogies to- the 
conditions under which our Gospels and Acts took shape. As a 
summary of the present position of knowledge touching the sources 
of the Franciscan “ legend,” it is of high value, and makes this volume 
doubly worth possessing. But it bears also upon a sane estimation of 
the history lying behind the Evangelic tradition as it stands in our 
extant documents. Here the essay overlaps with and serves to 
supplement, if not correct, several of the others. It stimulates and 
informs the historic imagination by means of closely analogous 
phenomena to those of the first and creative Christian generations, 
drawn from a religious movement where actual writings of the Founder 
and certain contemporary descriptions, from inside, both of him and 
his society actually survive, whereas such are lacking to the student 
of Early Christianity. Hence it should enable us to read between and 
behind the lines of our Gospels and Acts with enhanced confidence 
that we are keeping in touch with reality. 

While fully alive to “the first and greatest difference” in the 
two cases, “‘ that of the personalities of the two Founders,” Mr Coulton 
makes his readers feel that the striking originality and individuality 
of the Founder in either case makes the analagy as to the problems 
thereby created for the society a thing seriously to be pondered. 
He sees and makes us see “ the almost insoluble problem ” which 
Francis, by being what he was, “‘ set to himself and his Order. Within 
the walls of his hermitage, or anywhere else where his immediate 
influence was felt, it was possible to live not only without thought for 
the morrow, but even without consistency,”’ of a formal kind, “from 
hour to hour; whithersoever the Saint’s impulse led him, the rest 
followed without effort. But no Order could exist on such a basis : 
missionary success . . . involved, of necessity,’’ some coming to terms 
with the ordinary conditions of life as they affect average humanity, 
including “institutionalism”; “and the mere multiplication of 
disciples compelled Franciscanism to become partly untrue to the 
original Francis. A similar phenomenon is clearly traceable in the 
earlier Christian records ”; but they do not begin early enough to 
reflect the development in process from the first, but only after it has 
been in operation for some time, affecting both Christians and the 
forms assumed by Christian tradition. 

After an able characterisation of the real and the imaginary Francis, 
in the light of earlier and later written records—a study most valuable 
for the ‘“‘ source criticism” alike of the Gospels and of Acts—Mr 
Coulton draws out this contrast as regards such crucial points as his 
Rule, his attitude to women members of his Order, and his estimate of 
learning or intellectual culture (as distinct from a study of the Bible, 
“‘in the sense in which the thinker Bunyan and thousands of other 
popular preachers have known it”). He shows that in these respects, 
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as well as others, the real Francis gave place to the later representation 
of him, as the result of a gradual change in the prevalent ideals of his 
Order, foreshadowed in part by the successive Rules and symbolised 
by the Order’s different attitudes to his Testament. This reacted on 
the picture of their Founder, as himself the beau ideal of the Christlike 
man of God. And that a like reaction of developing Church life upon 
the Christian tradition, first of the Founder’s own life and teaching 
and then of the early Christian movement, took place, both by natural 
selection among the earliest materials available and by the moulding 
of those selected into growing conformity with the type approved in 
given circles at given stages, is rendered the more probable by so close 
an analogy. That analogy also points to a greater complexity in 
the materials, whether oral or written (compare Luke’s Preface), 
lying behind our Gospels, than we should at first have supposed, and 
a greater tendency towards “ standardisation ” of the tradition in the 
interests of uniformity, there as well as in the Franciscan legend. 
Only in all this we must allow, perhaps beyond what Mr Coulton 
seems to suggest, for the more simply receptive nature of the souls 
and minds in which, with Oriental retentiveness, the original Christian 
witness and tradition was propagated, as compared with the Franciscan 
legend. That legend was in competition from the first with another 
body of ideals, not only Christian in name but also long established 
and supported by official authority, to which Francis’ own attitude 
was largely deferential. Hence tendencies to deflection would on 
the whole be greater and of more rapid action in Franciscanism than 


in primitive Christianity. The preface to the Lucan narrative, 
written more than forty years after the beginning of its story, does not 


ee 9 


suggest a “‘ standardisation ” of the tradition in any such sense as 
was the intention and effect of Bonaventura’s Life of St Francis, 
written less than the same number of years after the death of the Saint. 
Luke’s purpose was not to harmonise divergent and incompatible 
prior versions of the tradition as a whole or in details, but to arrange 
in historical order, and so with greater verisimilitude for Greco- 
Roman readers, materials which had hitherto been set forth other- 
wise—either rather haphazard and agglomeratively or in mainly 
topical order. 

Still, Mr Coulton’s main points hold good. On the one hand, the 
evangelic materials used had probably undergone more reshaping of 
one kind or another in tradition, through the uses to which they were 
put, in correspondence with the interests and ideals of current Chris- 
tian life, than would be suggested by mere perusal of our Gospels 
and Acts, apart from comparison with Franciscan and other relevant 
analogies. On the other, the Franciscan analogy proves that “a 
movement so real and so living . . . can keep a great deal of its 
essential value even while it loses, or even falsifies, values of detail.” 
For if “ the true mind of St Francis can be known more intimately, 
if not described more exactly, than the inner mind of any man who 
lived so long ago,” we may have a like confidence touching the 
general effect of the Synoptic story in the largely analogous case of 
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the Founder of Christianity,! whose originality was manifestly far 
more commanding—so much so, that Francis’ own originality was 
largely kindled from that of his Master, the Christ who shines through 
the Gospel narratives and on whom the disciple felt an utter depend- 
ence. As regards Acts in particular, with its story of the Christian 
mission in the hands of followers rather than Founder, while the 
Franciscan analogy may prepare us for more source history than 
appears on the surface of its unified narrative, yet the fact that Acts 
explicitly traces the emergence of differences in the primitive com- 
munity, both at Jerusalem and elsewhere, suggests that we have lost 
but little of moment for the understanding of the Church’s develop- 


ment prior to Paul. Then, after his influence began to be felt, we 


have a unique body of contemporary evidence in his letters, which 
help us to judge, both by retrospective and current allusions, the 
limits within which the story in Acts needs filling in with other facts, 
and correction of perspective resulting therefrom. Thus we have, 
as a result of the Franciscan analogy, little, if any, reason to suspect 
that the margin of silence covers facts or movements of primary 
importance for a broadly true knowledge of “the beginnings of 
Christianity.” 

Passing next to the essays more in order, the first, on ‘‘ Greek and 
Jewish traditions” in the writing of history, the editor and Mr 
Cadbury furnish a right approach, since in Acts, as in Josephus, the 
““two streams converge.” The Greco-Roman type is primarily 
artistic or concerned about form ; and the spéeches introduced must, 
in keeping with a trained love of rhetoric, be the writer’s own. The 
Jewish type, on the other hand, adheres more simply to the sources 
through which the substance of a speech, as it was believed to have 
been uttered, reaches the historian. The author of Acts, as they 
observe, “ paraphrases and polishes far less than Greek custom 
demanded. Above all, in the Gospel he does not invent speeches,” 
owing to reverence for the ipsissima verba of his Lord. But in Acts 
itself they believe that, though less’ Hellenising than Josephus in the 
matter, he was not nearly so restrained. This may be doubted, how- 
ever, whenever he had written sources to follow other than his own 
notes—e.g. of Pauline apseenes, which he would naturally feel able 
to expand more freely. 

Here style, both of thought and language, becomes a valuable 
criterion, particularly as regards the Semitic or Greek quality of both, 
though in its use we have to be more cautious than until recently, 
owing to our growing knowledge of the Koiné or current speech of the 
age, both popular and literary. In this connexion de Zwaan’s essay 
on “‘ The Greek of Acts’’ is most helpful, especially in its discrimina- 
tive handling of “‘ Semitisms,” of which he distinguishes several sorts 
(54 ff.). But he is perhaps too ready to allow that the author of 
Acts may himself have been responsible for the “ translation-Greek ” 
versions of the Aramaic basis which he believes to underlie certain 


1 Mr Coulton quotes (p. 450) Renan’s confident judgment as to this, in the 
light of the case of St Francis. 
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parts of Acts i-xv. Over against this, we should probably set more 
store by Mr W. L. Clarke’s proof as to the extent to which “ sacred 
prose,”’ alike in Hellenistic Jewish Christians and in a non-Jewish 
Greek, such as ‘‘ Luke ” probably was, was moulded by the indirect 
Semitic style caught from the Greek Bible, the Septuagint itself. 
Professor Burkitt’s contribution to the: linguistic side of source- 
fi criticism follows, but will be alluded to later on. Finally, the bearing 
4 ; of Luke’s own preface on the subject of sources is dealt with, among 
others, by H. J. Cadbury, in a careful commentary on it in Appendix A, 
where good use is made of Egyptian papyri and other current evidence 
for the exact meaning of its language. On some points, not un- 
important in certain connexions, his view seems the less probable 
4 one; yet it is a sound and learned piece of work, and affords the 
material for forming one’s own judgments. The Essays dealing with 
the history of the tradition as to the origin of Acts (Cadbury), and 
with the modern attitude thereto, both favourable to the Lucan 
authorship (C. W. Emmet) and unfavourable (H. Windisch), as well 
as those on the modern study of Acts in English (J. W. Hunkin) and 
in German (A. C. M‘Giffert) respectively, all contain useful material, 
some of which will be referred to in our notice of the remaining 
essay. 

This central essay, which largely works up the findings of the 
others (though often differing from them, particularly Mr Emmet’s), 
is by the editors, and deals with “‘ The Internal Evidence of Acts ” 
generally, as bearing on the main problems of historicity, sources, 
, author, date, and place. Starting with the results of the rest on the 

Composition and Purpose of Acts, it reviews briefly the earlier quest 
for sources, marked by lack of a proper sense of “‘ the general unity of 
Acts” (which J. Weiss brought adequately to the front in 1897, 
cf. p. 888), and the “‘ new period,” begun in 1886 by B. Weiss and 
lasting down to 1899, during which “ very little attention was paid 
to the language of Acts,” still less to “the possibility of the use of 
Aramaic sources in the earlier chapters.” They next concentrate 
attention on the views of E. Schwartz, Harnack, and C. C. Torrey. 
Harnack’s hypothesis of two Jerusalem sources (A, iii. 1-v. 16, and 
q B, ii. 1-47, v. 17-42) in Acts i.—v., a Jerusalem-Cesarean source (C, viii., 
5-40, ix. 81-xi. 18, xii. 1-24, and perhaps=A), an Antiochene source 
(vi. 1—-viii. 4, xi. 19-80, xii. 25—-xv. 39), and a Pauline source for the 
inserted account of Paul’s early history (ix. 1-80), is stated; and it 
is urged against such a multiplicity of written sources that there is 
really ‘‘ very little serious linguistic difference between the various 
sections of Acts i.—xv.,”’ though the tracing of them as units of tradi- 
tion (cf. Westcott and Hort’s printed text) to different localities and 
their local interests, so far points in a right direction. Then Torrey’s 
view ‘“‘that Acts i.—xv. is the careful—even too careful—translation 
by the writer of the ‘ we’ section of an Aramaic document written 
3 by a Christian of Jerusalem” (a view argued against by Burkitt in 
1920 and not accepted by others in the present volume), is accepted 
in principle, but in a modified form. That is, Acts ii. represents one 
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Aramaic source, and Acts iii. another—viz. the B and A of Harnack’s 
historical analysis here. But the editors state frankly the precarious 
nature of the problem of detecting, by mere linguistic tests, such 
written sources, whether Aramaic or Greek, in Acts, since “ the 
writer wrote too well to allow us to distinguish with certainty either 
the boundaries of his sources or the extent of his own editorial 
work ”’ (pp. 180-183). 

Here they make proper use of the unity of the two Lucan writings 
as affording an extra field for study, where an actual source, our 
Mark, is to hand. But they do not seem to use enough the valuable 
clue of the second written source almost certainly there used, as pro- 
bably extending also into Acts. Whether the non-Marcan tradition, 
habitually preferred where the two clash in details, and at the end 
even where the whole local setting of the two narratives differs, was 
or was not a written one, the analogy of the Lucan Gospel should be 
taken as guide for Acts also, unless and until it breaks down in working. 
Now our editors recognise the tradition underlying Acts i. and ii. as 
“continuing the tradition of Jerusalem followed in Luke xxiv.” 
Further, “it is a consecutive narrative, and there is no seam between 
it and the end of the Gospel, except that which is provided by the 
division into two books, clearly due to the editor. It seems to be the 
tradition of a circle of Christians living in, or coming from Jerusalem, 
who had attached themselves to Peter on his return to Jerusalem, 
and had ignored or forgotten the Galilean tradition ’’—save perhaps 
for the sections largely parallel with Mark in Luke iii.—ix. 50. ‘‘ The 
questions then arise—(1) whether this splice extended beyond ch. ii. ; 
(2) whether ch. i. (since Harnack doubts it) as well as ch. ii. belongs 
to it; (8) whether it was written or oral; and (4) if it were written, 
was it Aramaic or Greek ? ” 

Starting from what seem quite dubious “‘ doublets ” in Acts i.-v., 
and from equally overdriven small differences of language and 
thought, as favouring the possibility of two sources, the editors treat 
Torrey’s case for Aramaic written originals in ii. 47 and ili. 16 as 
proven, and so infer that Harnack’s sources A and B in fact lay before 
the editor of Acts in Aramaic—B being in their eyes the continuation 
of the Jerusalem source used in the Gospel, and A perhaps being 
connected with the Galilean tradition of Mark (p. 147). But even 
granting all the above, one still may ask, why should not the author 
of Acts have had before him for Acts i.—-v. simply the single source 
traceable in his Gospel and in Acts i.—ii. (as our editors allow), and 
that in Greek, whatever the nature of the Aramaic sources, written 
or oral, on which it was based ? And why may we not conceive the 
author of such a Greek source, his standpoint and interests, in the 
light of that ‘‘ Hellenistic as distinct from Hebrew Christianity ” 
traces of which the editors rightly discern in Acts vi.—vili. 3 as “‘a 
new factor in the history of the Church in Jerusalem,” and outside 
it too in ever-increasing measure (viii. 4 ff.)? In discussing whether 
vi.—viii. 8 is based on an Aramaic original, and whether it comes from 
Jerusalem or Antioch, the editors concede that here Torrey’s case 
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“is much weaker than elsewhere,” and that its real strength lies 
simply “ in the sense . . . that the style is here the same as in Acts 
i-v.” Yet this cuts both ways; and goes far to exclude the whole 
theory of Aramaic written sources, rather than oral, lying behind 
Actsi.-v. They suspect, indeed, on rather weak grounds, “‘ doublets ” 
in the story of Stephen, which would point to the use of written 
sources ; but admit that the evidence is not cogent. 

Next they question Harnack’s view that “‘ they therefore that 
were scattered abroad passed through (d:jA@ov), preaching the 
Word ” (viii. 4)—followed by Philip’s typical work in Samaria and on 
the coast between Azotus and Cesarea—and “they therefore that 
were scattered abroad upon the tribulation that arose about Stephen 
passed through as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch,” etc. 
(xi. 19), so far connect the wider evangelisation outside Jerusalem 
with the story in vi.—viii. 8, “‘ as to justify us in calling the story of 
Stephen the beginning of the Antiochene narrative’ as a written 
source, and that in Greek (so Harnack). They suggest that the story 
(or “ stories”) formed “ part of the traditions of Jerusalem, and 
that the connexion of Acts xi. 19 with Stephen is redactional.”’ But, 
again, all this is simple and natural, if we regard the Antiochene source, 
with the redactional or co-ordinating links, as the one and only 
document which we have any need to assume behind Acts i.—xv., 
in order to explain the phenomena of this part of the whole book. 
That source selected and adopted such Jerusalem traditions, among 
others, as were available to its Hellenist-Christian compiler in Antioch ; 
and used them so as to bring out God’s providential hand, visible 
alike in the early Jerusalem days of the Church and in the later 
expansion under Holy Spirit leading and sanction, until Messiah’s 
Church was securely established on a universalistic basis in Antioch. 
Then the story as it concerned Antiochene Christians was complete, 
and the document (written before a.p. 70) there ended. 

In this light “‘ the characteristic recurrence,” in the intervening 
story of the evangelisation of Samaria (viii. 4-25), “‘ of John as Peter’s 
companion,”’ which “suggests a close relation with source A in 
Acts i-v.,” is perfectly natural, even if A really represents merely a 
group of oral traditions brought to Antioch, say by Barnabas. Equally 
natural is it that the Antiochene Hellenistic historian should wish his 
readers to know that “though the evangelisation of a gradually 
increasing district”’ (both Samaria and the rest of that covered by 
Philip) “‘ was the work of the Hellenists, the original disciples— 
especially Peter—approved and co-operated.” No less naturally, too, 
** besides this possibly composite account ’”—based on certain Jeru- 
salem and local traditions preserved at Antioch—“ the editor (i.e. of 
this local history of ‘the Beginnings of Christianity ’) has prepared 
the way,”’ not indeed “‘ for the great theme of the second part ”’ of 
Acts (which was not at all in his view), but for Paul’s part in the 
Antiochene mission and its confirmation (ch. xv.), ‘‘ by telling the 
story of Paul’s conversion.” For without some such preparation 
ch. xv. could not have been written. On this theory the differences 
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in the account of Paul’s conversion in ch. ix. from those in Acts xxii. 
and xxvi., which are “nearer to Paul’s own story ” in his Epistles, 
and any inaccuracies in the story of his subsequent movements, are 
easy to explain consistently with the Lucan authorship of Acts: for 
Acts ix. represents, not perhaps “the tradition of Jerusalem,” as our 
editors suggest, but that of a circle in Antioch, c. a.p. 65. On it, too, 
the violent theory of Schwartz and others, that “‘ as the meetings in 
chapters xi. and xv. are one and the same, so also the journeys which 
follow them are also identical,” becomes needless. As regards the 
absence from Acts xv. of any allusion to the work of Barnabas and 
Paul in South Galatia, and the reference of the Decrees to Syria and 
Cilicia only, these may point to the Antiochene source not having 
contained chapters xili.—xiv., which may well be the beginning of 
Luke’s own matter.! 

To sum up, then, as regards Acts i-xv. The editors discuss in 
a candid way alternative possibilities as to sources and provenance. 
But they too easily dismiss without serious examination the view, 
put forward in various forms by not a few scholars, particularly P. 
Feine in 1891, that most of the first half of Acts (Feine says only to 
xii.), as well as of Luke’s Gospel apart from its Marcan element, rests 
directly upon a single Jewish Christian document written in Greek. 
Yet such a theory in some form, towards which all the lines of analysis 
and testing dealt with in the present volume may contribute some- 
thing, seems to afford the most natural, because at once the simplest 
and most adequate, account of the multiform problem. 

Passing now to the second half of Acts, and the relation of 
the “‘ we” passages to Lucan authorship, far less need be said, 
because on the whole the value of the editors’ own views seems here 
to be far less than for the first half. Yet they maintain their fair 
and objective attitude to the various alternatives which they state, 
and their readiness to leave each and every point at the stage non 
liquet, when the evidence as they see it is not really conclusive. In 
this they afford an admirable example of the scientific temper, which 
compares very strikingly with the sweeping dogmatism of Windisch 
in the second part of his “‘ Case against the Tradition” of Lucan 
authorship. There, in curious contrast to his judicial handling of 
Acts xi. 27 to xv.,? he exhibits all ‘‘ the vigour and rigour ” of the 
doctrinaire which M. Arnold deprecated in the typical German critic. 
There is, too, much that is valuable or at least suggestive in their 
summaries on the growth, the literary plan, and the didactic purpose 
of Acts, although in all of them much is probably out of historic focus, 


1 It is here, xiii. 9 ff., 13, etc., that Paul begins to take the lead as compared 
with Barnabas. Thestyle is largely that of the “‘sacred”’ or LXX. Greek through- 
out Acts (cf. xix., xxii., xxiii.), and the thought is not un-Pauline (¢f. p. 295). 
Finally the vivid eye-witness depiction and the sort of things noted (e.g. the part 
played by women proselytes, xiii. 50, cf. xvii. 4, 14) strongly suggest that we have 
already a narrative written on the basis of the memory and even diary of the 
author of the “ we ”’ passages (cf. xiv. 22). 

2 Though his rather naive practical ignoring of sources often detracts a good 
deal from the value of his work, 
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owing to the assignment to the author of Acts himself of certain views 
and emphases proper to the Antiochene source—if not to the oral 
tradition, and even the historic facts lying behind everything else. 
Professor Burkitt’s study of “‘ Luke’s use of Mark ” as an analogy 
for ascertaining what hopes the investigator of the beginnings of 
the Christian Church (or “‘ Movement,” as he elsewhere puts it most 
happily) may have of “ getting behind” the narrative of Acts, 
and “ of estimating with what degree of confidence we may trust the 
story there told’ (p. 118), is excellent in idea, but wrong, I am 
happy to believe, in its pessimistic effect as regards the “‘ getting 
behind ”’ which the historian desiderates. And for one simple reason. 
As he minimises or ignores the traces of Luke’s “ special source ”’ side 
by side with Mark, and as a factor in his modification of it; so, and in 
far greater degree, he fails to allow for the continued use in the first 
part of Acts of the same “ special source ” to which he has hitherto 
adhered more closely than to Mark, and now without any need for 
blending the two. Burkitt thinks that the basic need in Acts i.—xii. 
was a narrative by Mark himself, continuous with his Gospel. That 
seems untenable; and failure rightly to envisage the real nature 
and provenance of the Lucan “special source” here, as in his 
Gospel, largely vitiates his results. If our view is right, that source, 
as Antiochene in immediate origin and largely based on Jerusaleni 
and Judean traditions, through Barnabas in particular, was also 
more accurate in certain respects than it could be in the parts of its 
Gospel story which referred to Galilee. VERNON BaRTLET. 
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Essays in Biblical Interpretation. By Professor Henry Preserved 
Smith, Union Theological Seminary, U.S.A.—London: Geo. 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd.—Pp. viii+198.—1921. 


Tuis book, by the Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate 
Languages in the Union Theological Seminary, U.S.A., is just the 
book we have been looking for on the subject with which it deals, 
for there is nothing by any English scholar exactly like it; the late 
Canon Cheyne’s book on The Founders of Biblical Criticism covers 
only the later ground from Astruc onwards. The present work is 
not a history of Biblical interpretation; that, as the author remarks, 
would be beyond the powers of any one man; but in a series of 
Essays which do treat historically, i.e. in orderly sequence, of the 
methods of interpretation, he endeavours to illustrate the various 
ways in which the Old Testament has been interpreted in the course 
of the centuries, and so arrives at the rational method, i.e. the 
method of the Higher Criticism, which is the standpoint of to-day. 
Professor Smith starts at the beginning and explains first the 
methods of the Hebrew writers in dealing with their own sacred 
books—a method different from our own. Several examples are 
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given, such as the 17th and 18th chapters of the Book of Judges 
compared with the 19th and 20th chapters, or the two parallel narra- 
tives of Kings and Chronicles placed side by side; in the former 
case the difference in tone is sufficient to convince us that the two 
narratives were written by different men; in the latter we see at 
once that long passages from the writer of Kings were incorporated 
by the chronicler in his narrative, and between these he inserted 
his own contributions, which differed for the most part in style and 
tone from the earlier matter. He borrowed without acknowledgment 
what suited his purpose, omitting all else. There was nothing, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, dishonest in this; literary copyright was 
unknown ; the book was the property of the man who had acquired 
it by purchase or otherwise. The medieval chroniclers did exactly 
the same thing. 

The point to be noticed about the Old Testament is this: the work 
is so done that it is possible to dissever the various strata in the 
documents of which it is composed, and thus to assign each to its 
proper age. But to discover this was a long process, and has only 
been accomplished during the last generation. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem and the reforms of Ezra it was 
no longer lawful to tamper with the books ; the work of the Scribes 
commenced ; at the Council of Jamnia, in the first century a.p., the 
Canon, as it was called, was finally fixed ; so we arrive at the era of 
Rabbinical interpretation. The Rabbis held that the literal under- 
standing of many statements in the Old Testament was trivial, and, 
as they said, unworthy of God; consequently they invented the 
allegorical method of interpretation; this began early; we find 
examples of it in St Paul, as in the fourth chapter of his Epistle to 
the Galatians; the Alexandrian school, whose chief representative 
was Philo, carried it further, and from him it passed over to the Church; 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Augustine are its most illustrious 
exponents. Origen held that all Scripture had three meanings: the 
literal, the moral, and the spiritual; Augustine differentiated four : 
the literal, the allegorical, the moral, and the anagogic. In Augustine 
allegory triumphed. 

We pass next to the period when Scholasticism was dominant, 
and we find its chief exponent in St Thomas Aquinas, who fixed the 
method of interpretation incumbent on the orthodox in the Western 
Church, which was finally endorsed at the Council of Trent. “So 
far,”’ says the author, ‘“‘ we have found the art of exegesis to consist 
in reading into the sacred text that which the expositor wishes to 
find there.” 

With Luther the way is opened to a better understanding of the 
Bible, i.e. to a sound exegesis, and the merit of leadership belongs 
to him, though Calvin, who deserves, perhaps, the name of leading 
theologian of the Reformation period, was distinctly in advance of his 
time, and freer than Luther in the rejection of allegory and typology. 

Passing by the period of ‘“‘ Protest and Reaction,” represented by 
Carpzov, Cappellus, and John Morin, we come to what is known as 
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the Federal school, represented by Bekker, Cocceius, and Vitringa ; 
these laid stress on the idea of a covenant as the foundation of all 
theological theory, and it is difficult to overestimate the influence 
which this theory has had on Protestant Christendom; but here 
again we are reading into the Biblical narrative what is not there. 

With the publication of the Critical History of the Old Testament 
by Richard Simon (1678), and the De Legibus Hebreorum Ritualibus 
of John Spencer (1685), we reach the rise of a more historical view, 
but the next step in advance came considerably later, when Astruc 
published his Conjectures (1758). ‘‘ Without exaggeration Astruc 
may be called the founder of modern Biblical criticism.” 

An interesting account is given of ‘‘ The Bishop’s Problem.” The 
Bishop is, of course, Colenso; and it is curious to look back and try 
to realise the furore which was caused by the publication of his book, 
The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua critically examined, in the 
sixties. His harmless investigation of the arithmetical problems 
involved in the story of the Exodus and elsewhere was supposed by 
clerics to be undermining the very foundations of the Christian Faith, 
and the fact that Essays and Reviews had just been published only 
added fuel to the flames ! 

All this leads up to the most important and valuable Essays in the 
book: those on “‘ The Importance of Wellhausen ” and on “ Historical 
Interpretation.” In the first the position of the great German critic, 
to whom the majority of Old Testament scholars to-day owe all 
their inspiration, is explained, and shown to be the only possible 
method whereby to arrive at a true valuation of the facts; and in 
the second the method is tested and applied to five crucial subjects : 
the place of worship ; sacrificial worship; the priesthood ; origin- 
ality of the prophets; and sin and atonement; and it is found 
to hold good in all respects. For this careful piece of work we 
thank the author. On p. 148 he gives a list of leading scholars who 
agree with Wellhausen’s presentation of the history of Israel and the 
correct arrangement of the literature; among these we fail to find 
mention of Canon Cheyne in England or of M. Houtin in France ; 
Loisy and Tyrrell are also omitted, but perhaps this is because they 
are more concerned with the New Testament. Wellhausen’s pre- 
sentation of the history is based on the critical examination of the 
documents, which shows that the literature is correctly arranged in 
the following order: (1) the folk-stories of the Patriarchs; (2) the 
works of the early prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah ; (8) Deuter- 
onomy; (4) Ezekiel; (5) the priestly code and stratum running 
through the Hexateuch. Wellhausen generously declines to claim 
originality for himself; Vatke, Graf, and Reuss are all recognised as 
working towards the same conclusions, while Kuenen had felt his 
way to the Wellhausen position about the same time as his great 
German contemporary. It is said by his opponents that he does not 
recognise sufficiently that monotheism is found in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. The answer is: In other countries advanced thinkers may have 
attained something like a monotheistic belief, but it had no influence 
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on the religion of the people; in Israel, on the contrary, after a long 
evolution the whole nation arrived at the standpoint where mono- 
theism was the only possible religion. Wellhausen’s merit was that 
on the basis of the literature of Israel he traced the process by 
which this stage of religion was reached, and the way prepared for 
Christianity. 

A short essay follows on the “‘Survivals” of earlier phases of re- 
ligious ideas in the Hexateuch, such as the story of Zipporah in 
Exod. iv., the wife accused of unfaithfulness in Numb. v., and others 
which are more fully dealt with in Sir J. G. Frazer’s great work, The 
Folklore of the Old Testament ; and there is a concluding, and some- 
what superficial, essay on Apocalyptic in the Old Testament. 

Taking the book as a whole, it is a useful and interesting contribu- 


. tion to the history of interpretation ; and to all who would realise the 


certainty of the work that has been done by a succession of brilliant 
modern scholars upon the Old Testament, and would understand on 
what sure foundations it is laid, we recommend this careful and 
authoritative study. As the author remarks: “It still remains 
true,”’ after criticism has done its best, or worst, “‘ that these docu- 
ments are forward-looking, that the men who wrote them had an 
unconquerable faith in the righteousness of God, and an abiding hope 
that His rule would become a reality, and the kingdoms of the world 
would acknowledge His sway. In fine, the Bible is a book of religion. 
Reflecting the experience of believers in earlier ages, it makes its 
appeal to all who seek for God in the time now present.’” 
H. J. D. AstLey. 


East RupHam, NORFOLK. 





Modernism in Religion. By J. Macbride Sterrett.—8vo, pp. xviii+186. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. 


THis is an engaging account by an American Episcopalian of his 
spiritual pilgrimage. He started from traditional orthodoxy of a 
Presbyterian kind. In due course, he became sceptical] at college. 
This stage seems to be almost necessary for some persons, if they are 
to become serious thinkers; for others, the case is more difficult. 
However, Dr Sterrett fought his way back to the Nicene theology. 
But now he has ceased to have any “use for it to cultivate the 
religious life in himself or others ” (64). 

Yet his new beliefs seem to me to involve some strain upon the 
facts of the case. ‘“‘ The modernist knows that the New Testament 
was affected throughout by contemporary ideas and beliefs. He 
knows to-day just what these were’? (112). The italics aremine. I lack 
this knowledge myself—a small matter—and, except Dr Sterrett, 
I have never come across any one who had it. Criticism in America 
is more fortunate than with us. ‘‘ Criticism has reached quite a fairly 
unanimous agreement, as to the questions of authorship, authenticity, 
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and dates as regards the various books of the New Testament ”’ (96). 
The unanimity of the 818 fathers of the church at Nicza comes into my 
mind. But Dr Sterrett omits to inform his readers where they can 
obtain the results upon which our contemporary fathers of the Church 
are in such impressive agreement. 

I prefer to take a phrase of Dr Sterrett: ‘‘ God in the human 
soul.” And with that for a clue, I will venture to trace the origin of 
the modernist movement in England. The first number of this 
Journal contained a striking estimate of William James’ Varieties 
of Religious Experience from the pen of Professor Percy Gardner. 
The suggestion that some common ground might be reached through 
the scientific examination of the religious consciousness, appealed to 
students of the mystical life not only in the English Church but in 
the Church of Rome. I do not think I am committing any breach 
of confidence if I refer to a private conference held some fifteen or 
more years ago in which certain members of both communions dis- 
cussed the possibility of joint action. For various reasons nothing 
came of this conference, although it has had some loud reverberations. 
For the note of modernism was struck in the suggestion that the real 
presence of Jesus in the soul might be taken as a starting-point. 
As appears from Dr Sterrett’s book, modernism has latterly shifted 
its ground from the psychology, to the history, of religion. But 
psychological modernism and historical modernism are two different 
things. The temporary bankruptcy of psychology explains why 
modernism dwells upon positive history rather than upon religious 
psychology. Amid the noisy pronouncements of amateurs who follow 
the special work of Freud, or of the persons who measure the size of 
the soul by mechanical tests, the few saintly persons who are known 
to me preserve a discreet silence. But from one or two conversations 
at which I have been present lately, the hope suggests itself that the 
voice of prophecy will shortly be making itself heard again. Till 
that time, an imperfect modernist might well practice economy of 
statement. FRANK GRANGER. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 








